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INTRODUC TION: 


& DYE 1ST ranſationof F50p*s Fables 
= 7s publiſhed in this Manner more 
2 for Uſe, than thro? any Oſtentation. 
oe Editor chuſes rather to be pro- 
RS fable than pompous in the Eye of 
the Reader; and thinks it neceſſary 
72 that end to give a rie Account of his own 
© Endeavours, and the Performances of others in 
; this Way. The De/i u of this Tranſlation is to 
give a true Verſion of the Original; and, by ob- 
r ng the grammatical Conſtruction, to contritiats 
an Aſſiſtance to thoſe who are not quite Maſters of 
© the Greek, and are yet willing to be ſo. The 
* Tranſlator has not laboured at a Pomp of Words 
like 1? Eſtran ge, who is a great Perverter of the 
8 enſe of his Author, in order to advance his 
© nicious Doctrines both in Church and Slate; aut 
Croxhall's 7 ranſlation, tho* much better than 
L' Eſtrange*s, is burdened with too tedious Appli- 
* cations, and ſometimes foreign from the Pur poſe's 
; 1 fay his Tranſlation is perferrable to L' Eſtrange*s; 
| f or muſt here remark on a vulgar Error, which 
is the received Opinion of L' Eſtrange's ſop, 
in which he is ſo far a preſerving any Purity, 
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pup» —— — 
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tical Dreſs, than one in Proſe ;, and thereby he 


The INTRODUCTION: 


that be deſcends to ſuch Lowneſſes as are not al. 1 


lowable in delicate Converſation, much leſs in 


5 writing; and Croxhall has not nicely obſerved the © 
» grammatical Order of Conſtruction. The Tranſ- © 


lator here has endeavoured to ſteer betwixt the ; 
pompous and the humble, and to keep to the fami- 
liar Stile. In his poetical verfon, he had Hopes of 
pleaſing thoſe who are more delighted with a poe- | 


$304 Wh 2 


wilhes to render his Work agreeable to the Taſtes 
of all. In his Account of the Life of Fiop, 
be has kept to the original Greek; and if any 


Thing fabulous of this great Writer of Fables | 
bas crep'd in, it is not of his impoſing. J. boſe © 


who would ſatisfy themſelves in that Point, muſt. 
conſult the learned Bentley on that Head, and 
concerning the Genuineneſs of the Fables. Our 


Deen has been to give a juſt Verſion of the Rſo- 
pean Fables, truly ſo called from the Compoſitions, 
fome being the eriginal Work of the Author, whoſe 4 

Name they bear, and the reſt antient Compoſitions * 
in Imitation of Aſop's Method, and ſo, when | 
collected into one Bach, were called Eſopean | 
Fables. There is no Tranſlation befides what b“ 
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tave here taken Notice e, worth mentioning. 
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* The fondling Ape 
The Ape, the Wolf and the 


we Bragging Ha 


| As Pag. 
HE Ant and the Fly 46 

The Ant and the Gra- 
Hopper 124 


The Ape and ber two young 
Ones £ 16 
203 


„„ 207 
The Aſs and the little Dog 21 
The Aſs and Jupiter 112 


:. The Aſs in the Lion's Shin 


The Beetle and the Eagle 172 
The Belly and Members 62 
The Birds and Beaſts 54 
The Birth of the Mountains 


33 


The Boar and the 45 12 


man 158 


The Ape and the Fox 64. 231 


192 


/ 


„„ 132 
The fick Ajs and the Wolde, 
| EE dS 
B. | 
THE Bald Knight 39 
Te Beaver 187 


Thy Cat and the Mice 


CVP Pag 
The Bay and the Thief 154 
The Boy and Fortune 238 


The Boy aud his Mither 197 
\The Bulls and the Liam 146 
The Buſh, the Bat, and Cor 
m-rant | 271 
8 

THE Came. 138 
The Cat and the Cath 3 
The City Miuſe and Country- 
Mouſe © NS 
The Coachman and his creas- 
ing Wheels 178 
The Child and Scorpion 255 
The Cock and precious Stone l 
The Cock and Partridge 181 


The fighting Cooks 246 
The Cock and Dog 2t'9. 
The Cock, Lion and As 278 


Fi 


The Cock and the Fox 273 
The Collier and the Faller 82 


The two Companiens and the 


Oar”. 3 
The cevetaus Man 274 
The covetous and the envious 
Min 110 
The 


„ 


The TABLE. 


The C auntroman and the 
Snake 
The Countryman, Horſe and 
Ajs Wo 
The Countryman and bis 
Landlord " -FOT 


The Countryman and Fortune 


It 
The Countryman and the Ox 
155 
The Countryman and Hercu- 
„„ 161 
The two Crabs 13 
The Crow and the Fox. 17 
The Crow and the Sheep 99 
The Crow and th: Pot 151 
Cupid and ihe young Man 75 


D. 


1 E Bey and as Ben 


| 6 
The Deer and the Fawn 247 
The Deer and the Lion 276 
The Deer and the Vine 277 
Toe Doe with one Eye 275 
The Dog and Piece of 22 2 
The old Dog deſpiſed of bis 
Maſter 34 
The Dog and the Butther 74 


The Dog and the Sheep 75 
The Dog and the Ox 98 
Toe curſi Dog 18 5 
The Dog and 2 Lion 66 


T= Dog that hept bis Ma- 


er's Sheep 1 
The Dog that wirried bis 
Maſter's Sheep © 176 
The Dog invited to Supper 


213 
The Dog and Swine 210 
T % Doves and Sparow- Hawk 

I. 


THE Eagle, the Frog, and 


* Tho Fox and the Stork 


the Mouſe 4 
' The Eagle and the Daw 15 
Toe — oe the Crow * 4+ 
| 3 | 
T HE Falconer and Par 
tridge . 256 
The Fire-tree and the Buſh 
147 
o The Fiſher-man and little 
Fiſhes 132 
De Fiſher and dancing Fiſher 
203 
The Re 218 
.. The Fiſber- men 220, 221 
' The Fiſbes 
The unfortunate Fly 249 
The Fortune-teller 190 


e Fowler and Si c- drove 


83 


The Fowler, the Hawk and 2 : 


the Nightingale 173 


The Fowler and the Black- 


bird 
The Fox and the Weaſel 96 


. The Fox and the Bramble 6 


407 
The Fox and the Eagle 995 


5 202 
The Fox and the Cat 170 
" The Fox and the Goat 179 
The Fox without a Tail 206 


The Fox and the Crocodile 
209. 8 
210 


The Fox and Hunters 
The Fox and Grapes 254 


e Fox and the Rtinaccros A | 
271 = 
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: T HE Hares and the _ 


j The Hare and the Snail 2 257 
f 7 he Harper 285 
De Hart and the Sheehp 39 
2 The Hawk and the Nightin- 
ST gals 204 
2 The Hawk that purſued the 
Pigs 174 
I The Hen and the Fox 253 
Toe Horſe and the A, 52, 


| 115 
4 The 8 and bis 
EEE: 8 
To N and his 


FT Do 88 


92 he — and Stork 


J. 
N H E Fay aud Peacock 45 
„Jupiter and the Frog 23 
Jupiter and the Ape 110 
Jupiter and the Crow 233 
Jupiter and the Bee 248 
Jupiter and the SN” 202 


K. 
HE young Kite a his 
_ Mother 25 


L The TABL E, 
u. Fix and the 2 55 


1 279 
3 The Geeſe and tbe Crants 
1 119 
I The Gooſe | 162 


8 


* 


282 * | 
E Frog and the Ex 1 34 7 H E Lamb and the Wolf 
F | The Frogs 268 1 
c 5 The Lark and her young _ | 
= ＋ HE Gad and bis Dog The Lark inſnared 4 3 


The Leopard and the Fox 168 

The Lion and other Beaſts 7, 

9, 110 

The Lion and the Mouſe 23 
The Lion and the Horſe 

The Lion and the Fox 5 

89, 220 

"The Lion and the Frog 104. 

The Lion and the Goats 119 

The Lion and the Bull 126, 


| 246 

The Lien and the Huntſman 
| 154 

The Lion in Love 235 


The Lyoneſs and the Fox 244. 


The Lion and toe Bear 270 


M. 
A Man bitten by a Dog 186 
The Man and his wooden 
Image 212 
The Man and the Eagle 215 
The Man and the Serpent 
252 
The Man and the Flea 264 
The Man and the Gnat 264. 
The Men that tempted * | 
1 
Mercury and the Carpenter 


281 
The Mice in Council 288 


The Mole and bis Dam 260 
The Mule 236 


THE 


| T HE Raven and Serpent 


The TABLE, E 
| The Shepherd afang the * of ' 


Navigation 
The Sick Man and the Phy. | f 5 
cian 4191 
The Sitk and L Lying Barre 


THE Norſe and the Wolf 
= = 07 


O. 


© 5 H E Oak and the Reed 


122, 143 


- The Old Man and Death 223 


The Old Man and his two 
Wives 


Lion 200 


The Oli Waman and Her 


Maids 114 
The Ox and the Toad 48 
The Ox and the Rat 160 
The Ox and the Heifer 165 


_ 


T HF Pearoch and the 


Nightingale 100 
The Pearock and the Pye 107 
The Peacock and the Crane 

142 
The Phylicion and. dead Man 
238 


The , Fowler and Dove 


105 


The Pomgranate and Pippen- 8 


8 Tree 259 
be tevo Pots 140 
The {gon 267 

R. 


286 


8. 
3 THe . and the Travel: 
5 137 


7 be Shepherd“, Boy and Hus- 
bandman 5 


| 266 
The Old Man's Sons and a 


240 

The Smith and his Deg 234 | 

The Stag 57 F 

The Stag and the Horſe : 

The Sun and the Nertheoindf 1 
7. be 8 We and other Bird. 

26 4 


[+ = 1 

T HE Thief and the Dog ? 255 
21 

7 he Tyger and the Fox 144 
The Tortoiſe and the Eagle 29 
The Traveller and a Bag that 5 


he found 196% 
The Travellers and the ji = 
TOS 
The Travellers 2848" 
The Trumpeter 84 
The Tuny and Dolphin | 


The as Enemies | 22) 
1 1 | 2 
T's E Finer and File 89 1 


The Vulture and «+ 7 


Birds 1188 

3 17 

T E Vaſps, eee 4 
and Huibandman 26 

The old Weaſel and Mice 102 J 
The Willa e tree and Ax 239 
The Wolf and the Lamb, 94 

＋ 24 J 

* 2 Wolf and the Crane 'W_. 


7 he wa and the Sow | 7 ny 


tor 
[99 5 
*. 

91 1 


2 Wolf and the young Kid 
28, 111, 281 


* The Wolf and painted Head 44 
The Wolf and the Fox 55, 282 
© The Wolf and the Dog 86,241 

pe Wolf andthe Sic Aſs 174 
* The Wolf and the Af 
P Molves and the Sheep 60 
q T be Waman and rhe Phyſician 


93 


225 
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The TABLE. 


The Wan end her Hen or 
The Mood and the . 61 


*. 


T HE Young Men and the 
Cook 


The Young Man and the Sal 


lo to 


250 
The Youth and the Painted 
Lion | 192 


Deſcription of tbe Birth, 


Eſop Pag. 289 


Felloeo- Servants for eating 
tbe Figs | 


| | 3 Diana, for his kind 
and affable Natare of the 


e Prieſts 204 
Eſop the-firſt Time i 299 X 


Aſop's Wit in chu Aug the 
lighteſt Burden, 3 5 . 
Fellotu thought to be th 
Beavieſ: 299 

r Sale of A ſop 301 

Eſop goes homes with Kanthus 
to his I e 

Alop reſoives the Gardener a 
Pueſtion; which Xanthus 

| cruld NO. 


5 Eſop b:ils one ſingle Lentil 


89 3 


Xanthus's 
Friends, | 


310 


Shape and Qualities of 


'N ot -- 
Ho Eſop was indued with + 
| perfect! Underflanding and 
Ul of bis. Tongue. by. the. 


303 


„— 


The Cox r ENTS of ZSO Ps LIFE, 


i Eſop ow an Accuſation 
falſly laid upon him. by his 


Eſop bears the Projent : 
which Xanthas commands 
to be delivered to her that 
loved him beſt 313 

Eſop (by a witty Invention) 
cauſetb Xanthus's Vie to 


return again 316 


Eſop commanded to Fs 


the beſt Meat, &. 318 
LEſop commanded by Ran 
thus o buy the worſt of 
Meats for Supper, provides 
Tongues again 
anthus .commendeth ÆEſop 
to lee, a Man that regard- 


ed nothing 322 
AEſop's Anſuuer to the 
Fudge 325 


Xanthus fooliſhly in bis Cups, 
mode a Bargain to drink 
al! the Water is the Sea, 
&c. 328 

Xanthus his Gratitude to 
Aſop 331 

Aſop HOY dijcovereth 
the Nakedneſs of bis Mi- 
 firefs 333 


 Xanthy 5 


320 7 


rr | 4 


Xanthus commands Kſop to Aſop is brought Before th* 
admit of none to enter his King again, and re-obtain* © 
Gate but wiſe Men and bis former Credit 355 
- Philoſophers 335 ſop reſolves the firmer _ 
Eſop finding a Treaſure, Dueftion of the King of + 
Xanthus proves wngrateful Egypt, tobe had projefted + 
= 331. to Build a Tower in the Air © 
Aſop is ſet at Liberty 341" _ | 359. 
Zſop's ſucceſsful Entertain- Eſop comes again to Babylon 
ment with the Lydian King | 363 
&c. . 347 Eſop coming to Delphos, 1 
Eſop' Return to Sames 350 HGetrayed, and relates the + 
LEſop wunfolds all Secrets Fable of the Rat and the 
whatſoever,, and by his Frog > 365 
Wiſdom much enricheth the ÆEſop is led to Execution, 
- | Babylonian King 352 _ where be relates the Fable 
Eſop commanded to be put to of the Country Clown, and 
Death upon Ennus's falſe unjuſtly receiveth his Death, 
Accuſation, and bow be is GC. 369 
_ .. . 354 | | 
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FABLE I. 
Of the COCK. 
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THE Cock, whilſt he turned over the Dunghill, 
> found a precious Stone, ſeying, Wherefore do L find 
= a Thing ſo bright? If a Jewel ler had ſound it, none would 
+ have been more jocund than he, becauſe he knew the Price 
of it; but indeed it is of no Uſe to me, neither do I great- 
£ Fly value it: Vea, truly, J had rather have a Grain of Bar- 
bk © ey, than all the Jewels in the World. 


: The Moral. 
3 | Underfland by t the Jewel, Art and Wi dom; 35 the 
F 


Cock, a fooliſh Man and vol ptars Neither do Felt love 
= literal Arts, ſeeing they kniw not the Jie of them: Nur à 
. Man, for that Pieaſure 25 delig his him. 


Cock, (the Danghi!] ſcraping) chanc'd to py 
Among the Dirt, a precious Jewel lie, 
I which, he diſdaining, cries, What Profit can 


This y'eld to me? If happily a Man, 


1 bois the Virtue, had this Jewel found, 


| Iwould make his Heart with preſent Joy abound ; 


"5 a 
F: But in my Eje one Barley. corn is more 


Than all the Jewels in the Indian Shore. 


ES OPS FABTLES. 
The Moral. 


De precious Stone deſcribed here, implies, 
Hig h-prized Arts, and their rich Myſteries: 
The Cock, a /ordid Creature, whoſe Defire, 
Lite the dull Swine, that wallows in the Mire, 

Doth greater Joy in earthly Pleaſures find, 
Than the Endowments cf a virtuous Mind. 


8 —: „ 
Of the Wolf and the Lamb. 


| 
1 
qi 
|} 
if 
0 2 Wolf drinking at the Head of a Fountain, ſaw * 
Ia Lamb afar F below drinking. He runneth and 


- _—taunt<th the Lamb, for that he troubled the Fountain. 
18 The Lamb trembled; beſought him that he wou'd ſpare 
N him, being innocent; that he could not himſelf trouble 
1 the Drink of the Wolf, ſeeing he drank far beneath. 
The Wolf, on the other Side, thundereth, ſaying, Thou 
Varlet, thou pleadeſt to no Purpoſe; thou always doſt 
me Miſchief ; thy Father, Mother, all thy bateful Ge- 
neration is conltantly againſt me. I will be revenged 1 


on thee to- Dar. 
| SY The Moral, 


It is an old Saying, That it is an eaſy Matter to find a 
Staff to beat a Dog. A Han in Power, if heliſi ts hurt, 
eafily takes Ocrafiin of doing Miſchief ; he hath offended 
ſufficiently who cannot refit, _ = 

= Ez | A Thirſty 7 


La 
| 
* 
2 
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Thirſty Lamb walks to a ior ide, | 
3 Where ſhe is by a ravenous Wolf eſpy'd; 
1 | Whoſe churliſh Nature, ſt ill on Miſchief bent, 
Thus picks a Quarrel with the innocent 
And harmleſs Beaſt: What, Villain! mov'd thee thus 
> Juſt in our Preſence, as in Scorn of us, 
Eier we could drink, to foul the Chryſtal Spring ? 
The Lamb affrighted at his menacing, | 
Begs for his Life; Shall Innocence thus ſpeed, | 
That neither hurts in Will, nor yet in Deed ? 
I T drank below, but you drank far above, 
Could this the Fountain, upward lying, move? "I 
That Streams run backward is to me a Wonder. 
With that the Wolf 'gan horribly to thunder, 
$ And anſwers, Slave, thou ly'ſt! have I not ſeen 
How ready thou and all thy Friends have been 
To croſs us ſtill; for which, without Delay, 
Thy Blood for all thoſe former Wrongs ſhall pay. 


The et | 


OY great Men oftentimes o "BEM with Might, 
The Poor, againſt * of Law or Right, 
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I. 
Of the Mouſe and the Frog. 


for the Sovercignty of the Fen. The Battle was 
fierce and dovbtful. The crafty Mouſe, lurking under 
the Graſs, ſets upon the Frog by Ambuſcade, The Frog 
being better in Strength, and more able in Valour and 
Leaping, challengeth his Enemy to the open Field. 
Each of them had a Spear of a Bulruſn; which Battle 
being ſeen afar off, the Kite maketh hafte anto them, and 
avhilt reicher of them heeds himſelf for Eagerneſs of 
Fighting, the Kite ſnatcheth and teareth i in Picces both 


the Champions. 


5 - The Moral. 


In like Ilan ner it happeneth to factious Citizens, who 
being thflan'd with a Deſire of Rule, whilſt they contend 
amongſt themſelves to be made Magiflrates, do pat their 
"© ates, and alfy their Lives very often in Danger. 


'H E Frog and Mouſe at Variance did Aand, - 
-  Who- ſhould be King, and rule the _ Lind ; 
And therefore to decide this fatal Tn 
hey undertook a long and doubtful] War. 
The crafty Mouſe in Ambuſh cloſely lies, 
That ſhe th' unwary Frog might ſo ſurprize: 


S 


= 3 | The 


Mouſe waged War with a Frog. They fought 


en Toth 0 DO RS EOF Ae” 


 XK#SOP?s . 


The Frog ſuſpects the Plot, and therefore ſhe 


> To open Combat dares her Enemy, 
Not willing to prolong the War. Agreed, 
Both Parties meet, each brandiſhing a Reed 


Inſtead of Spears; while at each other S:git 
Their Courage makes them eager of the Fight: 


Which ſcarce begun, the Kite comes flying by, 
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(To both of them a fatal Enemy.) 


And ſtooping, quickly parts the Warriors Fray, 
Making both Mouſe and Frog become her Prey. 


The Moral. 


So factious Men, inflamed with Deſire 

Of bearing Rule, imprudently aſpire 
Beyond their Reach, and fooliſhly contend ; 
Bus haſten their own Ruin in the End, 


FABLE iv. 
Of the Dog and the Shadow. 


APs ſwimming over a River, carried a Piece of 
Fleſh in his Mouth. The Sun ſhining, as it fell 
out the Shadow of the Fleſh ſhined in the Water; 
which ſeen, he greedily catching at it, loſt that which 
was in his Jaws. Therefore being daunted with the Loſs, 


both of the Thing, and alſo of his Hope, firſt he was 


alloniſhed, afterwards getting Heart again, he barked out 
| | = Sz thus: 


6 E SOP, FABTISõ. 


thus: O Wretch! there wanted Moderation to thy I 

Greedineſs. There was enough, and more thin enough, 1 

if thou hadſt not doated : Now thou haſt leſs than no- 

<hing 5 Of thy Fooliſhnels, 4 
The Moral. to ; 


We are put in mind of Modeſty by this Fable; we are 
put in mind of Wiſdom, that there be a Moderation in our © 

Defire, left we liſe certain Things for uncertain, Sure!%, _ 
it at Sannio, in Terence, /peats cunningly; I. gueth he, = 
will not buy Hope at that Rate. | 


* — 


Y Chance a hungry Dog had robb'd the Pat, 
Or from the Cook a Piece of Fleſh had got 


vv erewith he nimbly croſs the River flies, + B 
To ſhun Purſuit of following Enemies, | „ 
But as he paſt, within the Water ne 4 3 
he Fleſh's Shadow did to him appear; | 4 * 
Who not content, but covetous of all, be 
Dives for the Shadow, lets the Subſtance fall : 5 1 Y diy 
So both being loft, when he could neither find, „ Sh 
He cries Fool, thank thy e M2 "Bt 0 
1 : 5 ſec 
The Moral. Fu 
| | | 5 „ MM fv 
Be not too copetous t' increaſe thy Store, gra 
But what thou undertak'ſi conſult before; | ” hea 
Lei Fortune may thy Undertaking croſs, © mu 
And thiu buy future Hopes with preſent Loſe. = 2 = 
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Of the Lion and the Beaſts. 
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HE Lion had made a Covenant with the Sheep, 

and With certain other Beaſts, that the Prey ſhould 
be common, They go a Hunting, a Hart is taken, they 
divide him ; every one beginning to take up their ſeveral 
Shares, as it was agreed, the Lion roareth out, ſaying, 
One Part is mine, becauſe I excel you all in Dignity ; a 
ſecond Part is mine, becauſe I moſt excel in Strength. 
Furthermore, I challenge a third Part, becauſe J have 


ſweat more in catching the Hart; and laſtly, unleis you 


grant me a fourth Part, farewell Friendſhip. His Fellows 
hearing this, do depart empty aad til}, not daring to 
mutter at the Lion. „V, !! | 


The Moral. 


 - Faithfulneſs hath been ever rare; it is more rare now 
a-Days : But it is, and hath always been moſt rare amen, ft 
potent Men ; wherefore it is better that you live with your 
Equal. For he that liveth with a potent Man, muj} 1 ec:/- 
farily part oft- times with his own Right ; you ſball have 
equal Dealings with your Equals. 6 | e 


A General Day for Hunting being decreed 


| Among the Beaſts, they mutually agreed 
(The Sport being ended) equal Share ſhould fall 
Of what they ſlew, to recompence them all. 


8 E SOP FABLES. 


So @ut they go to huut the nimble Hart; 
Who lain, each Beaſt according to Deſert 
Expects his Share, To whom the Lion thus 
Firſt ſpeaks: You know, my Friends, that unto us 
Belongs one Part by Right of Dignity 3 

A ſecond too pertaineth unto me, | 
In that my Strength doth above yours excel ; 

A third is allo mine, you know it well, 

» Cauſe in Purſuit I took the greateſt Pain ; 

A fourth Part now there only doth remain, 
Which grant you muſt the Quarrel fot to TY 
Or elie of me for ever Joſe a Friend. 

8 all the Beafts depart, nor durſt they ſhow 
An angry Look, although deluded ſo. 
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The Moral: 
As here the Lion (Right pretending) claims 
The others Due, ſo for unlawful Gains, 
(Injuftice oft prevailing) poor Men tand 1 
Aloof, whilft others do poſſeſs their Land; 5 3 
Not daring ſeek their own, ſo much the Fear he ir 
Of Greatneſs awes ibem, thi great Wrongs thty bear, mide: 
| | | 5 "ſhe 1 
S ſhe 
quot 
liveſt 
I mi, 
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FABLES .VL 
Of the Wolf and the * 
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HE Wolf devouring a Sheep, by chance the 
Bones ſtack in his Throat. He goeth about, de- 
Nareth Help, but no one helpeth him. All ſay, that 
7 he had got a juſt Reward of his Greedineſs, At length, 

he induceth a Crane by many Flatteries, and more Pro- 
Imiſes, that her long Bill being thruſt into his Throat, 
ſhe would pluck out the Bone which ſtuck in it. But 
ſhe asking her Reward, he mocketh at her; thou Fool, 

| quoth he, go thy Way; haſt thou not enough that thou 
1 lireſt? Thou oweſt me thy Life: If it has pleaſed me, 
E © might have bit off thy Neck. | | 


ra 3K 


| ö The Moral 


A ti 15 4 common Saying, That is loſt which thon doſt to 
: an ungrateful Man. | 


3 Unger fore bit the Wolf ; which he to eaſe, 
£ Roving for Prey, upon - Lamb did ſeize, 
And it devoured: but through too much haſte 
zo: feed. rg, croſs his ravenovs Throat ſtuck talk 
One of the Ribs; which ſo the Wolf did pain, 
That he to many often did complain; 

But none would lend him Help. At length he goes, 
Jaw to the raue his Griefs had Cauſes mes; 


„ a | Entreatiog 
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(Won with fair Words, and hope of future Gain) 


Poifon from the Heat, afterward not enduring the Flame, 
Infected all the Cottage with Hiſſing. The Countryman 
runneth unto bim, and ſnatching vp a Hatchet, expoſtu- " 
lates with kim the Wiong with Words and Blows; whe- 

ey | Fs ther 


> 


Entreating her to uſe her beſt of Skill, 
Ard down his Throat by thruſting her long Bill 
T6 draw the Bone that did afflict him ſo ; | 
For which ſhe ſhould not unrewarded go, 
But have her full Content. The eaſy Crane 
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Effects the Cure, and then demands her Pay; 
To whom the ungtateful Wolf did ſcoffing ſay, 
What Pay, fond Fool, canſt thou expect of me? 
Is: not enough that thou eſcapeſt free, 
Not hurt at all, when I with little Strife 
Had Power but now to take away thy Life ? 


The Moral. 
DT gratify unorateful Men,. doth prove 5 
Thy Loi and Hafm: — On others place thy Love. 
FABLE VIL 


Oy the Countryman and the Snake. 
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II E Countryman brought home a Snake, which ; 
1 he found in the Snow almoſt dead with Cold. He 
laid him to the Fire. The Snake receiving Strength and 
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ther he would thus requite him? Whether he went 
about to take away Life rom him who gave him his 


= Lie | ? 


| The Moral. 


It comes to ob ſometimes, that they will do you hurt 
to whom you have dine good; and that they will dęſerve 
11 of you, of whom you have deſerved well. 


N Depth of Winter, 1 with Cold, a Snake 

Seeming half dead, upon the Ground did lie, 
On which a Husbandman did Pity take 

As he by Chance that Way was paſſing by; 
So bears her home, then lays her by the Fire, 

The Heat whereof did ſoon the Cold expel, 
That ſuddenly the Snake began t reſpire, 

And feeling Strength with her old Venom bell; ; 
But quite forgetful of the Good receiv'd, 

Or what the Man to ſave her Liſe had done, 
Whereof the almoſt lately was bereav'd, 
Jo throw abroad her Poiſon ſhe hegnn, 


| And hifling, flies at him with all her Might; 


Which ſhe perceiving, fetcheth Weapans ſtraight, 
Replying, Villain, doft thon thus requite 
My Kindneſs, and my Love purſue with Hate f 

For this Ingratitude thy Life ſhall pay, 
And what J ſav'd, I now will take away. 


The Moral. 


by oftentimes wwe by Experience ſee 

Thoſe prove our greatefl Enemies, whom we 
Do muſt befriend ; and thoſe to whom we ſhow 

Ma? love, to us moſt ſpiteful often Za 


ES OPC FABLES. 
FABLE VIII. 
Of the Boar and the Aſe. 
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7 Hilft the ſluggiſn Aſs mocked the Boar, he was 


8 8 


wroth, and gnaſhed his Teeth, ſaying, O thou 


moſt ſlothful Aſs, truly thou haſt deſerved Ill; but altho' 
thov haſt been worthy of Puniſhment, yet I am unworthy 
to be revenged of thee: Mock on; thou may'ſt do it ſafe- 
ly, for thou art out of Danger for thy Sluggiſhneſs. 


The Moral. 


Let us do our Endeavour, that when we hear or ſuffer 
Things unſerm.ng us, we ſpeak not, nor do Things unwor- 
thy of us 3 for evil Men, and deſperate fer the moſi Part do 
rejoice, if any good Men do reſift them. They value it 
mich that they ſhould be accounted worthy to be avenged 


os 


ef. Let us imitate Hir/es and great Beaſts, which paſs 


by little barking Curs with Contempt. 


R Hile the dull Aſs the flurdy Boar derides, 

\ / The Boar, whom Moderation wiſely guides, 

Replies, Dull Villain, that the- World may ſee 

How much [ ſl'gbt thy Scoffs, although from me, 
Thou juſt Revenge deſerv'ſt, jeſt on thy fill, 

Tay Baſeneſs guards thee, and with-holds my Will. 


The Moral. 
Be no: much mov'd when old Afperſions grow ; 
La fai, Untruihs hike Ferities may ſpew. 
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F 
Of the City-Mouſe and Country-Moule, | 
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ä : T pleaſed the City-Mouſe to walk into the Country, 


1 A Country-Moaſe ſaw him, inviteth him; Prepara- 
tion is made, they go to Supper. The Country-Mouſe 
fetcheth forth whatſoever he had laid up for Winter, 
and bringeth out all his Proviſion, that he might ſatisfy 
the Daintineſs of fo great a Gueſt, Notwithſtanding the 
City-Mouſe frowning, condemned the Penury of the 
Country; and then highly extols the Plenty of the City. 
Returning home, he leadeth the Country-Mouſe with 
him into the City, that he might make good indeed that 
= which he had in Words boaſted of They go to the Ban- 
quet which the City-Mouſe had gorgeoiily prepared, As 
they were at the Banquet, the Noiſe of a Key is heard in 
the Lock. They tremble and run away as faſt as they 
could. The Country-Mouſe, both unacquainted and ig- 
.norant of the Place, had much ado to ſave himſelf. The 


Servant departing, the City-Mouſe returneth unto the 


Table, calleth the Country Mouſe, He ſcarcely having 
put away his Fear, ereepeth out, and asketh the City- 
t Mouſe, inviting him to drink, Whether this Danger be 
often? He anſwered, that it was daily, and it ought to 


* 


be ſlighied. Then ſaid the Country-Mouſe, Is it daily ? 


vVerily your dainties ſavour more of Gall than of Honey; 
I. in Truth, had rather have my Penury with Security, 


than this Plenty with ſuch Anxiety. 


* 


3 


| The 
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The Moral. 


eoithin them, - they have Danger and Bitterneſr, There 


himſelf of them, for that they ſpould receive with their 
Riches, a great Bundle of Cares. 


HE City-Mouſe, that many Days had ſpent. 
Within her native Soil, on Travel bent 

The Countries ſweet Varieties to ſee, 
Is by a Country-Mouſe met happily ; 

Who entertains her with the choiceſt Fare 

Her Larder did afford; nor did ſhe ſpare 

For any Coſt, which the deligbtful Field, 
To welcome unexpected Gueſts could yield. 

Yet this pleas'd not the City Mouſe ; the Meat 

Seem'd much too coarſe for her nice Chaps to eat; 
And therefore ſhe intreats the Country-Mouſe 
To walk with her, and view ter City-Houſe, 

To ſee what Entertainment ſhe could give, 
And how deliciouſly ſhe there did live, 

So both agree, and to the City come: 
Which enter'd, they approach a ſpacious Room, 
And after Welcome given, a dainty Feaſt 

The City-Mouſe provided for her Gueſt. 

Both ſeat themſelves, and heartily do feed ; 
But 'midſt their Junkets, with unwelcome Speed 
They hear a turning of a Key, whoſe Fear 

'Enjoins them quickly to forſake their Cheer, 

And ſhift in'o a Hole, from whence they ſee 
One of the Houſhold Servants haſtily 
Enter the Room, (the which unuſual Sight 

Doth much the trembling Country-Mouſe affright). 
But he not ſtaying long, the City- Dame 
Returneth to the B mquet whence ſhe came; 

And calls her Friend, off ring a choicer Bit 

To her, than any ſhe had tafted Por. 

But Fear had ſpoiPd her Stomach, ſo that ſhe 
, 988 to depart) 18 N If this be | 


Nic hes bave deat a Shew of Pleaſure, but 7 you . 


 gvas one Eutrapelus, who, when he would hurt hi; Ene- 
mies moſt of all, madethem rich, ſaying, He wouid revenge 
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The Sauce you have unto your City- Fare, 

Give me my own; tho' coarſe, tis void of Care: 
Sach Fears perplex not us, nor Griefs moleſt 

Our homely Roofs; we undiſturbed reft, - 

Tho? coarſe our Fare ; when Dangers more than great, 
Attend the dainty Junkets which ycu eat. 


'The Moral. 


The poor Man's happy Life is here expreſs", 
While he content with bis Eſtate remains, 
Above the Rich, although of Wealth pofſeſed . 
For Care to get, or Fear, to loſe his Gains, 
Doth ſi perplex his troubled Ming, that he 
Scarce lives a Day or Hour contentedly. 
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Of the Eagle and the Daw. 
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N Ex: le having gotten a Cockle, could not pluck out 
5 the Fiſh by Force or Art. A Daw coming unto her, 
# gives her Counſel: She perſueded her to ſoar aloft, and 
coaſt down the Cockle from on high upon the Stones; ſcp. 
= that it would ſo come to paſs, that the Shell would be 


74 broker. The Daw tarrietb upon the Ground, that ſhe 


mays alt for the Fall. The Eagle throweth it down; the 
I the Shell is broken; the Fiſh is ſnatched away by the Daw 3 
the Eagle being mocked, grie veth. —— N 


1 
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The Moral. f 


Do not give Credit to every one, and take heed that you 2 5 
lock into the Counſel which you ſhall receive of others : Fr 
many being conſulted with, do not give Counſel fir them © 


who aik te of them, but have an Eye to themſelves. 


2 E Eagle ſinds a . EP with Pains, 
Labours for what the faſten'd Shell contains; 
Which the fly Daw beholding, with Deceit, 
Pretends t inſtru the Eagle how to get 
The Fiſh with greater Eaſe; and bids her fly 
A-loft, and with the Cockle mount the — 
Then let it fall againſt ſome Rock, that ſo 
The Shell might open with a ſudden Blow ; | 
Which done, the Daw, that ſurely watch'd her Prey, 
Snatches the Meat, and nimbly flics away, : 
Leaving the cheated Eagle all alone, 
Her ſad Miſhap and Folly to bemoan, 


The M tern. 


Do not Belief in every one repiſe; 
For ſeeming Friends prove oft the greateſt Bess 
In faireſi Meadows dangerous Aagers lie, | 
And ' moſt Deceit is clad with Flattery : 

Which in deluding Counſellors 1s ſhown, 

Not for thy Gain, but Profit of their own. 
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FABLE XI. 
Of the Crow and the Fox. : 
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I AS" having gotten a Prey, maketh a Noiſe in the | 
3 Boughs of the Tree. A Fox-cub ſeeth him ſetting, | 
> runneth unto him, The Fox doth very kindly ſalute the 


Crow: I have heard, quoth he, very often, that Fame is 
Y a Liar, now I find it in very deed : for, as by Chance I 
Peaſſed by this Way, "ſpying you on a Tree, I came run- 
ning unto yon, blaming the Report. For the Report goeth, 
that you are blacker than Pitch, and I ſee you are more 
white than Snow. Truly, in my Judgment, you ſur- 
> paſs the Swans, and are fairer than the white Ivy, If fo 
be that as. you excel in Plumes, you ſo excel alſo in 
Voice; in Truth I will call you the Queen of all Birds. 
The Crow being allured by this pretty Flattery, prepares 
himſelf to ſing, but the Cheeſe falleth out of his Bill as 
he was preparing to ſing, which being ſnatched up, the 
Fox-cub laugheth heartily, Then at length, it ſhames the 
miſerable Crow, ſhe vexeth at herſelf, and ſhe grieveth at 
the Shame, accompanied with the Loſs of the Thing. 
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The Moral. 


Some are ſo greedy of Praiſe, that they lee a Flat. 
terer with their own Reproach and Loſs. Such filly Men 
= are made a Prey to Paraſites. , ſo be that you _ > 
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Clapping her Wings; but as ſhe ſtrove to ſpeak, 
The Bait ſhe had dropt from her empty Beak; | 


And windy Praiſes of the Paraſite : 
Wick being obtain'd, they ſight whom they defraus. 3 


4ESOF's FABLES. 


avoid Boaſting, you may eaſily foun that peſtliferons Sort Fi 
of Flatterers, F you will be Thraſo, you ſhall never want = 


a Gnatho. N 
THE Crow had got a Prey, and with it flies 
To feed upon a Tree; which Vulpis eyes, = 
And fain would gull her of it; wheretore he T 
To work his Plot, thus greets her craftily ; _ 3 
Fail, Miſtreſs, hail, Fame's Untruths now [I ſing, | 
And to your Worſhip joyful Tidings bring: 5 
Fame ſtiles thee black as Soot ; but I have found 4 
Her Rumours falſe; in Whiteneſs you abound Foo 
Beyond the Snow, or Lilies of the Field: ? 


For which the joyful Crow ſeems Thanks to yield, 


Which the Fox nimbly catching, leaves the Crow, 
To learn more Wit when ſhe is flatter'd ſo, | 


The Moral. 
Agel not empty Titles, nor the light 


For they for their own Ends do moſt applaud ; 
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Of the Lion worn out by old Age. 


Lion which had made very many Enemies by his 
1 Cruelty in his Youth, paid for it in his old 
Age. The Beaſts recompence him like for like. The 
= Boar ſetteth on him with his Tusks, the Bull with his 
* Horns ; eſpecially the young Aſs defiring to aboliſh ut- 
terly the old Name of Slugziſhneſs, layeth at him luſtily 
with Words, and with his Heels. Then the Lion fighing 
„deeply, faith, Thoſe whom I have hurt in Times paſt, 
hurt me now again, and deſervedly ; but they whom I 
have ſometimes done Good unto, do not now do me Good 
again; yea, even they hurt me without Cauſe. I was a 
Fool that made ſo many to be my Enemies; but more 
; fooliſh that truſted falſe Friends. 5 | 
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The Moral. 


Be not lift up in Proſperity; be not fierce. For if 
Fortune /all change her Face, they whom you have hurt, 
will avenge themſelves. And ſee that you make a Dif- 
= ference amongſt your Friends; for there are certain that 
Lare not your Friends, but at your Tables and Fortunes: 

= Which Eftate, in every Deed, as ſoon as ever it ſpall be 
changed, they alſo will be changed: You ſhall be well dealt 
= wwithal, if they be not Enemies. Ovid complaineth juſtly : 
5 . 7 New 
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New Foes I found when dufter fla my Sail; 
The Wind proves croſs, my Friends unfriendly fail ; ; 
Neptune begins to frown and curb the Wave, 
My F riends are gone, the ſavage Sea's my Grave. 


HE Lion weak and ola, that firſt was ſtrong, 
And too unjuſtly meaner Beaſts did wrong, 
Now for his Tyranny doth pay: The Boar 
With his ſharp Tusks his aged Side doth gore 
The Bull aſſaults him with his Horns; the baſe 
And ſordid Aſs, with undeſerv'd Diſgrace, 
Spurns at him too, the which perplexed more 
The nobleſt Beaſt, than all the Blows before. 
Who thus cries out, I oft have injur'd them, 
And juſtly merit they ſhould me contemn : 
But the dull Aſs, whom Tefſteem'd my F riend, 
Forſak es me too! Unhappy I! to lend 
- Aﬀection to his Baſeneſs, and to move 


The Wrath of ſuch as would more fairbfal prove. % - | V 
| | The Moral. | 2.20 E N 
75 77 Fortune rail thee to a bigh Swe i WE f 
Of bearing Rule, let nit thy Actions be pk 
To much ſevere, but ſuch, as Juſtice may . Jler 
Command the Fuſgar duly to obey : PRE 
Le Fortune change, and thou, of Rebounds es Fort 
. made Y thy Interiors a Storn, 10 © 
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FABLE 


e , 
Of the Dog and the Aſs. 


| Hilſt the Dog fawned upon his Maſter and the Fa- 

y mily, both the Miſter and the Family make much 
of the Dog: The Aſs ſeeing that, groaneth very deeply: 
It began to irk him of his Condition; he thinks it was 
not fairly carried, that the Dog ſhould he welcome to all, 
and be fel from his Maſter's Table, and fo attain that by 
Idleneſs and Play; and contrarily, himſelf to carry Pack- 
Saddles, be beaten with a Whip, never to be idle, and 
yet be hated of every Body. If theſe Things be gotten 
by Fawning, he determineth to follow that Art which 1s 
ſo profitable; therefore on a certain Time to try the Mat- 
ter, he runs forth to meet his Maſter returning Home, 
leaps upon him, beats him with his Hoofs. His Maſter 
crying out, the Servants run unto him; and the fookſh 
Als, which thought himſelf ci, il, is beaten with a Cudgel. - 


The Moral. 


All of us cannot do all Things, as Virgil /a/th in his 
Bucolics 3 neither do all Things become all Men, Let every 
one defire that, let him try tha! which he is able. For we + 

| knw that is ſtolen more fignificantly in Greek, An Afs 
to the Harp; % a/ſs Boetias, An Aſs put to the Harp. 
5 75 | Nature 


22 58 


Nature riff, bing, our Labour is in vain. You ſhall neither 
do or ſay any Thing, if n. be unwilling; * 


Horace. 


HE firong- back'd Aſs, hol . to his Lord, 3 

85 Commodity and Profit did afford, E: 
Perceiving oft the little Dog (whoſe Uſe 

No Profit to his Maſter could produce, 

But kept for Pleaſure only) ſport and play, 

And fawning on his Maſter, every Day 

Fed well, and liv'd at Eaſe, while he with Pain 

Still wrought, and yet could no ſuch Love obtain z 

Grows envious, and reſolves the like to try : 

So leaping on his Maſter, lovingly 

He paws at him with his Fore-foot, then lays 

His Noſe cloſe to his Lips, and loudly ay, 

Frisking about in ſuch a ruſtic Sort. 

As a rude Aſs could do to ſhew him Sport, 

Whereat the Maſter, much affrighted, cries 

For Help: His Servant to him quickly hies, 

Who ſeeing how bold the ſordid Aſs did grow, 

Requites his Paſtime with a cruel Blow, 

Thraſhing him well, till he with Grief repents, 
And ouite forſaketh ſuch fond — 


n 


8 The Moral. 


"Twould prove a Thing prepoflerous to ſee 

A Buffoon placd i th Seat of Dignity: 

As much ridiculous it is for one 

To meddte with anotber's Fundtion, 

And they but trifle Time who think they can 

Reach th' Apprehenfion of another Man. 
For let them ftrive "till Death, none can periale 

Of * Art, Nature doth Artiſts make. 
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FI Ov. 


Of the Lion and the Mouſe. 


i 


HE Lion being weary with Heat, and with Run- 
ning, reſted under the Shadow upon the green 
Leaves. A Company of Mice ran over his Back: He 
awaking, catched one of many; the Captive befeeching 
him, cryeth, That he was not worthy that the Lion ſhould 
be angry at him. He bethinketh himſelf, that there was 
no Praiſe in the Death of ſuch a filly litcle Beaſt, lets go 
the Captive. And not very long after, as the Lion by 
Accident runs thro' the Foreſt, he falls into Snares. Roar 
te may, get forth he cannot. The Mouſe heareth the 
= Lion roaring pitifully, knoweth his Voice, creepeth 
into the Holes, ſeeketh the Knots of the Snares, findeth 
them being ſought, gnaweth them in Pieces being found; 
the Lion eſcapeth out of the Nets. 1 


The Moral. 


This Fable perſuadeth great Mens Clemency. For as 
= human Things are unflable, ſo mighty Men themſelves ſomes 
= times need the Help of the Baſer : Wherefore a wiſe Man, 
alth,” he may, will be afraid to hurt any Man whomever. 
Bat he that feareth nat to burt another, doth exceeding 
| fooliſh : Becauſe alths” truſting in his own Power, he fear. 
eb no Man; it will peraduenture come to paſs afterwards 
| that be may fear. For it is evident, that hath happened 
= to 


Whoſe Fury forc'd them all to fly; but one 


With all his Strength, the intangled Net to break. 
And with his Roaring all the Foreſt ſhakes, 


The Mouſe to'r her * the Lion to his Den. 


24 XZSOP?; "ABLES: 


to famius 2 great Kings, that they have either needes 
the Favour of _ _ or feared their Anger. 


\Ppreſt ih Heat, a © in the Shade A 
For his Repoſe his wearied Limbs had laid 3 

And fell aſleep; bout whom a Troop of poor 4 
And little Mice, that never durſt before 4 
Approach his Preſence, merry Paſtimes make, A 
Till with their Sport the angry Beaſt they wake, 


Which not ſo nimble as the reſt, alone 

Is left behind, and by the Lion caught, 
Whereat amaz'd, the filly Mouſe beſought 
The noble Lion, Vengeance not to ſhow 
For this her firſt Offence, but ler her go. 
The Lion ſoon conſenteth; fince the Blood 
Of one ſo baſe could do him little Good: 
And ſo the Mouſe departs ; but e'er the Day 
Was fully {pent, the Lion ſeeking Prey, 

And traverſing the Foreſt, chanc'd to be 
Entrapp'd in a Net unwarily. 

So ſtruggles to get looſe, but prov'd too weak, 


Wherefore for Help a hideous Noiſe he makes, 


Which when the Mouſe now heard, ſhe runs with Speed, 
Remembring how the Lion once her freed : | 
And though but weak, by knawing of the Net, 
The ſtronger Lion did at Freedom ſet: 
So Thanks on both Sides given, they part again, 


The Moral, 


ears inne "FUE ſeem a whi 5 4% ble 


Aid raiſe thee to the Height of Happineſs ; 3 In 75 


Inſult not oer the Weak, let Fortune may 8 ; P; 

Divert ber Smiles, and iby E/tate decay; 1 Of ( 

" And thou as much in need of others fand, | e 

A they of thee, when thia didft them command. IWhe 
| | | : 4. 
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EF ABLE XV. 
, Of be Sick Kite. Co 


| Kite lay fick in his Bed at the Point of Death ; he 
intreats. his Mother to go and beſeech the Gods. 
His Mother anſwered, That there was no Help to be 
hoped for from the Gods, whole holy Things and Altars 
he had ſo oft violated with his Rapines, | 
55 The Moral. 2 
It becomeib us to reverence the Gods, Fr they Belp the 
Godly, but are again the Ungodly ; being neglectmed in Proſ- 
perity, they will not hear as in our Miſery. Wherefore be 
mindful of them in Proſperity, that they may be preſent, 


being called upon in our Adverſity. 


FH E young Kite ſick, beſought his Dame to pray, 
And for his Health upon the Gods t call : 


I Bur the replied, Son, thou every Nay 


Didſt in thy Health into Deboiſtneſs fall; 
And thinkeſt thou the Gods will Comfort lend 


To thee, whom thou ſo highly d ſt offe d? 


'The Moral 


I thy Ble Days, let not too baughty Pride 


Put „ thy Thavghts, ſo caufing. a Neglect 


0% Cee, nb oe Lows ſhould be thy chiefeft Gig.: 


Left He, euboſe Preb r can raiſe, and Wrath arge J, 
When in thy Need, His Aid thon aft implare, 
Hs much ſeern thee, as thou diaſt him before. | | 

„„ e FABLE 


SOP“ FABLES. 
E XVI 


| = - 

Of the Swallow, and other Birds. = 
= TI 
Zu 


: 2 


- A S ſoon as the Flax began to be ſown, the Swallow | 
1 perſuadeth the little Birds to hinder the Sowing, ſay - 
ing often, That Snares were making for them. They | 
laugh at her, calling the Swallow a fooliſh Prophet, The 
Flax now growing up, and waxing green, ſhe admoniſned 
them again to pluck up that which was ſown. They laugh- F__ 
ed at her agiin. The Flax waxeth ripe, ſhe exhorts them 
to deſtroy the ſtanding Flax. When they would not hear | 
ber adyifing, no, not then indeed, the Swallow leaving 
the Company of the Birds, gets unto herſelf the Friendſhip Þ 
= of Man, enters a League with him, dwells with him, 
Cnheareth him with ſinging: Nets and Snares are made of the 7 
Flax for the reſt of the Birds. V 


Many neither knew how to provide well for themſelves, | 
gor will bear him who adviſeth them well; but when they © 
are in Dangers and Loffer, then at length they begin to 2 1 
wiſe, and to condemn their own Siuggliſpneſt. Now are thry On! 
eo1/e enouph ; this and that, ſay whey, ought to bave been | 

done. But it is better to be Prometheus than Epimetheus. 
Theſe were Brethren ; the Names are Greek, one of them i 
- took Counſel before the Thing was to be done: Which the In- © 
terpretation of their Names declareth. e ; 


THE 


— 


56's FAB IL 25. 27 


H E painful Husbandman his Ground doth ſow 
Wich fatal Hemp Seed. Him the Swallow ſpies, 
And knowingw hat great Danger thence would grow, 
To all the Birds with haſte away ſhe flies, 


And counſels them, That they with Speed repair, 


And (e'er the Seed a deeper Root did take) 
To ſpoil and pick it up with greateſt Care, 
Leſt if thereof the Fowlers Nets ſhould make, 
It prove the Ruin.of them all, and they 
With Loſs of Life repent their fond Delay. 
But the dull Birds, void both of Cares and Fears, 
Slight her Advice, until the curſed Grain 
Sprouts forth, and green upon the Ground appears. 
Whereat the wiler Swallow once again 


More earneſtly perſuades them not to loſe 


So fit Occafion ; but while yet they may 


© Prevent a future IIl, their Strength to uſe, | 


And not to let the Time quite flip away. 
Until the Hemp grown fully ripe, at laſt 
All Hope to ruin ſuch a Foe be paſt. 


Vet ſtill the Birds her Counſel do neglect, 


For which the Swallow quite forſakes the Field, 


; And as they her, ſo ſhe doth them reject, 


And her ſafe Neſt among the Houſes TY 


Where ſhe at quiet reſts, when hourly Cares 
p q 


Ard Fear of Death the others do perplex, 
While the fly Fowler with his Hempen Snares 
And crafty Gins each Minute doth them vex, 
So that nor Day nor Night, they truly can, 
Aſſure their Safety, if eſpy'd by Man. 


The Moral. 
127 bus they al Night good Counſel, beadlong run 


| On M. Hebie, and repent when tb' Hurt is done. 
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Of the Frogs and their King. 


Scorn and a Contempt. They importune Jupiter again; | 
they beſeech him to give them a King which may be valo-| 
Tous. Jupiter gives them a Stork, He walking thro' che 


— 


the Requeſt of the Frogs. They notwithſtanding were 
jnſtant again and again. until they inforced him. He caſt 
them down a Beam, That vaſt Weight ſhakes the Water 
with a great Noiſe. The Frogs being terrified, are ſilent.“ 


Frogs, who, if they have 4 King ſomewbat mild, they char. 


'H E Nation of the From, when it was free, veſought 
Jupiter to give them a King. Jupiter laughed at 


They adore their King. 'They come nearer by little and 
little ; at length caſting away Fear, they leap upon him, 
and down again from him. The ſluggiſh King is made . 


Fen very itoutly, devoureth what Frogs ſoever he meeteth| 
with, The Frogs then complained in vain of the Crue! 1 
of this King. Jupiter heareth them not, for they as vet 
complain, even at this Day; for the Stork g going to Reſt H 


Evening, they coming forth of their Dens, do ſecretly 877i 
" Murmur With a hoarſe Croaking; but they ſing to the Dei 17 


For Jupiter will nave it ſo, that they which prayed agi A: 


a mild King, ſhould now ſuffer an unmerciful one, 


The Moral. 


It is wont to fall gut to the common. People, even as ti th 


— 


Lin te be fuggiſh and Oy and ' wiſh that at bene“ 1 


"ESOP%; FanL zs. =. 


1 949 have a Man; and contrarily, if at any Time they . 


get 4 valiant King, they condemn his Cruelty, and commend 
== he Clemency of the former. Whether it be for that we al- 


ways miſtake our preſent Eſtale, or becauſe it 75 alrue V. ray 


0 That new Things are better than old. 


H E Frogs deſire a King, and for that wi | 
To Jupiter their earneſt Prayer ſend. 


| "a Fove ſmiles to fee their Folly, and denies 


3 Their Suit at firſt ; but tired with their Cries, 
He 'mongſt them throws a Log, whoſe heavy Fall 


With Terror ſo amaz'd the Frogs, that all 


Couch down for Fear, and with Amazement fland, 
In Readineſs t'obey the King's Command, 


Till waiting long, when they at laſt perceiv'd 


was nothing but a ſenſeleſs Log, bereav'd 


Of Life and Motion, all the Frogs beſtride 


2 His lumpiſh Back, and their mild King deride 

= Deſiring Fove to give them one, that may 

With awful Pow'r the mooriſh Empire ſway, 
And not a lifeleſs Block. Fove therefore ſends 
The Stork to them, which ſtalking proudly, bends | 
nt. His Mind to Fyranny, devouring ſtill 


The Frogs to pleaſe his Appetite and Will. 


= Weary whereof, the Frogs repine again; 
But Jode will hear them now no more complain: 


The Stork muſt govern ſtill, fince, not content, 
They murmur'd at a peaceful Government. 


The Moral. 


l Ha good ſo t er the King, we daily ſee 


1 repine; and if be peaceſul be, 
They count him dull ; if much ſevere, they crys 
Ard murmur rel gainſt bis Tyranny, | 


%%) Fa 


f FAB. 
FABLE XVII. 
Of ibe Doves and Kite, 


1 


HE Doves on a Time mode War with the Kite, 

whom that they might conquer, they choſe chef 
Hk for their King. He being made their King, playeth Þ 
the Enemy for their King. He plucketh and teareth them 
in Pieces, no leſs greedy thin the Kite. The Pigeons re- 
pent of their Enterprize, thinking it had been better for 7 
them to indure the Wars of the Kite, than the Tyranny thy 


of the Hawk, = 
The Moral. © 361 1 ; 
Loet it prieve no Man tos much for his own „ Condition ; 1 F 
for, as Horace ſays, Nothing is every Way happy. Z indeed ; 
would not wiſh my Lot to be changed, ſ that it be tolerable.\! = 


| Many having gotten a new Condition, have wiſhed the old a. 
- gain.” We are almoſt all of as ef ſuch a ſickly Diſoprienl 
that we grow weary of our ſelves. 5 A 


TiTention grown betwixt the Doves * kite: "ID I I AL 
The Doves, too weak with ſuch a Foe to fight, E = | 
E 


Tune Sparrow-Hawk to be their King elect 

| Hoping he would their Innocence protect, 
And quell th' inſultirg Kite. But he poſſeſt 
R Ol Rule, with greater Cruelty oppreſt 
The harmleſs Doves ; who now with Sorrow rue 

Their baſty Choice, ſince to their Loſs they knew, 
Twas ſafer with the Kite at War to be, 
Than to indure the Spar- Hawk's Tyranny. 


* 


ESO FABLES. 
The Moral. 


= Change ſeldim brings a better; every one 
. therefore reſt content, and covet none. 


FA B-L-E XIX. 
Of the Thief and the Dog. 
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Thief on a Time reaching Bread to 2 _ that he 
A would hold his Peace, the Dog anſwered, I know 
thy Treachery, Thou giveſt me Bread that I ſhould leave 
off barking ; but I hate thy Gift; for if I ſhall take thy 
Bread, thou will carry all Things out of the Flouſe. 

| The Moral, 
Beware you let not go a great Benefit for a ſmall. Take i 
heed you truft not every Man; for there are Men, who will 


not only ſpeak courteouſiy, but 40% deal kindly, with a trea- 


cherous Meaning. 
Thief with a felonious Intent, 
By Night to rob a Houſe, in ſecret went; ; 


A Dog eſpies him; but the crafty 3 


To pleaſe the Cur, and his Diſcovery ſave, 
(Leſt he ſhould bark too loud) offers him Bread, 
Which the good Dog refuſing, anſwered, 
Villain, thou giv'ſt a Morlel, but would do 
A greater Harm, ſhould I but ſuffer you. 
The Moral. : _ 
Beware to whom you truſt, or Faith impoſe, 


Lf far a little Gain, you greater loſe. 1 
4 | | FABLE 


But the wiſe Sow replies, She needed none. 


32 SOP FAEBIES. 
n > een . 
Of the Wolf and Sow. 
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HE Sow pigg'd. The Wolf promiſeth, that nge 
| will be Keeper of her yourg The Sow anſwered, 7 

That ſhe had no Need of the Service of the Wolf; if he 4 
would be counted religious, if he deſired to do an accept- 
able Thing, let him go further off; for the Office of the | 
Wolf did not conſiſt in his Preſence, but in His Abſence. =} 


8 The Moral. 


All Things are wot to be telieved of all, Many will profe 7 
fer their Pain,, not for the Love of thee, but Y eee L 
fe e ling their own Profit, not thine. | 


HE Sow had litter'd, when the Wolf 0 her 
With ſeemirg Care his Service did prefer, 
10 guard her Pigs, leſt Danger perchance might 
(The Sow being abſent) on her young Ones light. 


To gnard her Young, herſelf could do't alone; 
Knowing his Abſence ſafer far would be 
10 her and them, than the Wolf's Company. 


The Moral, 
Tr is not ſafe to truſt or credit all, 


Left ſome, pretending Love, ee 9 Fall. 
FA B LE | 


ESO P, FABL ES. 1 
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Of the Birth of the Mountains, ; 7 
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1 NCE there was a Report, that the Mountains were 
„ in Travail. Men come, and ſtand round about, ex- 

= petting ſome Maqnſter, not without Fear. At length the 
Mountains bring forth; there comes out a Mouſe, Then 
all the Spectators were ready to die with laughing. 


The Moral. Horace toucheth this Fable. 


| Mountains in Travail are; the Wonder's thus, 
- | A Mouſe comes forth ! O moſt ridiculous ! 


It alſo denotes Bragging : For Braggers, when they profeſs 
and boaſt of great Things, ſcarce perform ſmall, Wherefore * | 
thoſe Thraſo's are juſtly a Matter of Teſti and Scoffs. is 
Fable doth alſo forbid vain Fars. For the Fear of the Dan- = 
= ger 7s for the moſt Part greater than the Danger itſelf : It | 
is many Times ridiculous whith we fear. . 


= WAs rumour'd, that a Mountain big, ſhould be 

. | Deliver'd of a monſtrous Prodigy. 

Mien eaſy to believe, and glad to know, | | 

Whereto th. Event of this Report ſhould' grow, 

In Troops flock thither. So the Time drew nigh 

Of this long-look'd-for ſtrange Delivery. | | 

And from the Hills vaſt Womb Skips forth a Moute 5: 

To the SpeRators ſo. ridiculous, | „ 2 
h e 5. ET That 


S">5 
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That ſeeing they deluded were, retire, 
And laught at what before they did admire. 


The Moral, 


Great 2 hehe are ſhown, a fue 

With wauntins Words : But when to Proof they eme, 
And Men eupect like Ations, thry appear 
Ke vain, * merit 5 but a £5 a 


FABLE XXII. 
Of the Hound hat was deſpiſed by his Maſter. 


HE Maſter eggs on the Hound, which was now 


grown old; he calls on him in vain ; his Feet are 


Li, he maketh no haſte: He had caught a wild Beaft ; 

the wild Bezft ſlips out of his Teeth. His Maſter chides 
him with Strokes and Words. The Dog anſwered, that 
he-ought of Right to be pardoned ;, that now he was grown 
old, but he had been ſtout when he was young; but as T 
lee, quoth he, nothing pleaſeth without Profit. You lo- 
ved me when I was young and able to catch the Prey; you 
hate me now flow and toothleſs :} But if you were thank- 
fol, whom you loved in Times paſt being young, for your 
Benefit Sike; you would love now, be: rg old, ſor the 
Sake * his profitable Foul 


The 


OP FABLES, — 
The and, 
The Dag faid well: For as Ovid aid, Nothin g is 1 


but that which brings Profit. Behold, take away from a 
= greedy Mind the Hope of Gain, Nobody. will be ſought 


for. There is no Remembrance of a paſt Commodity, and the 
Favour of a Future not great; the chiefef} Thankfulneſs 


4 is for a preſent Benefit. Indeed it is a Shame to be ſpoken, 
but if we confeſs the Truth, the common Sort doth ap- 


proye Friendſhip by their Profit. 


Hound grown weak with Age, not able now 
To keep the Chace, and ſuch like Paſtime ſhow, 

As in his Youth he did, (yet willing flill, 

Equal t his Power, to pleaſe his Maſter's Will) | 

The Game being ſtarted, follows; and at length 

Faſtens ; but wanting his accuſtomed Strength, 

Lets go his Hold, and loſeth quite his Game, 

Nor able longer to purſue the ſame. 


Which when the Huntſman ſees, he angry grows, 


And beats the half-lame Dog with many Blows. 
Yet all would not prevail, the Hound no more. 
Could gain the Ground which he bad loſt before ; | 
But panting falleth down, for which the Man 

With Fury threatens the poor Curagain, 

That he ſhould loſe his Life, ſince now unfit 

For Uſe, he longer did not merit it. 

The Dog replies, Sir, if you grateful were, 


& You ouaht til] to remember the faithful Care 


And Se. ice of my Youto ; and not when Age 

Hath weaken'd me with undeſerved Rage, 
Haſten my Death: but as for Profit then, 
So do for Love, and cheriſh me again. 


The Moral. 


So we behold too often in this vain 

And thankl:ſs Age, for the Defire of Gain 
Oli Servants ſhaken off, although their Care 
7 enrich their Maflers their unioing were. 
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ASOP*s FABLES, 
e 
Of the Hares and the Frogs. 
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| HE Woods roaring with an anaccuſtomedWhirlwind, 


the trembling Hares begin to fly away haſtily. But 


as they were flying, there being a Fen in their Way, they | 


ſtood doubtful, incompaſſed with Dangers on both Sides. 
And which was a Provocation of greater Fear, they ſee 


Frogs drowned in the Fen. Then one of the Hares, wiſer | 


and more eloquent than the reſt, ſaid, Why do you fo 


- .. vain)y fear ? We have need of Courage; we have indeed 


Nimbleneſs of Body, but we want Courage. This Dan- 
ger of the Whirlwind is not to be run from, but to be 
lighted. 5 5 FL 


The Moral. 


In every Thing there is need of Courage. Virtue without Þ 
Confidence lieth under Foct ; for Confidence is the Captain FE 


and Quten of Virtue. 


A PFirighted with the Noiſe of ſudden Storms, 
Tae light-foot-Hares forſake their open Forms, 
Ana to the Woods retire, But there the Noiſe 
Doth more increaſe, for the Wind's louder Voice 
Noar'd amongſt the Trees. From hence again they fly, 
Seeking a Place of more Security, —— 
But far they had not gone, when in their Flight 
A Pool their Journey ſtopt : Which did ſo fright 


The 
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We ſoon ſhall fee the Fury of this Storm 


ESO P' FABLES, 
The trembling Har es, that all amaz'd they fit 
At length one finds a Breach, and thinks it fit 


Through that to run, and make no longer Stay; 
But this Plot fail'd them too ; for in their Way, 


| As they ſhould paſs, a ſtanding Pool they ſpy, 


Wherein a Multitude of Frogs did lie, 

As they ſuppoſed, drown'd ; and therefore Fear 
Commands them further not their Courſe to ſteer. 
So they conſult what now is beſt to do; 


Backward they dare not, forward cannot go; T 
Leſt while they ſhun the Storm, the preſent Waves, 


If they ſhould enter, might become their Graves. 
Amidſt this general Fear, up ſtarted one 


(More ſolid than the reſt in Judgment grown, 


By Age and long Experience) who thus ſaid, 
Stand not amaz'd, my Friends, nor be diſmay'd : 


Though Storms at firſt affrighted us, yet they 
Cannot ſtill laſt ; or, yet admit they may, 


Our warm and Fur-lin'd Coats can well with-hold 
The ſtrongeſt Storms, and ſhield us *gainſt the Cold. 
Yet thoſe are weak Supporters to the Mind: 


| That beſt withſtands the Power of the Wind. 


And if ourſelves with Patience we can arm, 


The Moral; 


Man like the Pares, with adverſe Trouble croft,, 
Muft not at firft deſpair, as if bed loft © 


All Hope of future Help, but fledfaft Rand, 


{ Arm'd with the Shield of Patience) gainſt the Band 
Of the World's greateft Tempeſt, which once paß, 


He foall arrive i' eternal Reſt at la. 


FABLE 


Waſte its own Strength. She ſcarcely thus had ſaid, 
But the inraged Tempeſt was allay d. 
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FABLE XXIV. 
| Of the Kid and the Wolf, 
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XX7HEN the Goat was going to feed, ſhe ſhut ap 


ber Kid at Home, charging him to open to No- 


body, until herſelf ſhould return. The Wolf which had 
heard that afar off, after the Departure of bis Dame, 
knocks at the Door; counterfeits the Goat's Voice, com- 
manding the Doors to be opened. The Kid perceiving the 
Teceit, faith, I will not open them: For although thy 
Voice imitates the Goat's, yet indeed I ſce a Wolf through 
the Chinks. Es 55 5 


The Moral, 
For Children to obey their Parents, is beneficial 7% them- 
ſelves; and it becomes a young Man to give Ear to an old. 


HE Goat went out into the Field to feed, 
Leaving at Home her young and tender Kid, 
_ Commanding her, that ſhe ſhould open the Door 
To none, till her Return. The Wolf that bore 
No good Intent, in Ambuſh lies hard by, 
And hears their Talk; who therefore preſently 
Knocks at the Door, and feigns a Goat. like Voice, 
But the young Kid replies, Friend, ceaſe your Noiſe. 
Here is no Entrance ; for your feigned Note - 
Tells me you are a Wolf, and not a Goat. 
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| The Moral. 
Do as thy N bid, and be not led 


| Alray by Counſel of each fooliſh Head. 


FABLE XXV. 
Of the Hart and the Sheep. 


oz 5 - 


4 


that ſhe did owe him a Buſhel of Wheat; but the 


| gt accuſeth a Sheep before 1 Wolf, crying —_—_ 
Sheep indeed was ignorant of the Debt; yet nere 


by Reaſon of the Wolf's Preſence, promiſeth that ſhe 


would pay it. A Day is appointed for Payment; it comes, 
the Hart warns the Sheep of it, ſhe denieth it: for what 
ſhe had promiſed, ſhe excuſes it done for Fear, and the Pre- 
ſence of the Wolf; and that a forced Promiſe ought not to 


be kept. 
The Moral. 


The Sevſe of the Law is, It is lawful to drive back Force 
by Force. From this ſmall Fable a certain new one duth 
ariſe, That it is lawful to repel Craft by Cunning. 


HE Hart pretends the.Sheep did owe a Debt, 
Long due to him, and now demandeth it 
Before the Wolf. The Sheep durſt not deny, 


| Tho! * when her greateſt Foe was by. 


But freely it confeſt; and ſo a Day 
Appointed was, when ſhe the ſame ſhould pay; "3 
Which drawing nigh, the Hart demands his Due, 
To whom the Sheep replies, My Friend, to you 
I nothing owe; once J confeſt for fear, | 
But now deny; the Wolf's not preſent here. 


: The Moral. 


Force and Fraud are good Weapons 70 defend, 
- Where Force and Fraud are uſed to fend. | 


FABLE XXVI. 


Of the Countryman and tbe Snake. 
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<4 Certain Countryman had foſter'd up a Snake, and on | 


a Time being angry, ſtrikes the Beaſt with his Staff: 


"He eſcaped not without a Wound. Afterwards the Coun- 
tryman falling into Want, ſuppoſed that Miſhap befel him 
for the Injury done to the Snake, Therefore ke humbly 

requeſteth the Snake, that he would come back, He faith, | 

He did forgive him, but that he would not return; and 
that he could not be ſafe with the Countryman who had 
ſiuch a great Staff at home. That the Mark of the Wound 


was gone, yet the Remembrance thereof fill remained. 


'The 


| Once . 
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The Moral. 


I. is ſcarce ſafe to give Credit to bim the ſecond Time, 
Z who hath once violated his Faith. Indeed to forgive an 
Injury is truly a Point of Mercy. But to lool to a Man's 
= Se, is both benefitting, and a Point of Wiſdom. | 


Country man once kept a Snake, which he 
2 Had foſter'd long, till one Day furiouſly 
He ſtruck the ſame ; for which the injur'd Snake 
Flies to the Wood, and did his Houſe ſorſake. 
= She being gone, the Man at length grew poor, 
vet could no Reaſon call to- mind therefore, 
XZ Unleſs the Abſence of the Snake; ſince he 
Without Deſert abus'd her wrongfully ; 
He therefore nimbly to the T hicket flies 
To ſeek her out, whom he at laſt eſpies; 
And ſeeming greatly for his Wrong to mourn, 
Asks Pardon firſt, then begs ſhe would return, 
And live with him again, The Snake replies, 
Although the Wound were cur'd, his Injuries 
Were not forgot; nor would ſhe venture more 
To live where ſhe had found ſuch Wrong before, 


The Moral. 


Woe 222 Friend, a ſecond Time beware. 
It's noble to forgive; but have a Care, 


FABLE 
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FABLE XXVII. . 

Of the Fox and the Stork. 1 L 
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Fox invited a Stork to Supper; he poureth out the 
Food upon the Table, which beirgliquid, (the Stork! 
In vain attempting with ber Bill) the Fox Jicketh up. The J. 

poor Bird goeth her Way deluded, is both aſhamed and |, 
grieved at the Injury. A few Diys after ſhe returneth, ano ©, 
inviteth the Fox. There was ſet a Glaſs- Veſſel full of 
Meat; which Veſſel, i fince it was of a narrow Neck, the 
Fox might behold the Meat, and alſo be hungry; taſte he 
could not; but the Stork eaſily ſucked up all wither Bill. 


The Moral. 


| Laughter deſerves Laughter, Feſt deſerves Feſt, Dec 
deſerves Deceit, and Fraud deſerves Fraud. . 


H E Fox to Supper did the Stork invite, 
1 The Stork accepts his Kindneſs, and at Night 
| Meets with her Promi'e to partake her Share | 
{© — (As ſhe ſuppoſeth) of moſt dainty Fare. 
But the ſly Fox deceitfully provides 
Nothing but liquid Stuff, which ſpreading glides 


All 
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All thin about the Table; ſo that ſhe 


Could nothing eat, while the Fox haſtily 


Licks it all up. The Stork but little ſhews | 


Of outward Anger, but away ſhe goes 
| Hungry as when ſhe came. But many Days 
Mere not outworn, when ſhe again repays 


The Fox with like Deceit; invites him home, 
To dine with her: The Fox did kindly come, 


Where ſhe provides a Veſſel made of Glaſe, 


Fill'd full of Liquor too, whence nought could paſs, 
To feed the hungry Fox, beſides the Neck 

Too narrow for his Head, when her long Beak 
Sucks it all outs Yet kindly ſhe intreats 


Her Neighbour Fox to taſte of ſuch courſe Meats 


As ſhe prepar 'd. But he, poor hungry Cur, 
Seeing himſelf requited well by her E 
For his old Crift, with Sh:zme departs away 

To his own Home, his Hunger to wy 


The Moral. 


An antient Proverb ſays, *Tis not Deceit, 

Deceivers to delude ; as here we ſee 

The Stirk, inſtrudted by the Fox's Wit, 
Retorts upon bim his own Knavery. 
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there is in thee much Art, but no Senſe. 


That Man ſhould ſo much Skill on thee beſtow, 


External Shape and Beauty of the Face 


44. ES GPC FABLES. 
FABLE XXVIII. 


Of the Wolf and Painted Head. 


5 Wolf oft turneth about a Man's Head tound in a Car- | 
ver's Shop, wonders at it, thinking, that which in- | 
deed was, that it had no Senſe, O fair Head, faith he, | 


The Moral. 


Outward Beauty is acceptable, if the Inward be preſent. 
But if we mull want one of them, it i: better to want the 
Outward than the Inward ; for that without this doth ſame- | 
times bring Hatred, and a Fool is ſo much more odious, 6) 
haw much be is more beautiful. | 


| Ithin a Carver's Shop, a Wolf eſpies 8 
The Figure of a Man's Head carv'd in Wood: 
Which viewing well, on all Sides caſt his Eyes; 
But when he ſaw and rightly underſtood 
It was not what it ſeem'd in outward Show, 
O Head moſt fairly fram'd ! cries with Diſdain, 


Yet neither Senſe, nor Art, in thee remain. 


The Moral. 


Decks not a Man; but the internal Grate, © | 
| | FABLE 


ESO P' FABLES. 
FABLE XXIX. 


| Of the Chough, 
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E 7 Chough adorned himſelf with the Feathers of a 


1 Peacock, Then ſeeming to himſelf very. brave, 


ſcorning his own Kind, he betook himſelf tothe Company 
of the Peacocks. They at length underſtanding the De- 


ce't, ſt-ipt the filly Bird of his Colours, and whipt him. 
Horace, in his firſt Book of bis Epiſtles, relates this little 


Fable of : Jackdaw. He faith, That on a Time, a Jack- - 
daw being deckt with Feathers, which ſhe had gathered 


together, that had fallen from other Birds, afterwards, 


when each Bird had taken away her own Feather, ſhe be- 


came ridiculous, Left if perhaps the Flock of Birds ſhall 


come to fetch again their own Feathers, the Jackdaw cau- 
ſed Laughter, being fiript of her ſtollen Colours. 


: The Moral. 


This Fable reproveth them, who carry themſelves more 


leftily than is fitiing, who live with them that are both 
wealthy and more noble; re herehy they of ti mes become Poor, 
and are ſcorn'd. Well doth Jovenal adviſe, This Sentence 
deſcending from Heaveu, Ty d. Sgavley, that is, KNOW 
THY SELF, | | | | 


The | 
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= HE Jay herſelf with Peacock's Plumes adorns, 
And fair in her own Fancy, proudly ſcorns 
Her Fellow-Jays ; and doth aſſociate OLED 
Herſelf among the Peacocks ; but their State 
Brooking no ſuch Deceit, when they perceiv'd 
Her fooliſh Pride, they quickly her bereav'd 
Of theſe gay Feathers, with Diſgrace expel. | 
Her from their Preſence quite, again to dwell 
Amongſt her Equals, who with Scoffs deride 
Her borrowed Shape, and too ambitious Pride, 


The Moral. - | 
Ambitions Unthrifts 2 that vainly Spend 7 5; 
T heir Wealth, and above themſelves aſpire, i' th* End, 


When they no longer can their Pride maintain, 
Prove Beggars, reaping nothing, but Diſdain. 


Ke ; 


FABLE XXX. 
Of the Fly and the Ant. 5 
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A Fly contended with an Ant, bragging that ſhe' was 
Noble, the other Ignoble; that ſhe did fly, the 
Ant creep; that ſhe was converſant in Kings Houſes ; that 
the other did lie hid in Holes, gnaw Corn, and drink Wa- 
ter; ſhe boaſted that ſhe fared ſumptuouſly, and yet not- 
withſtanding obtained theſe Things by Idleneſs. On the 
contrary, the Ant gloried, that ſhe was not ene, 
1 b | content 
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ESO 
content with her own Birth: That the Fly was a Vagrant, 
ſne herſelf conſtant in a Place, and that Grain, and run- 
ning Water did ſavour as well to the Ant, as Paſty and 
Wine to the Fly; and that ſhe obtained theſe Things not 
by ſlothful Idleneſs, but by diligent Labour Furthermore, 
That the Ant was merry and ſafe, beloved of all, and to 
conclude, a Pattern of Labour; that the Fly was full of 
Anxiety, always in Peril, troubleſome to all, hated of all, 


and finally, a Pattern of Slothfulneſs. That the Ant, be- 


ing mindful of Winter, did lay up Proviſions afore-hand. 


T That the F ly did live for a Day, either to be contingally 
| hungry, or certainly to die in Winter, | "Mm 


| The Kite. 


He that gots on to ſpeak what be will, ſhall bear what 


he will not. The Fly, if fhe bad ſpoken well, bad heard 


| | well, But I ent to the Ant, for a mean Life with Safe 


ty ſeemeth to be more deſirable than a glericus Life with 
Danger. | . 8 5 
HE boaſting Fly upbraids the painful Ant, 
Tat ſhe Ignoble was, and much did want 
The dainty Fair, whereon Flies daily fed, 


= While in the Courts of Kirgs their Lives they led, 
Sucking the felf-ſame Liquor, feeding too . 
On the ſame Meat as Princes uſe to do. f 


But ſhe, poor Emmet, on the Ground did creep, 

And her baſe Dwelling but in Mole- hills keep, 

Feeding on Roots, and thinneft Water made | 
er choiceſt Drink. But the Emmet anſwering, ſaid, 


| Fond Braggard, ceaſe thy Boaſting ; tho? our Fare 
Be not ſo rich as yours, yet know we ſhare 


Nothing but what we rightly call our own, 
And truly labour for; whereas you none 
Poſſeſs at all, but what you get by Stealth, 
And ſecretly purloin from others Wealth. 
For which y'are ſcorn'd of all, and {carce can move 
One Minute ſafe ; we purchaſe all Men's Love, 
And by our painful Induſtry do give | 
lofiructions to her Creatures, how to live, 


ABLES, 45. 


Storing 


r F. 


Storing for Winter; you perchance a Day 
May richly feed, and all the Summer play 
And hunt about; but if one nipping Froſt 0 
Preſent itſelf, your Pleaſures all are loſt, W Wi 
Not able to withſtand the ſmalleſt Cold,. | 
Nor yet for Want of Food your Lives to hold 
One little Winter; while in midſt of Heat, 

We gather Suſtenace with Pain and Sweat, 
That by our Gath'rings we may live at Eaſe, 
When you for want of due Relief, deceaſe. 

5 | 


The Moral: 5 


The Gallant's Riot, and his vain Expence 

1s here expreft ; the Phoughman's Providence © 
Where, while one waſtes, the others gather Wealth, 
And, though obſcurely, lives in-perfe ct Health, 


FABLE xxx. 


Of the Toad and the Ox. 


KE 
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& Toad being ambitious to match an Ox, ſtretc hel 
out herſelf, Her young one exhorted his Dame to 


deliit from her Enterprize, for that a Toad was nothin! 
„ ; 1 | | to 
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to an Ox. She i the e Time. Her young 
one crieth out, Mother, altho' you burlt, you will never 
overcome the Ox, And when ſhe had ſwell ed the third 
Time, ſhe burſt, 


The Moral. 


Every one hath his own Gift. This Man ſurpaſſeth in 
Beauty, another in Strength; one in Wealth, another in 
Friends, It becometh every Man to be content with his own. 
Another Man is able of Body, thou in Wit. Wherefore let 
| every one conſider himſelf ; and let bim neither envy bis 
Superiors, tohich is miſerable ; nor 4% re to contend with 
Him, which is a Point of Folly. 


H E Toad beholds the Ox's comely Stature, 
| And envying to ſee ſo large a Creature, 
How he in Greatneſs did her far excel, 
Collecteth all her Venom, *gins to ſwell, 
And queſtions of her Daughter ſtanding by, 
Whether the Ox or ſhe ſeems in her Eye 
The Fairer now. The Daughter anſwer'd fraight, 
Good Mother, ceale your Swelling, leſt too late . 
| Your Folly you repent, and burſt ; for ſtrive 
Till Death, you can to no ſuch Height arrive. | 
Yet ne ie the Toad attempts again; 
The third Time too, until with extreme Pain þ 
The Poiſon burſteth through her tender Skin, 
Not able longer now to hap it in. 


The | Moral. 


Nature all Gifts b:ftaweth upon none: 
Some wiſe we ſety ſome fair, ſome crooked green; 
 Wheremwith all Gould content ubm, and not be 
Envis us at _ anotver's Nrality. 
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FABLE XXXIL 
Of the Horſe and the Lion, 


Lion came to devour a Horſe » But wanting Strength, 
IX by Reaſon of his Age, he began to think on ſome 
Cunning 5 he proſeſſeth himſelf a Phyſician, delays the 
Horſe with a long Circumſtance of Words. The Horſe 
ſets Deceit againſt Deceit, and Fraud againſt Fraud: He 
frigned that he had lately pricked his Foot in a thorny 
Place, beſeecheth the Phyfician to look into it, and pull | 
out the Thorn. The Lion conſentetb. But the Horſe, 
with all the Force he could, ſmites the Lion with his Heel, 
and forthwith betakes himſelf to his Feet. The Lion 


with much ado at length recovering himſelf, for he was He ; 
almoſt killed with the Blow, faith, I have a juſt Reward f 0.7 
| for my Folly, and he is rightly eſcaped away, for he hath = 4 


revenged Deceit with Deceit. 
The Moral. 


Difembling is worthy if Hatred, and to be catch'd with 
Difembling. An Enemy is not ie be feared, mbich openly | 
ſpews himſelf an Enemy. But he that pretends good Will, 
when be is an Fnemy, be only indeed is ta be feared, and 

Moſt worthy of Hatred. | EB: | 
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Unegry, yet weak with Age, a Lion's Mind 
Is to devour a luſty Horſe inclin'd-: 
Yet durlt not ſeize on him by open Strength; 


And therefore with himſelf thus plots, at length 


T' inſinuate with, and by ſome fly Way 
The Horſe into his Power to bettay. | 
The Lion therefore feigns bimſelf to be 
Skilfal i' th' Art of learn'd Chirurgery, 


| Boaſting what wonderous Works he had done. 


But th' Horſe perceives his Craft; and mak ing Moan, 


Replies, grave Sir, none have more Need of you, 


Nor more defires your Help, than now I do. 


Por leaping Yeſterday the Hedge, a Prick 


Stuck in my Hoof, and there ſo faſt doth ſtick, 
That I by no Means can pluck out the ſame, 
But fear, if it ſhould Feſter, *twould me lame, 
Your kind Aſſiſtance therefore, Sir, I beg. 

The Lion wills him to ſhew him his Leg. 
Which lifting vp, the Lion comes to view 

The Place; cloſe looking, the Horſe backward threw 
His harden'd H of, and on the Forehead ftruck 
The Lian, that he fell'd him, then betook 
Himſelf to nimbleli Speed, and poſts away, 
Leaving the Lion, who fore wounded lay 
Struggling for Life; which he recovering, ſaid, 


Thus lor my Folly Jam well appaid. 


The Moral. 


He is the fearfull 8 Toe, who by Pretence 

Of Lowe ſeek; t' undermine poor Inncence 3 
And Merits miſi Revenge ; when open Foes 
"= eas I/ be witl food with open Blows. 
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FAB 1 E XXXIII 
Of the Horſe and the Aſs. 
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Horſe trimmed vp with Trappings 5 a $:ddle, 
ran along the Highway with a very great neigh- | 
Ing. But by chance a loaden Aſs hindered him as he 
was running. The Horſe fuming with Anger, and fiercely 
chewiag his foaming Bridle, why, quoth he, thou dull | 
flothfol Aſs, doit thou hinder the Horſe? Give Way, I 
jay, or I will trample thee under my Feet. The Aſs con- 
trarily not daring to Fray, gives place quietly. But as 
the Horſe was (wiftly flying forwerd, and training on his 
Pace, his Groin burſt, Then being unfit for Rate and 
. Skew, heis ſtript of his rich Harneſs, and is fold to a Car- 
man. Afterward the Als ſeeth him come with a Cart, and 
faith unto bim, ho, good Sir, what brave Furniture 1; 
there? Where is your gilded Saddle, your ſtudded Girth 
Where 15 your glittering Bridle? O Friend, it matt needs ſo * 
0 LO you, being io proud. | 
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The Moral. | T1) ; 


Mi Men are fi fed up in 8 being neither 7469 
mindful of themſete1 nor of Modeſty. But becauſe they greu 
Proud in Projperity, they fall into Adr e: fity. I would adviſt { 
them to bo wary, tho * /eerm to themſelves to be bappy: 5 

Fir if the Wheel of Firtune ſpall be turned about, thev will 
Hud it a Wijh miſcrabl wind WY ee to have been i 


e 
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Proſperity: That Evil alſo is added unto the Heap of their 


Misjortunes, that they ſhall be deſpijed of ti. je robom they 
themſelves have deſpiſed ; and tbiſe will laugh them ta 


ſrorn, whom they themſelves laughed at. 


Stately Horſe with Trappings richly deckr, 
| Champing the foaming Bit, meets in his Way 
A loiden'd Aſs, whom he thus proudly checkt, 
Villain, how durſt thou thus our Journey ſtay ? 


| Quickly give Place, and ſtop not my Career, 


Lett with my Feet J force thee, if thou Rand 


Ia this Preſumption long. The Ass for Fear, 
Though loaden'd ſore, obeyeth bis Command 


And lets him paſs. The Horſe runs ſwiftly on, 
Needing no Spur, the Courage of his Mind | 
Hurry'd him forward. Far he had not gone, 

But burſt a Gut, and became broken Wind, 5 
Which when his Maſter ſaw, and that his Horſe 
Wanted that Swiftnefß as before he had, | 
Deems him not able to maintain the Courſe, 

And fit for nothing but a Carrier's Pad; 

He therefore ſells him unto one, that ſtraight 
Loads his proud Back with Hampers: Whomthe Aſs ' 
Meeting again out of his ſtately Gate, 

Thus ſcoffingly deridech as they paſs; 


8 Alack! my Friend, where's now thy golden Bit? 
Thy ſtately Saddle? What's become of all 


Thy rich Attire ? O how bereft of it 
| Did thou into Contempt thus baſely fall? 


The Moral. 
Many in proſfrons State are puffed ſo, 


They ſcarce themſe/ves, or their own Beings knows — © 
Till adverſe Fortune turning her croſs Wheel,  * 


They beadlong to their own Deſtruction reel; 


And enly this to their ſad Fate can 8 
1 once was Rich, now I'm fall I to Decay. 


CCC 
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FABLE XXXIV. D 
Of the Birds and four footed Beaſis. F 
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H E Birds had, a Fight with the four-footed Beaſts: 
Tbere was Hope on both Sides, Fear on both Sides, 
2rd Danger on both Sides, But the Bat deſferting his Fel- 
ws, fal's off to the Enemy. The Birds overcome, the | 
Exple being General and Leider; and they condemn the 
R-negido Ba', that he ſhould never return unto Birds, 
en] that he Would never fly in the Day-time. This is 
the : Reaſvn that the Bat never flieth but 7 . 


The pd 


He that denieth to be Pariaker of Adverfity and „ 
with his Fellows, 2x be without Projperity . and Safe 
to tb them. 


Atwixt the wing'd Inhabitants of the Air, 
And ſour- footed Beaſts, fierce Wars incenſed were, 

'1h: Fight was fierce and doub:fo) ; but the ſtrong, 
And active Beaſts ſeem'd the beſt Warriors long. 
For which the Ba? ſorſakes her winged Crew, 
And treacherouſly into their Army flew, 
Bat when the Birds the Eagle choſen had 
To lead their Hoſt, and him the Sov'reign made, 
The Birds o'erthrew the Beaſts : So now the Pat 
Would fain again unto the Birds retreat. | 

5 5 | But 


ES OPS FABLES, 


But not admitted, they her guilty find 
Of highet Treaſon, and her ſtraight confin*d 
From their Dominions, charging her no more 
On pain of Death by Day in Air to ſoar; 
But lurking from the Sight of them, by Night, 
When others go to Reſt, begins her Flight. | 


5 The Moral. 
No faithful Subject ought for Refuge fy 


From his own Country to an Enemy, | 
Hr who bis native Soil leaves in Diſtreſs, 
Ougtt ever to be barr d ber Happineſs. 


FABLE XXXV. 
07 the Wolf and the Fox. 
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neſs. The Fox cometh unto him, inquireth of him 
the Cauſe of his Retiredneſs. The Wolf perceiving that 
there was a Plot laid for him, diſſembleth Sickneſs te be 


the Cauſe; defires che Fox to £0 to pray unto the Gods for 


him. She grieving that her Decent ſucceeded no better, 
goes to a Shepherd, acquaints him that the Den of the 


Wolf was ppen, and that the Enemy teing ſecure, might 


eaſily be overthrown unawares. The Shepherd alls on the 
Wolf, flays him. The Fox enjoys both the Den and the 


Prey. But ſhe had but a ſhort Comfort of her Wicked- 


neſs, not long after the ſame Shepherd taketh her. 


D 4 - ; 


— 


A Wolf, when he had ſufficient Booty, liv'd in Idle- 


96 E SOF FAIIIS5. 


The Moral. | 
Envy is a filthy Thing, and ſometimes deftruive, even 


ante the Author himſelf. Horace, in his firſt Buok of E 


Epiſtles, | . 
The envious Man repines, and frets to fee 
His Neighbour flouriſh in Proſperity. 
A preater Torment than an envious Mind, 
Sicilian Tyrants never yet could find. | 


Lutted with over-feeding in his Den, 
The Wolf takes his Repoſe, whoſe Preſence when 
Ine Fox long mit, he ſtraight ſuſpects that he 

_ Had ſome Proviſion gather'd ſecretly, 

Which kept him in, deſirous of a Share; 

For which he ſtrait doth to the Wolf repair, 

And with fair Lapguage greets him, asking, Why 
So long they wanted his good Company? 

The Wolf likes not his coming, and complains 

A fore Diſeaſe his Abſence now conſtrains, 
Wiſkivng the Fox his friendly Pray'rs to ſend 

To Fove for him, that his Diſeaſe may end. 

So the deluded Fox departs, much griev'd 

That he in's ExpeSation was deceiv'd : 

And changing Grief to open Malice, flies 

| To call the Shepherd, ſhewing him where lies 
The lurking Wolf. The Shepherd plac'd his Net, 
And kilPd the Wolf. Which done, the Fox did get 
Poſſeſſion of his Houſe and Prey; but there | 
He. long Time ſtaid not ſafe; for in that Snare 
Which caught the Wolf, the Fox entangled lay, 
And or his Treachery, his Life did pay, 


The Moral, 


Sicili:n Tyran's never get could fd, 
4 ereater Torment than an envious Mind; 
WWoith gnates the Heart until it dbes deprive 
dijeif of Foy, ta ſee anriber thrive. © | 
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Stag belolding himſelf in a clear Fountain, com- 
mends the high and branching Horns of his Fore“ 

be d, but condemns the Smallneſs of his Shanks, By chance 
while he thus muſeth and judgeth himſelf, in comes the 
Hunter. The Stag fleeth more {willy than Dorts, and 
| the Eaft Wind driving the Storms. The Dogs purive him 
fleeing. But as he entered into a very thick Wood, his 
Horns were hampered in the Boughs; and then a: length 
he commended his Legs, and condemned his Hoins, 
which cauleth him to be a Prey unte the Dogs. | 


8 

| The Moral. | | 
We ſeer Things to be fhunned, and we ſbun Things to 
be d:fired. Thaſe Things ple iſe which burt 27; and thoſe 
Things dijoieaje which de us good. We defire Happineſs be- 
fire we hn to where it is: Me feel the Excellency of Wealth, 
ani the Highneſs of Honours: We thine Happineſs to be 
placed in thoje Things, in which notwithtanding there is 
| much Labour and Pain, That our Lyric Poet jignifie:!b no- 
lably. | V 

Fierte Bortas sends the lifty Pine 
An T mers F J bien: 
If rar Hul fran hi, Hart? Divine, 


E ; hy 
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Didſt thou commend thy Branches ſo, 
Which now do prove thy Overthrow 5 
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HE glorious Sun diſplays his Beams - 
Upon the fair and glittering Streams, | 
Whither the Hart repairs to drink; 
And ſtanding on the River's Brink, 
Grows proud to ſee the ſpreading Horns 


Which his moſt ſtately Brows adorns, 
But looking further, when he ſpies 


His little Feet and flender Thighs, 
Diſmay'd he ftands that they ſhould be 
Supporters of ſuch Majeſty. 


While muſing thus, at length he hears 


The Noiſe of Hounds ; when ftrack with Fears, 
Away he poits, and takes the Wood, | 
Where he ſuppos'd molt Safety ſtood : 

But in his Flight his rag ged Horns, 5 
Still fait'ning amongſt the thickeſt Thorns, 
With-beld his Swiftneſs, ſo that he 1 
Became a Prey unto his Enemy. 

Who thus complains before his Death, 

Why, Boaſter with unhallow'd Breath, 


And thy ſwift Feet more proudly ſcorn, 
Which hadſt thou kept the Plains, had bo. 
Thee ſwifter than the whiſtling Wind, : 


And thy Purſers left behind ? my 4 
—_— 7 
| The FM | | Hurt, 


8 uf ful Things too often we rejelt, 
Becauſe not fair in Show, but flill reſpect 
The World"; gay Vanities, which rather throm 
Defruftion en 45, than a Gord beſtow, 
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FABLE XXXVIL 
Of the Viper and the File. 
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A Viper finding a File in a Shop, began to gnaw it. 
The File ſmiled, ſaying, What Fool? What doſt 


canſt waſte me, which am wont to bite upon the Hard- 
ness of Braſs, 1 | | | 


| 


The Moral. : 


Lain and again ſee with whom thou Baſt to do. If you © 
wbet your Teeth againf# the more hardy, thiu ſhall nat 


et bin, Gut pourſelſ. 


| Viper finds a hardened File, and gnaws 


The fame for Anger, twixt her pois'nous Jaws, 
Jo whom the ſmiling File replies, Fond Aſs, 
What doſt thou attempt? Thou mayeſt devour Braſs 
With far more Eaſe than me; for ſtrongeſt Steel 
Yields to my Strength; if it my Harſhneſs feel. 


LIN ontend not raſbly, left overcome with Strength, 


Woolly the Harm redound to thee at length. 


'D6 7: 77 


thou? Thou mayeſt wear out thy Teeth, before thou 
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FABLE XXXVIIL 
Of the Wolf ard the Lambs. 
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N a Time there was a League between the Wolves 


and Lambs, with whom by Nature there is Diſcord. 


neonages were given on both Sides. The Wolves gave 
their young ones, the Sheep a-Band of Doss. The Sheep 
being quiet and ſceding, the young Wolves howl for De- 
ſhe of their Dems. Then the Wolves ruſhing in, cried 
out, complaining, that they had broken Fidelity, and tie 
Leagues and toe in Pieces the Sheep, being leſt deſtitute 
of the Guard of. the Dogs. | 


The Mors! 


It is a Filly, if in a Trace you deliver your Guard to 
t Ene ny. For he that was an Enemy, bath not yet per- 
2% p left off to be an Eucmy : Via, perchance be will take 


O-ccajion to jet upin you, being defliiute of Help. 


VV E often have by long Experience ſeen, | 
What Hatebetween the Wolves andShcep hath been, 
But nov. a League is made, and Pledges are | 
On both Sides gien; leſt a furure War 

Urjuily might ariſe. The f' y Sheep 

Deiiver's up their Dogs, were went to keep 
heir Canß nes ſafe: The Wolves with willing Heart 
Uato-ti.e Sheep do with their ycung ones part: 


So 


r- 
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So the Sheep to Paſture quietly, - | 
Who abſent the young Wolves ſtrait howl and cry, 
Wan:ing their Dams to ſuckle them, Which Noiſe 
When the Woll es heard, knowing their young one's Vo, 
They the unguarded Sheep at Paſture take, 
And then a Prey to their Injultice make, 


The Moral. 
When thou a League concludeſt with thy Foe, 
Conſult what Pleages from thy Part may go, 
Left weakn'd by their Abſence, thy baſe Foe, 
Make that Pretence\to work thy Overthrow, 


& 


FABLE XXXIX. 
Of thx Wood and the Clown. 
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T what Time the Trees ſpake, a Countryman came 

% unto a Woog, deſiring that he might take a Heive 
for bis Hatchet. The Wood conſenteth, The Country- 
man having fitted his Hatchet, began to cut down the. 
Trees. Then, and i indeed too late, it repented the Wood 


of her Eaſineſs to yield, It grieved her, that berielr Was 
the Cauſe of. her own Ruin. 


| The Moral. | 
Beware of er hem you deferve well, There have been 


may who have abuſed a Benefit received, to 1he Deſtru. 
Eien of tbe Hathar, $2729 6 


Wen 
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Hen Trees had Speech, 't is laid in Time of Yore, 
A Countryman demanded from their Store, 
Tus they to him would one ſmall Shiub afford, | 
To mike his Ax a Helve ; the Trees accord. 
Bot he no ſooner fitted had the ſame, 
When back again unro the Wood he came, 
And lopt down all the Trees : Who mournful cry, 
And weep for their toq great Facility; _ 
That they by granting his Defire, had won 
Their own ſad Ruin and Deſtruction. 


The | Moral 


Beware to whom thou give; fir ſome there be 
That with ill Turns requite your Courteſy. 


)) i © 8 op < 
Of the Members and the Belly. 
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O N a Time the Foot and Hand accuſeth the Belly, 


that their Gains were devoured by its livine Idle. 


They command that either it labour, or that it deſire not 


to be maintained. It intreateth once and again, yet not- 
withſtanding the Hands deny Suſtenance. The Belly being 
| Emptied by Hunger, when all the Joints began to ſail, then 
at length the Hands would be officious, but now too late : 


THE Hands and Feet the Belly did accuſe 


While all the Members Suſtenance do want: 


| Their Folly they repent, and now would fain, 


ESO P' FABIL ESS. 63 
For the Belly being weak through lack of Uſe, refuſeth 
Meat. So whilſt all the Members envy the Belly, they 
periſh with the periſhing Belly. | 


Thi out. 


Even as it is in the Society of the Memders, jo it is inthe 
human Society. One Member needs another ; a Friend need- 
eth a Friend, Wherefore we muſt uſe mutual Offices, and 
mutual Works. Neither Riches, nor the Top of Preferment, 
can ſufficiently defend a Man: The only and chief Strength 
is the Friendſhip of many. Nd | 


Of Sloth, and now to feed it do refuſe, 
Bidding her Labour too, elſe ſhe no more 
Should that devour which they did Labour for; 
The Belly intreats earneſtly, but they 
The more deny, and her Complaints gainſay, 
Until through Want of Food ſhe 'gins to faint, 


Which Hands and Feet perceiving, and how Breath 
Began to fail, for fear of haſty Death, _ 


Recover Strength, and fall to Work again. 
But *tis too late, for being at firſt deny'd, 

The whole Decay can never be ſupply'd, 
Since the chief Member dying, Hands and all 
Supportleſs, muſt in the ſame Ruin fall, 


The Moral. 


Look what Eftate we in our Bodies ſee, 
The ſame Concordance muſt in Kingdoms be : 
Friends muſt their Friends ſupport, and all unite, 

T uphold the Chief ; left while his Good they flight, 
If in the State a Diſſolution grow, _ 5 
They pluck on them a gen ral Overt brut. 


FABLE 
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FABLE XII. 
Of the Ape and the Fox. 


- 


HE Ape prayeth the Fox that ſhe ſhould give her 
1 Part of her Tail to cover her Buttocks; becauſe 
that was a Burden to her, which would be of Ule and Ho- 
nour to her. Sheanſwered, that ſhe had nothing too much, 
and that ſhe, had rather have the Ground ſwept with her 

Tai), chan tae Buttocks of the Ape ſhould be covered. 


The Moral. 


There are who need, there are others who have tos much: 


Zet nutwithRanding it is not the Manner of the Rich to ac 


commodate the Needy with their Super fluity. 


Tai! jeſs Ape intreats the Fox, whoſe Tail, 

Zuſhy and great, upon the Ground did trail, 

1% lend her Part, ſince he ſome well might ipare, 

Hing too much, and not his Store impair, 

Friend, quoth the Fox, content thyſelf; for were 

My Tail twice bigger, thou gettſt not a Hair. 
Among the Dirt my Tail ſhould rather ſlide, 
Than the leaſt Scruple cover thy Backlide. 

155 | | The Moral. 
Tra many Mifers, ſo er to the Por 
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FABLE IXI. 
Of the Stag and the Oxen. 


HE Stag flying from the Hunter, betook himſelf in- 
to an Ox- houſe. He prayeth the Oxen that he might 


hide himſelf in the Crib. The Oxen tell him, that he 


cannot be ſafe, for that the Matter and Servant would be 
there anon. He ſaith, that he ſhould be ſafe, ſo that they 
would not betray him. The Servant entereth in, ſeeth _ 
him not, being hid in the Hay, goeth out. The Stag be- 
gan to be proud, and to fear nothing now. Then one of 
the Oxen, being grave both in Age and Counſel, faith, It 


was an eaſy Thing to deceive him, which is a Mole, but 


that thou ſhouldeſt eſcape the Maſter, who is as quick- 


* bphted as Argus, this is the Labour, this the Work, By- 


and by, after the Maſter entereth in, who that he may 


correct the Overſight of his Servant, viewing all Things 
with kis Eyes, and groaping the Crib with his Hand, lay- 


eth hold of the Horns of the Stag under the Hey. He 
crieth out unto his Servants, They run unto him, incloſe 
the Stage, and take him. | 


The 


00 SOP, FanLes: 
The Moral. 


In adverſe and perillous Caſes, ſafe Shelters are hard 10 
De found ; tither becauſe Fortune doth fill purjue Men in 
Miſery, as it hath begun; or elſe becauſe they being bindered 
by Fear, and void of Counſel, do betray themſelves through | 
Want of Wit. CET OR | 1 


Hunted Stag an open Barn eſpy d, 
| And in he ran, in hopes themſelf to hide; 

Praying the Oxen-that their Criv might be 
A Cover for him in's Extremity. | 
Free Leave they grant, but Safety they deny ; 
For that their Owner or his Hind would ſpy | 
His branched Head: The Stag with Thanks repays 
Their Kindneſs, and in full Confidence lays 
His Safety on their Secrecy, With this 
— Enters the Hind:z who finding nought amils, 
Departs, the Stag unſeen. Who now right-glad,. 
As if the worſt was paſt, did nothing dread, 
To whom a grave wiſe Ox replies, Forbear 
To be ſecure, when there's molt Cauſe of Fear, 
This Hind's a Mole, our Maſter's full of Eyes. 
Soon after this, their Maſter comes, and pries 
In every Place and Corner, to correct 

His Servants Careleſneſs, his Hind's Neglect. 
Feeling the Crib, to learn what Stor e of Hay 
Was ſtuft therein, his Hands he chanc'd to lay 1 
On the Stag's Head: Then bid his Man appear _ 
To ſhut the Doors, and ſo they take the Deer. „„ 


The Moral. 


The Stag implies, What poor Shifts fearful Men 
Diſtracted truſt to, flill the firſt in Ten. 0 
The Oxen, honeft Nature do expreſs, : 
Willing to ſuccour any in Difireſs. _ 

The Hind the uſual Neglect implies 

Of Servants, and the Husbandm an that pries 
And overſees each Corner, points wnts 

M bat each good thriving Hu;bandman ſhould do. 
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FABLE XLIII. 
O the Lion and the Fox. 
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Lion was ſick; the Beaſts viſited hin: The Fox 
alone deferring her Duty, the Lion ſends an Embaſ- 
ſage unto her with a Letter, admoniſhing her to come: 
That the Preſence of her would be moſt acceptable to him, 
being fick ; neither ſhould there be any Danger wherefore 
the Fox ſhould fear. For firſt of all, the Lion was indeed 
molt friendly to the Fox, and therefore defired to ſpeak 
with her: And furthermore, that he was ſick, and kept 
his Bed; that altho' he would do him harm (a Thing that 
was not intended) yet he could not hurt. The Fox writeth 
back, That ſhe. wiſheth that the Lion may recover his 
Health, and that ſhe would pray for that to the Gods; 
but yet that ſhe would not come to ſee him : That ſhe 
was terrified with the Footſteps; which indeed fince they 
were all towards the Lion's Den, none returning back, 
it was a Sign that many Beaſts had enter'd in, but that none 


had come forth. 5 | 
Haracs. I will tell that which once the wary Fox 
anſwered the ſick Lion, becauſe the Footſteps terrify, all 
of tham looking towards thee, none back again, 


The 


e nr. 


| | The Moral. 


. Take heed bob you truſt Wards. Uni, you take go!? 
Beed, you ſhall oft be deceived. We are to take a Conjec- 
ture bith of Wards and Deed: ; 3 and 'y one to Judge of! the 


Royal Brute, through Age unapt to take | A 
A Prey abroad, his Den a Trap doth make TT 
Feigns him ſelf ſick, and when the ſmall Beaſts came ; 


On fingle Viſits, he devour'd the ſame, 


The wily Fex excepted, moſt Beaſts went, 

As bound in Duty. Then the Lion ſent 

An Embaſſy to Reynard, to requeſt 

A Vilitof him, ſince he lov'd bim beſt; 

And therefore long'd to ſee him. There's no dread 
Of Violence; for he was now ev'n dead 


With Pain, and could not, if he would, offend; | 
Nor would he, though he could, ſo dear a F riend, | 1 
Whom he deſires to {ee without Delay: _ | Chi 
Reynard ſends Word, That be to Je will pray | war 
For bis Lord: 's Health; tho' he to ſee him dare hin 
Not come ; the Footſteps of thoſe Beaſts appear. at le 

Teaching him Warineſs, ſince all do go | retu 

Towards the Den, but iew or none came A | ſhe 

The Moral, 

Where you . your Confidence 3 i - 1 


Fong 70 Wirgs are often "wy Snare. | | Ef 
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| FAB J 2 XLIV. 
} © Of the Fox and the Weaſel. 
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HE Fox being ſlender” with lack of Meat, by 


: chance crept into a Corn-Chamber through a narrow 15 
Chink. In which when ſhe had been well fed, and after- A 
ward trying to go forth again, her Belly being over-full, 1 
hindered her. The Weaſel far off ſeeing her, ſtruggling, | 
at length Amoniſheth her, that if ſhe defire to go out, ſhe 1 


return to the Hole ſlender at which ſhe 1 in when 
the was empty. 


The Moral. 5 1 | | 


Nu may fer many to be merry and chearful in a mean | 
Fate: woid of Cares, without any Troubles of Mind. 
But if theſe ſhall becom? Rich, you ſhall ſee them to go 
heavily, and never to look merrily, full of car fing, and 
overwhelmed with Troubles of Mind. Horace, in the firff 
Bo:k, Epiſt. 7, ſets out this Fable thus : 
By chance a gaunt Fox had crept thro a narrow Chink 
into a Corn-Chamber ; and boing fed, aſſayed in vain to go | 
forth again when her Belly was full. | 


* make thyſelf empty, /0 mayeſt thou paſs thro) the narrow [1 
Cranny, which thou wenteſt in at, when thou wot empty. i 


=} 
AFox .. | 
1 


To whom a Weaſel far off, ſaid, Fa thou wilt go hence, © 


pi 


| | 
Þ 2 
1 


Help of a Man. 
Field. He that 
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Fox with faſting long; thin, lean and poor, 
Seek Enterance at a Farmer's Grain'ry Door. 


But eing lock'd, at length he views a Place 


- Broke in che Wall, which he might eaſiiy paſs, 


And in he goes; where meeting his Deſi re, 

He ſtuft his Gut fo full, that to retire, | 
When he attempted he could find no Way, 
His big ſwoln Belly did his Paſſage ſtay. 
Whom thus the Weaſel counſels, if from thence 


He would depart, he muſt have Patience 


Until his Paunch as empty grew and thin, 
As 'twas at firſt when he there enter'd in. 


The Moral. 
The Fable Serv, bow glad and void of Care 
Many with mean Eſtates contented are : 
But fluft with Wealth, what Troubles of the Mind 
And anxions Fear, rich Miſers daily find. 
FABLE XLV. 
O the Horſe and the Stag. 
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HE Horſe waged War with the Stag. But being 
at length driven forth of the Paſtures, he craves the 
Returns with the Man, goeth into the 
overcome before, now i: made the Con- 

| | queror, 
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ueror. But yet nevertheleſs the Enemy being overcome 
and brought under, the Conqueror himſelf mult needs ſerve 
the Man : He bears the Rider on his Back, and the Bridle 


in his Mouth. | 


The Moral. 


Many ftrive againſt Poverty, which being overcome by good 


Firtune and Induftry, they oft times Joſe their Liberty. For 
being indeed Lords and Con erors of Poverty, they begin 
to ſerve Riches, are tormented with the Whips of Coverouſe 
2 neſs, and are chuared with the Bridles of Niggaraneſs ; nei- 
2 ther ye! de they keep any Mean in getting, neither yet in- 


4 deed dare they (a juft- Puniſhment of Covetouſneſs) make 


E e the Means they have got. Horace ſaith concerning 
= this Matter in his fir Bok. Epiſt. 10. 


= The Stag being too hard for the Horje in Fight, drove 
= Lim from the common Paſture, until the Horle being too weak 


J in that long Figbi. 
Inplored ihe Help of Man, and taketh the Bridle. 


So after the violent Conqueror departed from the Enemy, 


= He thr:weth not the Horſeman from his Bath, ner the 
Bridle from his Mouth, ä SL 
So the fooliſh Man that feared P werty, hoſeth his Liberty, 
which is better than Gold, and ſhall like a Wretch carry 
bis Maler. | | | | 
And he fhall be a Slave for ever, who will not be content 


1 1ſe alittle. 


HE, Stag and Horſe a ſingle Combat fight, 
The Horſe repuls'd, is driven “ open Flight. 
Wherefore to get his Honour loſt again, 
He hu nbly ſupplicates tne Help of Man, 6 
Who mounted on his Bick, with Spear and Shield, 
His Preſence makes the Hart forſake the Field, 
And fly amain. So he that was before 
Vanquiſh'd, is now become a Conqueror. 
Yet not quite free, but as a Subject ſtill, 
To Man, Man rides and rules him at his Will, 


The 
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| The Moral. 
A. here the Horſe ſuppreſs his mightieft Foe, ; 4 
Yet fill a Subject lands ; fo thoſe that grow a. 
To great Eſtates, from anxious Cares not free, = 7 
Live in an everlaſting Slawery. _ 


FABLE XLVI. 
| | Of the two Young Men and the Cook. 


DID il 
= 


2 
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WO Young Men pretend to buy Meat at the Cooks. 
Whilſt the Cook was otherwiſe buſy, the one filch- 
ing Meat out of the Basket, giveth it to his Fellow to hide 
under his Garment; the Cook when as he ſaw that a Piece 
of Meat was ſtolen from him, began to accuſe both of 
them of Theft. He that had taken it away, ſwears by 
Fove, that he had none of it; and he that had it, for- 
wears it likewiſe, that he took none of it. To whom the 

Cook ſaith, To me indeed the Thief is now unknown; 
but yet by whom you ſwear, he looked on him, he 
knows him. | | 
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The Moral. 


If we have committed any Sin, Men do not preſently 
now it; but God ſeeth all Things, who fitteth upon the 
Heavens, and ſeeth into the boitt-mleſs Deeps ; which, if 
Men would confider, they would fin more ſparing iy, aud mare 
_ warily. | I | 


WO crafty Knaves, well vers'd in ſlight of Hand, 
Into a Cook's Shop went, where they demand 

What Price Meat bears. But while the buſy Cook 

Went to the Fire upon his Roaſt to look, - 

One ſnatch'd a Piece of Meat, the which (to ſave 

His future Oath) unto his Mate he gave, 

Who had a Cloak his Knavery to hide. | 

The Cook, returning to his Chapman, *ſpy'd 

Some Meat was gone: Then asked them, Who *twas took 

His Meat away that hung on ſuch a Hook ? | 

The Thief raps out an Oath, That he had none 

Of the Cook's Meat, if any Piece was gone. 


And the Receiver dares 2s boldly ſwear, 


He then took none, if any ſuch there were. 
Then quoth the Cook, The Thief I cannot learn; 
But that God knoivs, by whom you both have tworn. 


The Moral. 


All fecret Thoughts are open to God's Sight 
And be that ſees in Secret, will requite. Ty 
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FABLE XLVII. 
Of the Dog and the Butcher. 
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HEN a Dog had flollen a Piece of Fleſh from a 
Butcher in the Shambles, he preſently ran away 
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as faſt as he could. The Butcher being troubled for the 
Loſs of the Thing, at firſt held his Peace. By-and-by, 
recollecting his Mind, he thus cried to him afar off, O 
thou thieviſh Cur, run ſecare, thou may*ſt go ſcot- free; 
for thou art ſafe by Reaſon of thy Swiftneſs ; but here 
Alter chou ſhalt be looked unto more narrowly. | 
The Moral. 5 ; ; 
This Fable ſhreweth, That for the mot Part all Men de . 8 
betome then at length more . afier they bave received ee 
1 | | : 
Sly Cor, in the Shambles had ” PREY 
| A buſy Butcher turn his Head afide 
From his Stall's End, whereon a Calves-pluck lay; 
Off plucks he it, and therewith ran away. | et 
By this the Butcher turn'd his Head again, | 0 


And ſees him run, But fince he cannot gain 
His Pluck, he plucks up a good Heart, and ſays, 

Well, thou ſly Cur, for this Time go thy Ways: _ == 
But henceforth I will watch you, that you ſhall 4 


Snatch no more Ca'ves-plucks from my once-robb'd * 8 
| e | 
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XAXSOP's Fas LES. 
The Moral. 


Sone Men are careleſs "till by Damage taught, 
That by Experience TR #1 dearly bought. 


FAB L E XLVIII. 
Of the Dog and the Sheep. 


Cr A , 8 


Dog ſueth the Sheep, crying out, That ſhe did owe 

him a Loaf which ſhe had borrowed. She 
denied it. The Kite, the Wolf, and the Vulture are 
called in for Witneſſes. They affirm the Matter. The 
Sheep is condemned, Being condemned, the Dog vio- 
lently carries _ and teareth her in Pieces, 


The Moral. 
That very many Mes are oppreſſed by Falſe Wimffs, as 


every one knoweth, fo alſo 115 litile F able mf excels 


tently ſoewerh, 


* 


Pretending ſne from him etains 
oaf of Bread by Bond long due; 


So Cenſure each Way doubtful flew z - 
I | Tul 


155 the harmleſs Sheep arraigns, 
L 


— EEEnY 
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Till Witneſſes produced are. 

On the Do,'s Part, too potent far 

For the ipjur'd Sheep, whoſe Innocence 
(Arm'd with an unſtain'd Conſcience) 
Proof ſufficient as ſhe thought, 

No other Teſtate yrs her brought. 5 
| When the Volture, Wolf, and Kite, 

TS The Sons of Murder, Rapine, Spite, 
And.Enemies to an honeſt Cauſe, 

(To many ſuch abuſe the Laws) 
With execrable Oiths aver 
The Debt firm from the Dog to her. 

S Fair [uſtice then, whole clearell Eye 
1 Through ev'ry Corner cannot pry 

Of perjur'd Souls, inforced ſtands 
With equal and impartial Hands, 

The Rigour of the Law to Jay 


Upon the Sheep, who muſt obey, * - 
Though wrong'd, and ſubje& to her Foe, | | 'F 

_Ev'n as he pleaſeth, ſuffer; ſo LT 1 

No ſooner was the Sentence paſt, . 1 

But he with more than cruel Haſte, | | 3 T 

(lis Malice grown to Ripeneſs) ſlew Eoin A c 

The filly Beaſt, to feaſt the Crew — JT 6 

That like to him in Blood delight : | A <c 

No preſent Friend to aid her right. . | 5 

| | SL 


The Moral. ; Y 3 


The DS BY Hete ond Envy Bere is ſhown, 
I ben to the Height of Wealth the Rich are grown, 
That they, by bribing of faiſe Witneſs, can © 
O enen the poor, "bo voneft dealing Man; 4 
And him not only into Priſan lay, h | 11 
But efien take both a and Good. away. 4 


> 
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FABLE: 
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rei. 
Of the Lamb and the Wolf. 


Hs Wolf meets the Lamb accompanying a He- 

- goat; asketh him, Why (having left his Dame) 
he would rather follow the ſtinking Goat; and per- 
ſuadeth him that he would return to the Dugs of his 
Dame, ſtrutting out with Milk ; hoping that ſo it would 
come to pais, that being led away, he might pull him 
in Pieces. But, quoth the Lamb, O Wolf, my Dame 
committed me to this Goat; to whom the chiet Charge 
of preſerving me is given. I muſt obey my Dame rather 
than ttee, who deſireſt to ſeduce me by thoſe Words, 
and being led aſide preſently to tear me in Pieces. 


The Moral. 


Tru rot all Men, for many, while they ſeem willingly 
4% do oiters a Pleaſure, in the mean Time conjult for 
themſelves. 


Hungry roving Wolf met ſomewhat late 
A Lamb that had a He-goat for his Mate: 
The Wolf ſeigns loving Counſel, asking why 
The Lamb hath left his Dame, t'accompany 
The ank He-goat adviſes him return 
Unto his Dame's ſweet Udder, which doth burn 
„„ | Surchang' 
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His Guardian, he of Life might him bereave. 


The Lamb replies, My Dame bad me attend 


My. Guardian, and not elſewhere to intend. 
*Tis better to obey my Dame, than be 
S-duc'd to Death by your feign'd Love to me, 


Fhe Moral, 


Be not too /ight of Credit. Many feign 
Good Will to others, for their proper Gain, 


FABLE L. 


Of a young Man and a Cat. 


= FI | 
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| 7 HEN as a certain young Man did take Delight 


in loving a Cat, he wearied Venus with his Sup- 
plications, that ſhe ſhould transform the Cat into a Wo— 


man. Venus pitied him, and heard his Suit. There is a 


Metamorphoſis made, which wonderfully pleaſeth the 
doating amorous young Man ; for ſhe was altogether plump, 


fair, and very pretty, At length they go to their Bed- 


Chamber, they laugh and ſport, And not long after the 
Goddeſs, being very defirous to try whether the Cat had 
with her Body, changed her Manners, ſends in the Mouſe 
thro' the Cranies. Thereupon there falls out forthwith a 
Matter worthy of Laughter and Sport. The little Woman 


preſent!y makes aſter the little Beaſt being eſpied. Venus, 
b | ” | being 


Surcharg'd with Milk, that when the Lamb ſhould leave 
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being wroth with the Woman, changes her Face into a 
Cat: She changes her Hands into Feet, her Arms into 
Legs, and a Tail is added to her changed Body. 


12 The Moral. 


They that run beyond Sea change the Air, but not 
their Mind. It is too bard a Thing to leave Cuſtum. 

abo“ you drive away Nature with a Pitch fork, it will 
return again, 


id, it ſeems had ſtrack a young Man's Love, 

As toward a Cat, he did Affection move 
So ttrong, that tie young Man to Venus flies, 
And on the Knees unto the Goddeſs cries 
To hear his Suit, and ſuddenly eſtrange 
The Cat's rough Form, and her to Virgin change, 
Venus conſents, and to the young Man's Eye 
The Cat was metamorphos'd preſently, 
Some Time appointed for their Wedding was, 
And all that Day in Joy and Mirth did paſs. 
To bed they go. But long they ſtaid not there. 
When like kind Lovers, as they ſporting were, 
The Bride eſpies a Mouſe, leaps from her Bed, 
And, as when Cat ſhe was accuſtomed, 
* Purſues the Vermine, and forſaketh quite 
” All right of Love, or conjugal Delight, 
| For which the Goddeſs angry, in diſdain 
_ Transforms her to her antient Shape again. 


The Moral. 


This Fable fh. eo, how hardly wicked Men 

Their Nature leave, and not return again: 
And that alth:ugh their States may alter, they 
Retain ill Manners to their dying Day. 5 


. FABLE 
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e . 
Of the Husband-man and bis Sons. 


FTFTYHE Husband-man had many Sons, and they dil” 

YL agreed among themſelves, Whom the Father la' 
boured to reconcile, putting a Bundle of Wands before 
them, commanded every one of them to break the Bundle, 
which was bound with a little ſhort String. Their tender 
Age endeavours in vain, Their Father unties the Bundle, 
and gives to every one a Wand. Which, when every one 
according to his Strength eaſiy broke: O, quoth the Fa- 
ther, my Sons, While you agree together, you are invin- 


ſtir civil Diſcord, you will at length be a Prey to your 
Enemies. | TR” | 


| The Moral. 


This Fable ſhews ſmall Matters increaſe by Peace, but 
great Things decay through Diſcord, En. 


Certain Man had many Sons; which he 

& Perceiring very often Diſagree, | | 
Sirove to compoſe them; to which End commands 
A Bunch of Rods bound up with Olier Bands | 
Should unto him be brouzht, which being done, 
In Order be preſents it to eich Son, | 
qi Edding them try their Strength to break the ſame, 
il The Lads eſſay by Turns, but all in vain. 5 
1 . | 5 The 


fible ; but if you will needs fall out one with another, and 


r Fairs. "WM 


The Father doth unbind the Bunch, and reach 

Each Son a Rod, which ſoon are broke by each: 
So Lads, quoth he, if thus in Love you cloſe, 
You'll thrive; if not, you'll periſh by your Foes. 


The Moral. 


Weak Things now grow ſtrong by Unity and Love 2 
By Diſcord flrong Things weak and weaker prove. 


FABLE LI. 
Of the Country-man and the Horſe. 
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would eaſe him of his Burden. The Horſe denies to do 
it. At length the Aſs being over-loaden'd with his Bur- 
den, lies down, and dies. The Maſter lays all the Burden, 
and alſo the Hide of the dead Als upon the Horſe's Back; 
with which, when he was weighed down, Alas for me, 
quoth he, deſervedly I am now thus tormented, who re- 
| fuſed to help the poor loaden'd Als, | 


The Moral. 
Me are adviſed in this Fable to ſoccour our diſireſad 
Friends. Our Country, faith Plato, challengeth a Part of 
our Birth to itſelf, and our Friends a Parts | 
„„ An 
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N overladen'd Aſs upon the Way, 
A lighter-burden'd Horſe doth humbly pray 
10 caſe him of ſome Fardels which he bores 
Then adds this Motive, That he is fo ſore 
And weary, he, without ſome preſent Aid, 
Muſt yield his Life, his Strength is ſo decay d. 
The Horſe refuſeth Help. The poor Aſs ſtraight 
Falls dead, oppreſt with his ſore loading Weight. 
Tre Owner torthwith loads tne Horſe with all 
That the Aſs bore, his Burden, Hide, and all. 
Wherewith he griev'd, ſaid, He was juſtly us'd, 
T'.at to relieve th' oppreſſed Als refus'd. 


"IR 


The Moral, 


Help and relieve poor Men oppreft and vert: 
For ought you know your Turn may be the next. 


FABLE Ll. 
Of the Collier and the F uller, 


* 
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H E Collier invites the Fuller to dwell with him 
& in the fame Houſe. It is not, my good Friend, 
faith the Foller, either Pleaſure or Profit to me: For 1 


greatly fear left that the Things which I ſcour clean, 


ton wil: make as black as a Coal. 


The 
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The Moral. 


We are adviſed in this Fable to converſe with un- 

| blameable Men. We are admoniſhed to decline the Com- 

pany of wicked Men, as the Plague irſelf+ Company, 

2 Campanus) draws a Man; Commerce dives into 

= Manners ; and juſt jo every one becomes, as they arty 
with robot be conſorts. 


4 HE Collier, living in a Houſe alone 
AH Intreats the Fuller, that he'll pleaſe to dwell 
In Part thereof. Nay, that can ne'er be well, 
1 Replies the Fuller, for tis ten to one 
But what I ſpend my Time and Pains to white, 
Your Coals will black it like the Dev'l ere Night. 


The Moral. 


'£ Avoid deboif Society, left the Shame : 
oF noted Vice * better Deeds — 


FABLE LIV. 
/ the Fowler and the Stock-Dove. 


Tu. E Fowler goes a Birding; ſpies afar off the 
Stock-Dove building in a bigh Tree; he haſtens to 
bim, d deviſes Plots againſt him, "7 chance he treads 

E 6 ran 
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upon a Snake. The Snake bit him. He being on the 

ſudden affrighted with the Miſchief, Wretch that I am, 

quoth he, while I lay in wait for another, I myſelf am 

undone. ; - | A 
The Moral, 


This Fable ſhewws, That ſometimes they are circumvented 
with their own Devices, who plot new Deſigns. 


Fowler aiming at a Stock Dove, which ſate 
Netiling upon a Tree, ft was his Fate 
To tread upon en Adder underneath 5 
The Leaves, whoſe Scing gives to the Fowler Death. 
He now expiring, makes his grievous Moan, 
Ah me! poor Wretch ! thro? hifte I looſe my own, 
Seeking another's Life. My Heart-ſtrings feel 
T aia'd not wirn my Eye, but with my Heel. 


The Moral. 
Of'-!imes roo bear the Evil we contrive 


For otter Mn. Ill Thoughts thus jufily thrive. 


FABLE LV. 
Of a Trumpeter. | 


* 
. 


A -ertain Mumpeter is taken by his Enemies, is led 
I away: He trembles ; deſires, that being innocent, 
they will [pate him, profelling, That he bearing no Arms, 

| | VCC but 


A 


| fierce Language and Blows: Thou pleadeſt nothing, thou 


ACE Trumpeter requeſts the Foe, 


SOPs Fazrxzs iy 


but a fingle Trumpet, neither would, nor could kill any , 
Man : They, on the other Side, thunder at him with 


Villain! Thou art moſt obnoxious, and herewith ſhall be 
tortured, that ſeeing thou, according to thy own Confeſ- 
ſion, art unskilful in military Matters, with that thy Trum- 
pet doſt tir up and provoke the Courage of others, 


The Moral. 


Some Men offend grievouſly, who adviſe Princes, who 
are otherwiſe prone enrugb to do Miſchief, to do unjuſtly. 
Why deft thou doubt? fay they, Haft thou forgotten that 
thou art a Prince? It is not lawful for thee to do what 
thou wilt ? Thou art above the Laws. The Name of Laws 
breaker cannot be imputed to thee, wha haſt a Sovereignty 
ever the Laws themſelves. Thy Subjects enjoy nothing but 
what is thine. Thou cant both ſave and deſtroy. It is in 
thy Hands to augment in Wealth and Dignity whomſoever + 
thiu pleaſeſt. Where thou pleaſeſt, thou haſt Power to 
take aw y: Some Things condemn or commend other Men. 
Every Thing will be commendable for you. | 


To ſpare an Innocent, and let him go 
Urging, That he the Life of no Man ſought ; 
He Rill unarmed was, nor ever fougglt. 

Slave! ſaid the Foe, thou didſt far greater Il], 
That unprovok'd, ſett'ſt others us to kill. 


The Moral. 


 Thiſe Men moft guilty are, whoſe ary Commands 
And evil Counjels kill with others Hands. 


FABLE 
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FABLE Lvl. 
| Of the Wolf and the Dog. 
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HE Wolf, by Accident, meets the Dog in the 
Wood before Day. He ſalutes and welcomes him; 
finally asks him, How it came to paſs he is ſo ſpruce ? To 
whom he replied, It is my Maſter's Care that does it: 
When I fawn upon my Maſter, - he makes much of me; 
IJ am fed from my Maſter's ſumptuous Table; I never 
ſleep in the open Air. It is unſpeakable how acceptable 1 
am to the whole Family, Verily, (faith the Wolf) thou 
art moſt happy. O Dog, who haſt got ſo bourtiful and 
courteous a Maſter, O that I might dwell with him, I = 
ſhould eſteem no Creature alive more fortun2te, The 
Dog perceiving the Wolf extremely defirous of a new \_. 
| Condition, promiſes to bring it about, that he ſhould be 
1 a Retainer of his Maſter, if ſo be he would abate ſome- 
| what of his former Fierceneſs, and would be content to 
become a Servant, It is determined; and it was the 
Pleaſure of the Wolf to walk to the Village. They have 
a great deal of very pleaſant Diſcourſe upon the Way. - 
A little after, when it was break of Day, the Wolf 
. ſeeing the Dog's Neck to be wrong; What is the Meaning 
of it, O Dog, (faith the Wolf) that I ſee thy Neck with- 1 
out Hair ? It was my wont, faith the Deg, being ſome- 
what fel}, to bark at, and ſometimes to bite both Friends 
and Foes. My Maſter taking that ill, gave me many a 
Blow, forbidding me to ſet upon any beſides the was 
| 5 an 
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and the Wolf ; and ſo by cudgling I am ſubdued, and 
become more tame, and this is a Badge of my native 


Churliſhneſs. Which the Wolf hearing, I will not, 
quoth he, purchaſe the Favour of your Maſter at ſo dear 


2 Rate. Farewell therefore, O Dog, with that thy Ser- 


vitude ; I think my Liberty much better, 


The Moral. 


It is 'a more deſirable Thing to be a Maſter of 4 mean 
Cottage, and to live upon brown Bread, than to live in Fear 


and Dager, tho in a King's Palate, and to enjoy the moſt 


coſtlyj Fare: For Liberty is baniſhed out of the Court, where 


Wrong muſt be taken, and paſſeth out with Silence, 


E full broad Day, a Wolf and Dog do meet 


„Within a Wood; each kindly other greet, 
The Wolf ask'd, how the Dog ſo ſmooth and fair 


| Became ? He ſays, Twas his Lord's Love and Care, 


Who from his Trencher feeds him, and oft ſtrokes 

His fawning Sides, the like do all the Folks: 

The Wolf this hearing, for ſuch Bliſs doth long, 
Thinks happy he, could he to ſuch belong ; 

A Place is promis'd, if he would but ſerve, 

And ſomewhat from his wonted Fierceneſs ſwerve, 
Agreed, to Town they march. By this* broad Day, 
The Dog's gall'd Neck doth to the Wolf diſplay : 
Whoſe Reaſon ask*d, My Fierceneſs, quoth the Dog, 


Intitled me unto a weighty Clog. 


I being curſt alike to Friends and Foes, 


1 My Maſter honour'd me with many Blows; 


Giving me Charge no living Thing to bite, 


But Wolves and Thieves, who rob both Day and Night, 
Thus was J tam'd: Yet ſtill about J bear 


This Mark of innate Curſtneſs every where. 

The Wolf thus hearing, ſaid I will not buy 

Your Maſter's Friendſhip with my Liberty. 

Then bids the Dog farewell, Go ſerve thy Friends? 
For my hard Fare, my Freedom makes amends, 
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The Moral. 


Great Mens Acquaintance and their dainty Chear, 
Excbang d for Liberty, are bought tao dear. 


FABLE LVIL 
Of the Hubandman and his Dogs. 


2 


n 


= 
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7 
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HE. tusuaidman when he had winiered certain 
Days in the Country, began at laſt to want Ne- 
ceflaries. He ſlaughter the Sheep, and afterwards the 
Kids, and laſt of all he ſlays the Oxen, that he might 


have wherewithal to ſepyvort his thin Body, a'/mott cor- 


ſumed with Want. The Dogs ſeeing that, reſolve to pro- 
vide for their own Safety, by running away, thinking 
with themſelves that there was noliving long, when the 
Maſter {pared not the Oxen, which were ſo uſeful for all. 
Couniry Employments. Fey 8 . 


| The Moral. Ber. 
Be wary unto what Family thou /ellef2 thyſelf for Gain, 


Some Mafters are moſt inbumun. For many at preſent are 


grown to that Modneſy, that by Misfortune, Mijchief and 
Deitriment, they wilfully kill their Servants. 


AN 


> OS 3 NI 9. 


— — 


KS OPs rn. 


N Habandman beieg'd with F of *. Snow, 

| To Market for Pro viſion could not go. 
la this Diftre's full many Days he paſt, 
Winter (till laſting, he was forc'd at laſt 
To kill his Sheep and Goats, and they being ſpent, 
His Oxen too, to give his Guts content, 
This his Dags ſeeing, ran for Life away 
Not daring till the Beeves were eaten, ſtay, 
Though they ſhould ſhare the Bones; For if he kill 5 
His Steers, lay they, who us'd his G to till, 
His Sheep that cloath'd him, will our Maſter ſpare 
Our Lives, who: uſeleſs and ann are ? 


The Moral. 


Ill natur'd Men make all their Servants Slaves, 
With whom he beſt no better Fare than Knaves. 


FABLE LVII. 
Of the Fox and the Lion. 


— 


— — — 
——— — — — 


H E Fox, which ſaw the unuſual Ficrceneſs of 
the Lion, viewing by chance that kind of Creature Ng 
ovce and again, trembled at him, and ſhunned him. 7 
When as now the third Time ſhe met the Lion, the Fox 2 
was ſo far from fearing any Thing, 2a, ſhe confidently 1 
went to him and ſaluted him. | 
The 


* 
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The Moral. 
Cuſſom makes us all more venturous, even with thiſe deſen 
whom before-time we ſcarcely durft look upon. Eagle 
N Ot . : ; 80 85 | 8 me, 
HE Fox, that never in his Life before have 


Had ſeen a Lion, nor what awe he bore 
In ais dread Countenance, at firſt diſmaid, 

Durſt not approach him, een to Death afraid: FF 
The ſecond Iime he meets him, whoſe fierce Sight FF B 
The trembling Fox did, in ſome Meaſure, fright. 


Bm 
But not ſo much at firſt. But when that he 275 
The third Time met him, his Timidity | ther. 
Quite ſhaken off, the Fox was grown ſo bold, the 1 
That he durſt Conf*rence with the Lion hold, rece 


The Moral. 


So Cuſtom makes Men fearlth, and what wer- 
Dreadful before, becomes familiar. 


— 


E478 
Of the Fox and the Eagle, 


\ 


| M.-Y 


< T 'HE Fox Whelps ran abroad; which being taken by 
1 the Eagle, implore the Help of their Dame. She 
runs to ſaccour them, and intreats the Eagle to let go the 
captivated Whelps. The Eagle having gotten her Prey, 
| Ev | flies 


irre 


flies to her young ones. The Fox taking a Fire- brand, 
follows her, as if ſhe would burn up her ſtrong Holds, 
When now ſhe climbed up the T'ree, the Fox ſaid, Now 
defend thyſelf, and thy young ones, if thou canſt, The 
Eagle trembling whilſt ſhe feared burning, faith, Spare 
me, I pray thee, and my young ones, and whatever I 
have of thine, I will reſtore thee. Wo 


The Moral, 


* By the Eagle underſtand ſuch Men who are powerful and 
| of a aaring Spirit: By the Fox underſtand poor Men, whom 
wealthy ones ſtudy to oppreſs with Calamities and Reproa- 
' thes. But ſometimes even the Ants have their Gall, and 
| the _ impotent have ſometime a Power to right an Injury 
received. | | | 


= Brooding Eagle for her Eaglets ſtole 
= A young Fox- Cub, that ſtrayeth from his Hole, 
The Stitch-Fox hearing her difireſs'd Cub cry, 
Forth of her Hole cam: running haſtily, 
Praying the Eagle ſhe „ yuld let him go, 
Which, when the mounting Eagle would not do, 
The Dame a Fire-brand takes, and vows that ſhe 
Will burn the Neft, With that ſhe climbs the Tree ; 
The Eagle ſeeing that, Let me alone, ET 
She ſays, and I will render thee thine own. 


. 


Wrong not the Poor fer thine own wellfare Sake? 
There's none ſo mean, but due Revenge may take. 


FABLE 
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Of the Husband man and the Stork. 
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HE Cranes and Geeſe eating up the ſowed . 

| the Countryman ſpread his Net. The Cranes ate 

* caught, likewiſe the Geeſe, as alſo the Stork. She begs 

| Pardon, proclaiming her Innocency, and withal proſeſ- | 

| | ſing, that ſhe was neither the Crane nor the Goo'e, but 

| - the beſt of all Birds, becauſe ſhe ud to be datifn] to her 

| Parents, when they are very aged, The Husbandman an- 
wers, None of thele I re; rd, Seeing I have taken tnee | 1 


[ With Offenders, with them ſhalt thou allo die, | the 
i | wit 
| The Moral. RE gn io . 
| | tot 
l He that commits a Fault, and be that adjnins himſe!f 1s hin 
wouicked Companions, Aa, ſuffer the afar es bin. tho 

| tai 


| Grammer pitch'd a Net for Canes and Geefe, FR | 
That fed his new ſown Seed, but among theſe Ca 
A Stork caught likewiſe humbly doth implore 
For Life; ſince ſhe was never there before. 
She a poor Stork, (that doth her Parents feed 
| And ſuccour, when diſtreſt with Ace or Need) 
| No Gooſe or Crane is; therefore freed may be, | 
l If not for Pity, for her Piety. | * 
The Farmer ſays, Altho' nor Gooſe nor 1 
Tou be, you die, ſince you with ſuch are ta'en. 
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The Moral: 


| Hence plant Natures may learn to deſcry, 
Ard Poms the e of ill Company. 


wy 4 B LE LXI, 
Of the Cock and the Cat. 


HE Cat came to eat the Cock, and having no 
Cauſe ſufficient to wrong him, began to accuſe 


the Cock, faying, That he was a clamourous Bird, and that - 
with his ſhrill Voice he awoke Men fleeping in the Night. 


He plead; himſelf innocent, ſeeing that he called up Men 
to their Work, The Cat, in the mean while thunders at 
him, ſaying, Thou Varlet, thou hadſt as good ſay nothing; 
thou haſt to do with thy Mother, neither doſt thou con- 
tain thyſeif from thy Siſtgr. When the Cock endeavoured 


to clear himſelf in that, neither ſhall this avail, quoth the 
Car, ſtill faming, I will forthwith tear thee aſunder. 


The Moral. 


It is an old Saying, ſaith William Gaudanus, Is't an 
25 Matter to find a Cudgel to beat a * A wicked 
lan rig ht or wrong will ruin ; thee. 


A Cat 
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Cat upon the Cock lays violent Hands, 
Wich full Intent that watchful Bird to kill, 
Of whom the Cock before his Death demands, 

Why ſo unjuſtly ſhe his Blood would ſpill? 
The Cat replies, Villain, when Men ſhould reſt, 
And undiſturbed in their Houſes lie, 1 
Thy nightly Crowing their ſound Sleep moleſt; 
Which to prevent, thou inſtantly ſhalt die. 
Alas ! quoth Chanticleer, my Voice affrights 

Not any, but more helps than damnifies. 

By that Men know the waſting of the Nights, 

And with the early Morning when to riſe, 
Admit, quoth Paß, I grant thee this Excuſe, 

Yet greater Crimes chan that hung o'er thy Head 

Thy Kindred thou inceſtuouſly doſt uſe, 

Not fparing thoſe are neareſt, but doſt tread 
With equal Luft thy Siſters, and ev'n her 


Who hatch'd and gave thee Being; does not then = 
This merit Death? No, anſwers Chanticleer ; _ 7 
Nature confines not us, as ſhe doth Men, = Wi 
Wholly to one, Tuſh, quoth the Cat, I ſee © Th 
| You're frequent in your Babbling, when you pleaſe, call 
Thy empty Pleadings nothing profit thee, - are 


Nor to my eager Appetite give Eaſe. 
Thy Life J covet, and tis that alone, | 
Without Excuſe, which I muſt ſeize upon. 


The Moral, «7 


So great Men cruſh the Pur, and mate their Wilt. Mi 
Toe only Cauſe of their Oppreſſion ftill. | 


FABLE 
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FABLE LIL 
Of the Shepherd's Boy and tbe Husbandman? 


P * 
S | 
8 — ; = — — — 5 


A Certain Boy fed his Sheep in an open Meadow, and 

| three or four Times in Jeſt crying out, That the 
Wolf was coming, raiſed the Husbandman round about. 
They being often in this Manner deluded, when they were 
called in earneſt, came not. In the mean Time, the Sheep 
are made a Prey to the Wolf, | 


The Moral. | 


Tf a Man accuſtom himſelf to Lying, be is ſcarely be- 
lieved when be tells the Truth. 


Shepherd's Boy with many Mocks did keep 

On higher Grounds a ſcatter'd Flock of Sheep. 
He jeſting oft, as if the Wolves were nigh, 
Cry'd out for Help, as in Extremity, 
To neighb'ring Plough-folk; they their Work leave off, 
To help the Knave, who thanks them with a Scoff. 
At laſt the Wolves indeed come; then the Boy | 
Cries, Neighbours, help, the Wolves my Sheep deſtroy ; 
The oft-deluded Ploughman now refuſe 7 
To help, left he again their Help abuſe, | 

And ſo the Sheep the Wolves Prey die; whilſt he 


In earneſt grieves his jeſting Mockery, 
* Ng 7 The 


- a SOP FABLES. 
| The Moral. 


8 A conflant Liar fhall not find Belief, 
Though Truth he tell, The Cripple ns Relief 2 
(That once was known to counterfeit ) ſhall find, = 
Although be ne er jo accurately bind | MW 
His pliant Leg to his moſt ſupple Thigh ; 

Nay, tho" it broken were, and lame he cry, 

By Jove 1 feign not! and ſhed many Tears ; 

Da, though by dread Oliris ſelf be ſwears 
Himſelf a Cripple. All will anſwer thus, 

Think not to purchaſe double Fools of us; 

We have been fool d already: Would you ſpeed ® 
Seck Strangers to believe you, if you need. 5 


FABLE ILXIII. 
Of the Eagle and the Crow, 
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HE Eagle flies from an high Rock upon a Lamb's 
| Back; the Crow ſeeing that, Ape-like, deſires to 
imitate the Eagle, lights upon the Ram's Fleece; alighting 
is hindred ; being hindred, is caught; being caught, is 
thrown to the Boys. | 


The Moral. 


Let no Man value himſelf by the Virtue that is in others; 
but his own, Meaſure thyielf, Jaith Horace, by thy own | 
Foot; deſire that, and attempt that which thou art 
able to perform. . 1 
| The 


ons. 97 


SHE Eagle ſeizes on a Lamb for Prey, 
And mounting, lightly beate th it away : 
| Vi nick th' apiſh Crow perceiving, thinks that ſhe 
* Might as advent'rous as the Eagle be; 
And with as good Succels, and equal Pow'r. 
deize on another Lamb, and that devour. 
With which Surmize poſi up, ſhe ſwiſtly flies, 
And with loud ſcreaming, ſhrill, and hideous Cries, 
Tntangled ſo her Claws within the thick 
® Rough curled Wool, and there fo faſt did flick, 
That riſing, as ſhe thought, to bear with her 
The Lamb aloft, ſhe neither it could ſtir, 
Nor yet herlelf get looſe: Waich Conflict ſtraight 
The Shepherd ſees, and haſtes to terminate. 
Seizing the vainly guilty, takes the Crow, 
Then clips her Wings, and to his Boys aid throw 
The filly Bird, who with her Sport and Play, 
While ſhe from them cannot eſcape away; 
But thus lamenting, cries, O now I ſee 
That imple Crows will never Eagles be, 
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'The Moral. 


9% Men who veinly "bove themſelves aſpire, 
Fer they poſſeſs the Height of their Deſire, 
Not only fail in thiir Attempts, but fall 

Beneath themſelves, infericr to all, 
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FABLE LXIV. 


With-holdeſt from me in my Need. 


Of the Envious Dog and the Ox, = 
| | 
13 
As : 
[ 
H E Dog lying down in the Manger full of Hay, 
the Ox came to feed; the Dog rouſing himſelf pro- 
hibits him. A Miſchief go with thee, quoth the Ox, 
with that thy Envy, who wilt not eat Hay thyſelf, nor 
iuffer me. | „ 
The Moral. | 
Many are of that Diſpoſition, that they envy others in Fe 
eat they themſelves, thro' Inability of Mind, are not alle 
% atiatn. | ; D. 
. „ ſai 
N envious Dog, that ſleeping lay me 
Upon a Bundle of freſh Hay, | are 
Saarles at the Ox, which thither came 
Hangry to feed upon the ſame, 
And drives him back: Whereat the Ox 
This Curie upon the Dog invokes, | 
May the Gods ſo puniſh thee, L 
As thou with Spleen oppoſeit me ; ag 
Who that whereon thou can't not feed, <> 


The 


ESOP 'S FAT ES. = 


The Moral, 


In the World too many ſuch like Men there are, 

Ibo rather than they'll ought to others ſpare. 
For their Relief, will to themſelves detain 
Things of ſmall Uſe, perhaps of ſmaller Gain, 


. 
Of the Jack-daw and the Sheep. 


THE Jack-Daw chats upon the Back of the Sheep: 
The Sheep ſaith, If thou ſhouldſt ſo chatter to a 

Dog, thou ſhouldſt have ſome Miſchief done thee. But, 
faith the Jack-Daw, I know over whom I may inſult; 1 
 moleſt them that are quiet, and am courteous to them that 
$ are ſpiteful, 3 Ze x 


The Moral. 

Bad Men are always ready to conteft with a ewtak and 
boneſt Man. Every one that is moſt Innocent, is daſhed 
againſt the Ground; but Nobody cries out againſt a miſ- 
chierous and haſty Man in bis own hearing. | 


— 


F 2 | TO | A jroks 


E8S0OP'J FABLES. 
Jack. Daw on a Sheep's Back proudly ſtands, - 


And ſeemingly the harmleſs Beaſts commands, 
Win a harſh Voice. To her thus ſpake the Sheep, 


100 


Wherefore doſt thou ſuch hateful Noiſes keep, 2 
Aud me diſturb ? If here a Dog were nigh,, do 
Lou durſt not lift your Voice up half ſo high, | 

That's true, replies the Daw, I domineer 
Only o'er them that dare do nought but fear, 5 
| | Te 
| | The Moral Yi 
This Fable be, that honeff Harmleſs Men > 
O greateſt Injuries do ſaffer ; when | | BY” 
A donged wrangling Neighbour l ves at Reft, = To 
As if none durſt diſturb, or kim moleſt. 10 
Ti Th 
. | 3 Ass 
O/ the Peacock ard the Nightingale. 1 
% No | 4 | 1 
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Wite of the higheſt Jope, that the Nightingale ſung 
ſweetly, and that ſhe was derided by all for her Hoarſe- 
neſs, To whom Fan» replied, Every one bath his pecu- 
liar Gift from above; the Nightingale, in ſinging, thou 

in thy Plumes incomparably ſurpaſſeſt. It becomes every 
one to be content with his own Lot. 


| 
: Fins Peacock complains to uuns, the Siſter and 


The 
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The Moral. 


That which the Gods beftow, let us receive with a thanhe. 
ful Mind; and let us not peruſe greater Thingi, The Gods 
do nothing Us 


"HE 2 Fre the melodions Strains 
| Of the ſweet Nightingale, ſadly complains 
To Fove's great Siſter, that his ſqueaking Voice 
Yielded no Sound, but a harſh hateful Noiſe, 
Scorned by every Man: While that ſmall Bird 
With raviſhing Notes ſo much the Affection ſtir d 
Of all her Hearers, that they'd liſt' ning ſtand. 
To her tun'd Song; his ſcreaming was dildain'd, 
To whom thus Fans anſwers, hath not -e 
To thee given ſtately Feathers, far above 
The Glory of other Birds? Then reſt content, 
As ſhe ir. Voice excels, in Ornament 

' You her ſurpaſs: And Jupiter beſtows 
His ſeveral G! _ as from his Pleaſure flows. 


The Moral. 


Men make 101 with croſs murmiring refine 
1 Ag ainsi the Juſtice of the Puwer divine ; 
Nor envy others Gifts, fir none can be 
P:feft of every Thing, but as we ſee 
Same Men 'bove others unto Honiurs riſe : 


I poorer Ou Ged that Fete fare. ies. 
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FABLE IXVI. 
Of the Old Weaſel and the Mice. RH 


6 
5 

i | „ 
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HE Weaſel, by Reaſon of old Age, decaying in 

Strength, was not able to purſue the Mice as former- 
ly. She begins to uſe her Wits, and lurks in the Meal- 
heap, hoping by that Means eaſily to hunt. The Mice 
run together, and while they eagerly fall to the Meal, are 
_ one devoured by the Weaſel. 


A 
| The Mn. © - = : 
Where one is deflitute of Sirength, be had need 1 Wit. Pi 
: Lyſander, the Lacedzmonian zſed to ſay, The Fox's Shin th 
is to be placed where the Lion's Skin cannot reach: Which th 
may le ſprien more clearly thus, Where Firtue fails, mats de 
. uſe of Policy, . 5 
I 1 
Weaſel, wank through Age, could not * LL S M 
Nor hunt the Mice, as ſhe was wont to do: N 
Therefore ſhe thus contrived to conceal er 
Herſelf cloſe cover'd in a Tub of Meal! to 
Whether whole Regiments of Mice did uſe 5 
Still to repair, as to their Rendezvous. 
The Weaſel which lay there perdue, now riſeth 
From thence, as from an Ambuſh, and ſurpriſeth 
The Captive Vermine, and by this Device © a 
Vanquiſh' d Whole Troops, and flew them in a * 4 


The 


are too fooliſo. He that can bridle his Deſfires, is ebe 10 10 


ASOPF's FABLES, 103 
The Moral. 


igen NMeapons cannot, Wiſdom may prevail, 
Where th on, Sin 75 ſcant, the Fox's Tail 
ell piec'd doth well; "tis Prudence to unite 


ts with Courage, 1 with Might. 


F ABLE LXVIIL. 
of 1 the 8 and the 12 


f {> 


{yp 7 
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H E . rene — moſt "tend 
Apples, from a Tree which he had in the next 
Field, and when he had gathered them, he repreſented 
the choiceſt to his City Landlord; who was ſo taken with 
the incredible Pleaſantneſs of the Apples, that at length he 
removed the Tree to his own Field, which being very 
old, preſently withered, and ſo the Apples and the Tree in 
like Manner periſhed, Which, when it was told to the 
Maſter of the Houſe ; alas! quoth he, it is a difficult 
Matter to tranſplant an old Tree. It had been ſufficiently 
enovgh, (had I known how to have bridled my An 
to have e the Fruit. | 


The Moral. 
Thoje who are over r Wiſe, and purſue unlawful Things, 


Man. 


F 4 5 A County 
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A 8 Swain i th' Country every Vear . N 
{7 3, Gathered ſweet Apples from a Tree h' had there, a 85 
Win theie he polls to th" City, where he ſought ; 
His Landlord's Friend hip with the Fruit he brought. 
His Landlord much delighted with the Taſte 

Of theſe delicious Fruits, contrives in haſte 

How to remove the Stock and all; the Fruit 
Could not ſuffice, unleſ; he fee the Root, 5 

No ſconer was the Stock digg'd ſrom the Station, 
3 at dies and withers in the Tranſplantation. 

Which when the Landlord heard, he thus did ſigh, 
— 22 755 theſe ſad Complaints, What Fool was J, 
That with the Fruit could not contented be! 
I've loſt the Apples, while I ſfaught the Tree. 


The Moral. 

2e raſp __ hair-brain'da Men that cuon't be rul'd 

Ry the ala ce of others, oft are 605 4 

In ſbeir A tompt, The niderate Man's the l. 
he of Wits, Di eretion wins the Goal, 
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FABLE LXIX. 
Of the Lion and the Frog. 


HE Lid ieeming to hear a Voice, ſtarted up: He 

P5009 Fill, not without Fear, expecting ſome great 
Twnpgs At length a little Frog, came out of the Water. WM bp 
The 
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| The Lion laying aſide all Fear, made haſte ad turned 


the little Beaſt with his Feet. 


e The Moral. 8 
This Fable forbids vain Fears; as that Fable hich was 
made by William Gaudanus, concerning the Muantain- 


bringing forth. 


Lion at the croaking of a Frog, 
Stood juſt as if he were become a Log, 
With great Amazement, wond'ring at the Cauſe, 
Or myſtic Meaning of his hideous Voice 
At length (as thus he long Time pauſing flood) 
A little Frog came crawling from the Mud; A 
Whom when his re-erected Thoughts did meet, 
With Scorn he ſpurn'd, and trampied under Feet, 
The Moral. 
The Fable of the Mountain that did teem 
And travell d with a Ifproom Muſe, doth ſeem 
An Hirroglypoic of the Fear of thaſe 
Who are-affrighted & er they /ee their Foes. 


FABLE IXX. 
07 the Piſmire, Fowler, and Dove. 


* 


H E Piſmire being a-thirſt, came to the Fountain to 
drink. By chance ſhe felF into the Well; a Dove 

helped her afar off by a 1 that was caſt off from a 
ä . Th ce» 
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The Piimire crawling up the Bough, is ſaved. The 
Fowler is at Hand to take the Dove; but the Piſmire doth | 
not ſuffer him, biting him by the Heel, The Dove flies | 


away. = 
The Moral. 3 
' This Fable po teac beth us to give Thanks to them | 
HE little Piſmire thirſty, goes to drink; 3 
Where, as ſhe ſippeth at the River's Brink, ; 
A Bouing Wave o'erwhelms her, nor could ne = 
Eſcape its Force, till from a neighbouring Tree 8 
A gentle Dove crops off a tender Twig, #© 
And dropt it in the River: On which Sprig = 
The halt-drown'd Piſmire crawls, and ſcapes to th Shore, 5 
Safe from the Danger ſhe was in before. | 
'T his done, a crafty Fowler, viewing where (4 
The Dove fate pearch'd, approacheth her, and there 8 / 
Begins to place his Nets; the Ant deſcries . 5 Fo 
His cunning Practice, and for Courteſies 8 Ee 5 
Rereiv'd, that he might not ingrateful prove. i, 1 
Thus plots a Way to free the harmleſs Dove: | * a 
The Fowler being buſy at his Work. Wa 
{Though cloſely from the Pidgeons Sight he lurk) m 
The little Piſmire, -bites him by the Heel: 
Which ſudden ſmarting, when the Man did feel, 
Loſing his Hold, the Nets fall from his Hand; © 3 
© The Noiſe whereof makes the Dove underſtand 5B. 
The Fowler*s Miſchief, and with winged Speed =. 
- Ply ſwiftly thence, from ſo RELA freed, 7 1 
The Moral. | F. 
1f Taines irrational jo grateful be, = 4 
Learn, Man, what Duty aoth belong to thees =. 
Fier if thou any Man ungratefal call, | TS @& 
of 6ad ou grveſt bim the Titles all. - 4 
- „ 
| T 
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5 +43 
s 1 Dy the Peacock and the Pye, 


Flock of Birds as they freely roved up and 3 
wiſhed themſelves a King. The Peacock thought 
himſelf firſt worthy to be choſen, becauſe he was the moſt 
beautiful. He being made a King, O-King, ſays the Pye, 
if, while you reign, the Eagle ſhould begin to purſue as 

ſtrongly as he was wont, How couldſt thou drive bim 


away? How couldſt thou ſave us ? 


The Moral. 
Ia a Prince not fo much his Firm, as his Frtitude of 
Body, is to be marked ; and there is need of Wiſdom. 


F T HE winged Nation, that of old flew free, 
s By all Means govern'd. by a King would be. 
; Valentine's Day th'appoint with one Conſent, 

To chatter their diurnal Parliament. 
The ſet Day dawning, every Bird his Mate 
Selects, ſecluding none to agitare, 
In well fill'd Senate, vp the Peacock farts, 
And more to take his Auditors, he parts, 
And ſpreads his gaudy Train ; ; then ſtruting, thus 
Speaks to the reſt, ſince tis Agreed by us 
This Day a King to chuſe, 'tis fit you know 
* full Endow ments, on whom you do beitow 
F 6 | Oar 
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Oar Soveraiznty. Know firſt, our King muſt have 
A zraceful Form and Parſonage, to behave 
Himſelf like other Princes, without theſe, 

His other Parts are but Deformities. | 
This being voted by the Birds, again * 
The Pexccek ſtruts, and more diiplays his Train, 


Kin: in Conceit already, thus renews 2 
His Ocatory : What Bird here that views 4 
The Beauty of our Perſonage and Gate, 4 


Tho' ne'er ſo proud, will think himſelf our Mate; 
Wich this, the Birds Eyes blinded, paſs their Votes 
He ſhop!d be King, and with their various Notes 
Sound out his /ivat. But the wiſer Pye 

Nlakes to the King this ſhort, but ſharp Reply; 3 
A thy Reign, 7 tis moſt like) ſome Foe 
Alſault us, Where for Succour ſhall we go? 


Can chat gay Brav'ry, when for Aid we fly . A 
To hide us chere, Os the Enemy: | 2 
The Moral. | Fl 


555 Printe are Fleftive, one endu'd 

1th Prudence, V. igilance, and Fortitude, 

Ous br to be choſe, and not whoſe cutward Form, 
Deth pr ye much, aud nothing can perfer 2 


| FABLE 
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% 
Of the Sick Man and the Phyſician. 


— — 


r 


HE Phyſician had a fick Man in Cure; at length he 
I é dies: Then the Phyſician ſays, He hath periſhed by 
Intemperance. | | 


The Moral. 


Unleſs every one leave Drunkenneſs and Luſt, when be is 
yung. he ſhall never come to old Age, for he ſball have 6 
very ſhort ol Age. | „ 


Rare Phyſician had a Man in Cure, 

That a long Time did grie ous Pain endure, 
His Mialady unknown: Yet ſtill the Sot 
Ply'd him with Purges, Clyſters, and what not ? 
That he might learn (ſuch is the U e of thoſe 
Hedge Doctors ſtill) the Nu ure of each Doſe, 
Unknown to him before, and try which Pill, 
What Drug is hot or cold, doth eaſe or kill. 
The Man, this tampering, to a Fever brought, 
Whereof he dies. But when his Kindred ſought 
What his Diſeaſe was; the Poſtor replu'd. 
Thro'ſome Intemperance'tu as your Kinſman dy'd. 


The 
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The Moral. 


Intemperance effeminates the Soul 

And Body both, and doth aefroy the whole 
State of Man's Life, by haſt ning an old Age, 

I Stopping ber * ere toe ve rid a Stage. 


„ 


w © © 
Of the Lion and other Beaſts. 
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HB Lion, the Aſs, and the Fox go \ Honting, A 

great Prey is taken ; it is commanded to be divided. 

The Aſs, laying to every one their Parts, the Lion roars: 

He takes hold of the Aſs and tears him. Afterward he 
eommitteth that Buſineſs to the Fox, who being more 
crafty, when a great deal the beſt Part was laid before the | 
Lion, he reſerveth ſcarce a little Part for himſelf. The 1 

Lion asked, By whom he was ſo taught? To whom he an- 


ſwered, The Calamity of this — me, e him tbe *: 
dead Als. 5 er 
The Moral. 1 
He is 2 whom 0ther Men: Harms do 405 ts beware. | 
| # 3 HE Roy Lion, F on and Aſs do mak | Ss 2 
A Hunting Day, an ample Prey to take, | 


A well-grown Calf, which in three equal Parts 
The Aſs divides, and each to each imparts. | 
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The Lion raging, roar'd to ſee his Share 

No more than thoſe of his mean Subjects are; 

And in Contempt, the ſtupid Aſs doth ſlay, 

Biding the Fox divide the doubled Prey. 

The cunning Fox but two Shares made of all; 
The Lion's very great, his very ſmall. : 
And being ask'd who to divide him taught? 
Reply' d, the Juſtice on the Aſs was wrought, 


The Moral. | 


That Man is Provident and Wiſe alone 
By others Dangers that avoid bis owns 
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Of the Kid and the Woll. 
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be H E Kid looking out at the Window, durſt provoke 

0 the Wolf with Railings, as he paſſeth by. To whom 
bs | the Wolf ſaid, Thou doſt not rail on me, thou wicked 
© Creature, but the Place. | 


VP © „ | 
* 'Bith the Time and Place always gives Balan to a Mar; 


1 5 | a Kid 
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Kid ſafe hous'd, out of a Window ſpies 
| A Wolf paſs by, which with foul Obloquies 
Hic yJoth ſalute, of what the worſt and chief 
Were harmful, uſeleſe, glutton, Butcher, Thief. 
The Wolf replies, ah! Wretch, 'tis thy ſtrong Place, 
And not thy Valour, doth me thus diſgrace. 
Come forth, and to your Skin I'll wage a Groat, 
I'll teach your ill-tun'd Tongue a better Note. 


| 1 5 The Moral. 
In Times and Places privileg*d ſome dare 
Speak big s and they moſ open Varlets are. 


FABLE LXXV. 


Of tie Aſs. 


THF Ass complaining of the Cruelty of the Gardener, 
prays Jupiter to give him another Maſter, Je ter 


= 2: 
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2 / 
1 
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hears the Prayers of the Aſs, and gives him a Tile-Maker; 6 


with whom when he carried Tiles and heavier Burde ns up- 
on his Back, he come again to Jupiter, intreats him to 
give him one that was more mild. Jupiter laughed. 
But he did not deſiſt to be inſtant, and to pray whilſt he 
hid forced him. - He gave him a Tanner, whom when 
the Afs knew, he ſaith, Woe is me, who whilſt I am con- 
tent with no Maſter, have at laſt happened upon him who 
will not ſpare my very Hide, as I ſuppoſe, _ 

| : 


9 
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T he Moral, 


Me always. 411 thoſe Ti hings ied: are preſent, and 
defire new, (which as the Provers 20 are no better than the 


2 '#/d ones. 


Gard'aers Afs, that carried each Day .. - 
Some Things to Market, unto Fove did bray, 
Entreating for another Maſter ; he 
Held his then On s Uſage Cruelty. 
This Suit is granted, and a Tile-man giv'n. 
But now, alas the grumbling Aſs is driven 
A longer Way with greater Loads. Again 
'i'nerefore the Aſs doth unto Feve complain, 
A milder Owner begging. Jede ſays, nay, 
Vet ſince the Als inceflantly doth bray, 
A Tanner given is; whom when the Aſs 


3 Had pe! fe&t Notice of, reply'd, Alas! 


Thoſe I refus'd were mild ones, but this Man 
When I am dead, my very Skin will tan. 


The Moral. 


Who with their 1 State are not content, 
Still _ 11 for their juſt Puniſpment. 
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FAS C42xXvi]. 
Of the Old Woman and ber Maids. 


i= 


= / 
— 


7 


A Certain old Woman, had many Maids in her Houſe, 
whom every Day before it was light, at the crowing 
of the Cock which ſhe kept in the Houſe, ſhe called uj 


to their Work, The Maids at length being moved with | 
the daily Tediouſneſs of their Work, kill the Cock, hop- 
ing that he being killed, they ſhould fleep till Mid- diy, 
But this Hope was fruſtrated, for the Miſtreſs when ſhe | 


knew that the Cock was killed, commanded them after- 
wards to riſe at Midnight, ye 
i T he Moral. | 

Many? whilft they fludy to ſpun one grievens Evil, fall inte 
a worſe ; it is a commin Saying, He falls into Scylla, 9s 


trould ſbun Charybdis. 
; A* aged Worldling many Maids did keep, 
i W 


hich never could beyond Cock-crowing ſſeep; 
For then their Beldam chim'd them up, whilſt they 
Stretching, as they reach'd for Sleep, would ſay 
Hey ho for Husbands, that we longer might 
Lie in our Beds, nor riſe before the Light. 
At length the Maids, tir'd with their daily Toil, 
| Behead the Cock, and his Alarm quite ſpoil ; 


Hoping 
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Hoping without Diſturbance they ſhould reſt 

Till broad Day had Obſcurity ſuppreſt. 
The Cock's remov'd, but ſee what Change befel 
Their Dame thenceforth at Midnight rings a Bell, 


1 The Moral. 
in bes you would g a Thing difte/teful, ſee 
Us don't incur a worſe Calamity. | 


Fuls to one Vice, when they anot ber ſhun, 
As from one Gulf into another run. 


a FABLE Lxaxvit 
F | Of the Aſs and the Horſe, 


1 6 7: H E Aſs thought that the Horſe was happy, becauſe 

1 Ty he was fat, and lived in Idleneſs, but he ſaid, That | 
% de was unhappy, becauſe he was lezn and poor, and every 
Day was uſed by his creel Maſter to carry Burdens. A 
while after they called to Arms ; then the Horſe could not 

keep the Rider from his Back, nor the Bridle from his 
Mouth, nor the Darts from his Body. The Aſs ſeeing 

this, gave great Thanks to the Gods, that they had made 

him an Aſs, and not a Horſe. | | 


The Moral, 


They are miſerable whom the Valgar account happy, and 
there are not a few happy who think themſelves * 
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The Cobler ſays, that a King is happy, whom he ſcet) 

to have, all Things at bis Will, nat conſidering in hoy 
great Matters and Troubles be is employ'd, when in the mea; 
Time be is merry with his Poverty. 


Poor lean Aſs, who daily underwent. 5 
: Great Loads, was with that Courſe of Life content, 
Be meeting with a War horſe full of Eaſe 15 
And pamper'd Fleſh, ('twas then a Time of Peace) = 
Ah ! then unh+ppy him; but richly bleſt 659 
He thought the Horſe, becauſe he then had Reſt. A 
Soon after this the Horſe to War was ſent, | - 5 
Where Wounds and Toil he had, ſmall Nouriſhment. i 
Whom when returning Lame, the Als doth ſee, | 


He's well content with his lean Drudgery, | 4 1 


The Moral. | On 
Clituns envy Kings, their State and dainty Fare: 
Wien they in happier Conditions are. 


Great Cares to jober Sadneſs drive the King, ; 
When every Clown in Follity doth ing. 


FABLE LXXVIII. 1 
Of ile Lion and the Goat. 


B Chance the Lion ſeeking the Goat walking upon a 
high Rock, admoniſheth him that he would rather | 


come down into the green Mead, The Goat * 
f Saget | 1 woul 
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1 would perhaps if thou wert abſent, who doſt not per- 
bade me that I ſhould take any Pleaſure from thence, 
but that thou mightieſt have ſomething that thou mayſt 
| devour, being ready to ſtarve for Hunger, 


; :: 


N Truft not all Men, for ſome give thee Counſel, not for 
7 655 Profit, but nd their own | | 


Lion, ſeeing on a Mountain ſteep 
; A ſhaggy Goat her ſ:fer M>nfion keep, 

: Above his Reach, plots how he may betray 

Or bring her down, to make her ſo his Prey; 

i And thus begins, Why. Fondling, doſt thou feed 

On barren Rocks? Thee ruitful Meadows breed 
5 Nlore ſweet and pleaſant Herbs for Taſte or Scent, 

And much more uſeful for thy Nouriſpment; 

* When upon Rocks grows none but wither'd Graſs, 
of | Scorched with Heat. The Got replics, Alas! 
: Tis my 11] Hap ; but there ſecure I live, 

15 Nor to thy Flatteries wi!) Credit give. 


/eeth | 
how 
Nean 


tent, 


N ee 


g Should I come down to feed one Hour with thee, 
I ſcarcely ſhould another Minute ſee. 

E The Moral. 

: bn not fair Words perſuade you, till you Zune 
The Cauſes whence ſuch guileful Speeches flow. 
Ve intend well, good Deeds fhall jupply 
Teer Place; if ill, Malice and Enmity, 


SOP FABLES, 


FABL E IXXIX. 


Of the Vulture and other Birds. 


HE Vulture makes as if he would celebrate his 

Birth-day ; he invites the Birds to Banquet ; for the 

- moſt Part they come: He entertains them coming with 
Joy and Favour; but the Vulture teareth them, being en- 
tertained. | Ta | 


| | The Moral. 
They are not all Friends who ſpeak one fair, or bear u 


in Hand, that are willing to do us a Courteſy. Hereupon 
ſaith Ovid, Oftentimes Poiſon Iarks under the Hyblean Hom. 


HE Vulture makes a ſolemn Feſtival, 

And to that ſumptuous Feaſt inviteth all 
The Birds, They not miſtruſting Danger, come. 
The Vulture leads them to a ſpacious Room; 
Which enter'd, ſtraight ſhe maketh faſt the Door, 
- And ſurely locking them within her Pow'r, 
Beyond the Expectations of her Gueſts, 
Inſtead of them, herſelf alone ſhe feaſts, 
And murders all, not ſparing one to be 
The {ad Relater of this Tragedy. 


The | 
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The Moral. 


'Tis angerous to 1 profe d Foes 3 

Fir by fair Words gilt cer with feigned Shows 
Of ſeeming Love, more Blood they do devour, 
| Than twenty Batiles fought with equal Pow'r. 


FABLE LXXX. 
OF the Geeſe, 


L HE Geeſe together w:th the Cranes ſpoil a Field. 
E who being heard, the Countrymen came out pre- 
y ſently upon them. The Cranes ſeeing the Countryman 

| fy ; the ceſe are taken, who being hindred by the Heavi- 
ne's of their DRY, could not fly away. 


2K | The Moral. 

When a City 7s taken by the Enemies, a poor Man eafily 
gets away 3 but a rich Man being talen, ig made a Slave. 
; . War, Riches are rather a Burden, than for Uſe. 


Flock of Geeſe, with certain Cranes, did waſte 
A Clown's Cornfield, when hearing all in haſte, 
do them with all his Servants maketh ſpeed. 
The watchful Cranes ſoon by their Flight were freed, 
But the dull Geeſe, cleg'd with their Bodies n 


i Their Foes, purſuing Rags ruinate. 


The 
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And Birds of the Air to that Aſſembly few. 
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| The Moral. 


When Towns in War are taken, poor Men may 


 Witharaw themſelves, the Rich remain fir Prey, > 


IBL E LXXXL © 
Of Jupiter and the Ape. 


brought forth the moſt beautiful young ones, com- 


mandeth to call every Creature from every Place, they go 
to Jupiter from every Place. Now all Kinds of Birds and 


Cattle are preſent, among whom when the Ape came 


carrying her deformed young Ones in her Arms, Nobody 


could forbear to laugh; alſo Jupiter himſelf laughed great- 
ly. Then immediately he Ape herſelf ſaid, Yea, and 7. 
pi ter himſelf knoweth, who is our Judge, that my yourg 


ones do excell all, as many as are here preſent. 


The Moral. | | 


7 Every one thinks his own the Faireſt, as tbe Proverb 
hath it. And elſewhere in T heocritus in his Idyle, Thoſe 
Things that are not fair, ſeem fair to one that loves, 


Ove calls the Beaſts, and wills them all to ſtand 
For Cenſure which is faireſt. His Command 
They all obey; the watry Fiſhes too, : 


Upiter being very deſirous to know who of all Mortas 


None 
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"BA abſent but the Ape: yet ſhe, tho' late, 
Comes with her young one, imitating State 
Of the moſt Noble; but her antic Jeſis 
Roaiſe but a Laughter among all the Beaſts, 

To ſcoff her naked Buttocks. Friends, no more, 
Quoth the old Ape. I doubt not but before 
From hence we part, you all abaſh'd will ſtand 
When Fove to me and mine gives the upper-hand 
For Feature and rare Form, for in my Sight 
None of you equal us, if Fove judge right. 
At which aſecond Laughter roſe through all 
The Beaſts; and Fove into like Mirth did fall ; $ 
* Replying, Fooliſh Ape, this fond Applauſe 
Of thy ownlſelf, Deriſion from us draws; 
Hence then, and better learn thyſelf to know, 
For who extol themſelves, their Folly ſhow. 


The Moral. 


wp zin their E i by Nature faireft are 

* Which if with Fudgment to others they compare, 
IE frpear but Mean, Tiroill prove the ſafer then 
ab To leave the Cenſer io judicious Men; 
m- Le}, Ape-like, we, while ourſelves we prot, 7, 
go The common Scorn of every Teſter raije. 
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VE 4 B'LE LXXXII. 
07 the Oak and the Reed, 
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H E Oak in Times paſt, being full of Pride and In- 
ſolency, ſet upon the Reed, ſaying, If now thou 
haſt a couragious Breaſt, 
me. that the Event may ſhew which of us Two excelleth 
in Strength, The Reed nothing wondering at ſuch great 
Exultations of the Oak, and vain cracking of his Valour, 
anſwered thus, I refuſe now the Combat, neither doth it 
grieve me for my Lot. 
every Side, yet I overcome the ſhrill ſounding Tempeſis : 
You, if that Ring. Z70/us, ſhall ſend forth once his ftrug- 
elivg Winds out of his Cave, will fall EW and ſhall then 


be Based at by me. 


The Moral. 


This Fable declares, that they are not always the mil 
94 giant © ee Hoin⁰ut over others, being provoked by no ſnjury. 


VVV 7 Hile the Oak Free and Reed a Conference held, 
Which ſtood moſt firm and firong, or low did yield 

To forcing Winde, the unmoved Oak-Tree 

Deriding the Reed's Flexibi ity, 

the ſee it like a Wave toſt ev'ry Way 

10 each imall Blaſt ; when at one conſtant Stay « 


go to, and come and fight with. 


For although I am moveable on 


} 
little F 


that he 


depar 
and hay 
eth, I b 
Diſpoſit 
take . 
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She ill SORE The Reed gives not Reply, 

But ſtands quite mute, *till the Wind rifing high, 

A violent Guſt came tumbling o'er the Field, 

And palt the bending Reed, but toon compell'd 
The Oak to ſtoop, and from the Ground did tear 
Her Roots that erſt ſo ſtrongly grounded were. 


The Moral. 


| Men like the Reeds, whoſe eaſy Nature wind 
Aid wheel about, as they Occaſion find 
| To meet their own Ends, endure longer far 

| Than thoſe whoſe Stubborn and Contentivus are. 


FABLE LXXXII. 
Of the Fiſherman aud the litile Fiſh, 


N 


i\ v1 
N 


HE Fiſherman having caſt bis Hook that was co- 


vered with a Bait, into the Water, pulled out a 


little Fiſh 3 the captive Fiſh beſeecheth 4. entreateth, 

thathe wood ſuffer him, being a little Fiſh, to eſcape an 1 
depar (hat lie might grow bigger, that ſo he might enjoy 
and have hr 9 85 he was bigger. The Piſherman aniwer- 
eth, I buy not Hope with Money ; ; for I was always of tet 
Diſpoition, that whatſoever I could catch, I had rather 


take it away preſently. x 1 6 
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The Moral. | | 

This Fable admon ſbeth us, that we ſhould not let go certain 

Things for the Hope of uncertain ; for what is more fooliſh, ar 

it is certain in Cicero, than to graſp Things uncertain fy 
certain? N „ Ig | ET 


N Angler caught a ſmall Fiſh; him the poor 
A And little Creature ſacly does implore, 
Tnat he would ſpare her Life, ſince uleleſs ſhe 
Was not yet grown to full Maturity 
Of Years or Greatneſs ; but if he would pleaſe 
To let her taſte the Pleaſure of the Seas, . 
And feed but for one Year, ſhe willing then, 
Grown bigger, would return to's Hook again. 
No. quoth the Fiſher, I will never buy 
M/ Hope at fuch a Rate, oncertainly, | 
To with hereafter that I new potleſs, 
And fo bemoan my own dull Fooliſhneſs. 


The Moral. 


The Priverh ſays, One Bird in Hard 
I. worth Two which in Buſhes jtand. 


= - © $4 288 0 4 4008 
/ the Ant and the Graſhopper. 


| HE Winter com ng on, the An! drew Corn into the 
Floor to the Sin, The Graihopper ſeeth. fun- 


"ntth, and asketh for a Grain» The Ant faith, Why do 
| "| 
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not you, after my Example, gather to you whatſoever you 

| can in the Summer, and add to your Heap ? She aniwer- 

eth, That the Time was paſſed over by her in Singiog. 

The Ant laughing, If, ſaith ſhe, you are wont to fing in 
| the Summer, deſerved!y now you mult ſuffer Hunger. 


The Moral, 


Ms are admoniſbed by this little Fable, whilft the Strength 
| of the Bady is preſent with us, to ſeek thuje Things by which 
| cur tea old Age may be ſatisfied; by Winter underſtanding 

ald Age, by Summer, Youth and the Flower of Age. © 


HE Graſhopper, in Winter feeling Want 
_ Goes for Relief unto the painful Ant; 
| Wav aniwers thus, Hye comes it that yiu are 
S needy grown ? Mas not the Summer fair, 
And ſeaſo able tao, claatbing the Ground 
Mb Fruits that did miff plenteouſiy abound? 
| And couldſi thou then niglecl te gather Store 
For Winter, that thou toanteſt not, b. fore 
| That Seaſon half is ſpent ? I' whom this Reply 
The Graſhopper returns: {n Summer, 1 
| With my ſoril Voice did pleaſant Maſic make 
| Fir Mens Deligbt, when as abroad (0 take 
| The Pleafure of the Fields they walk If then, 
| Anſwers the Ant, you /o could p taſure Men 
| With your ſhrill Notes and Songs in Summer 1 Prime, 
Hu beſt were now to dance in Winter Time, 
WL if it chance to freeze, the Win er's Cold 
| Upon your half-/lary'd Carcaſe take ju h Hold. 
That ſhould you get a Cough, your hoarjer Throat 
Next Summer ſcarce would yield jo jweet a N. t.. 


The Moral. 


Our careleſs Epicureans fo, not mindful ts prepare 55 
For futare Time: 3 but waſting all, to Begg ry driven are; 
And pine with Hunger, and with Want ofpreft, 
Witn the Induſtrious Man with Store is bie/t. 


„ e eee 
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FABLE LXXXI. 
Of the Lion and the Bull. 
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HE Bull fled from the Lion, and falls upon the 
| Goat, He with his Horns and ruffled Forehec 
threatencd him, Unto whom the Bull full of Anger, faith, 
Iny Forebead contrafted into Wrinkles frighteth me not; 
dut I fear the great Lion, who unleſs he were upon 
my Ec, thou ſhouldit know that it is no ſmall Matter 
to ficht with a Ball, and to ſwallow the Blood out of my 
Wound. | | | | . 


The Moral. 


| Calamity muſt nos be added to thiſe that are in Calamily. 
Hr is ſufficiently miſerable, who is once miſerable. 


| 


Urſu'g by th' Lion, th* Ox his Life to ave, | 
| The M 


Maketh his Flight for Shelter to a Cave: 
10 whom the Goat an Enterance doth deny, © tarriec 
And with her Horns withſtands him enviouſly. bim, js 
For which the angiy Bull, with bellowing Throat, L Hiting 
Thus ven's his Threats againſt the ſhaggy Goat: bPrey 
Though baſely now thou doſt oppo e my Flight, Nourſe 


Were the purſuing Lion out of Sight, ceived 


| Whol 


ole 


Whoſe Rage I ſhun, and therefore dare not ftay, 
My Fury ſhould inforce thee to give Way; | 
But Time will come, when I, reveng*'d of thee, 


Shall puniſh this thy abj ect Scorn of me. 
5 The Moral. 
4; bere the Goat not only Aid denies, 


But jeems to add to the Bull's Miſeriesz; _ =. 
do Men oft do: But "tis as often ſeen, 1 
* Time changing, that ſuch have requited been, 


Men thojſe* who were oppreſt, bave rais'd their State, 
Aud who oppor'd them, fallin belizo ibeir Hate. 


FABLE LXXXIV. 
Of the Nurſe and the Woll. 
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AH E Nurſe threatens the crying Child, vnleſs he 


holds his Peace, ſhe would throw him to the Wolf. 


| The Wolf accidentally hears that, and in hope of a Prey, 
| tarrieth at the Door, The Child, Sleep coming upon 
bim, is preſently quiet, The Wolf returns to the Wood 
g fiſting and empty. The Fox inquires of him, where his 
| Prey was? He ſighing, anſwered, He was cheated, The 
| Nurſe threaten'd to caſt the crying Child to me, but de- 


ccived me. 


_ MM 
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| The Moral. 


There no Beliif 10 be, given 10 4 Wins. | 


Hungry Wolf walks forth to ſeeka Prey, 5 
X And by meer Fortune hears a Woman ſay, 
Chiding her froward Child, Forbear to cry, 
Or tot ho Wolf I'll throw thee preſently. 
Glad of this News, the Wolf expects the Child, 
And waiteth at the Door ; but ſtraight with mild 
Fair gentle Stroakings, and ſweet Lullabies, 
The Infant clos'd his Tear-bed2wed Eyes, 

And fell aſleep; which when the Wolf perceiv d 
And of his Expectation quite bereav'd, | 
With Bluſhes he returns unto the Wood, 

To ſeek among the Trees ſome other F ood. 


e IS 


This Fable may thir Uſe to u. afford, 

How little Truft is in a Venen, Word; 
The varia, Affection, of whoſe Mind 

Mere often — tban 1 ee Wing. 


FABLE 


X#$SOP's FABIES. 129 
FABLE LXXXVII. 
Of the Tortoiſe and the Eagle. 


H E Tortoiſe began to be weary with creeping, and 
if any one would lift her up into the Air, ſhe pro- 
miſeth Pearls of the Red-Sea. The Eagle lifts her up, 
requires a Reward ; ſhe not having any Thing, the Eagle 


ſcratcheth her with her Claws: So. the Tortoiſe which de- 


fired to ſee the Stars, left her Life among the Stars. 
'The Moral. 


Be content with thy own Condition; ſome there have. 
been, which if they had continued lowly, might. have been 


ſafe ; being exalted, have fallen into Danger. 


N Promiſe that the Tortoiſe ſhould deſery 
Jewels that did upon ſome Mountains lie, 
The greedy Eagle with the Tortoiſe flew. 
So high, that neither Earth beneath them ew; 
at the dull Tortoife failing Promiſe, ſhe 
Turning her fleſhy Part, outragiauſly 
Without all Pity kilPd her, and that Hour 
The vainly-boaſting Tortoiſe did devour, 
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The Moral. 


He unTifur5'd py: rr an] Tempeſt; * 
Whoſe uraſpiriug Bark ty the calm Shore glides; 
When pboſe who proudly pliugh the troubled Main, 
Le Ship-wree#d, and their Anchors caft in vain 3 
S Man, who lifts his Thoughts 'bawe his Eſtates 
Fails in th' Attempt, and Haſtens his own Fate. 


FABLE LXXXVIIL 
Of the Crab, ibe Mother, and the Son. 
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Hh Mother adviſed her Son that went backwards, Trave 
that he would go forwards, The Son anſweret, being 
e Yo before, and I will follow after. ing at 


The Moral. 3 the: 8 

R-pretend no Mar for bis Faults, whererf that tbyſe, 

may? ve retetended. . 
Erween two Crabs, the Mother and as Son; S 
| B \ Conference held ; ; the Mother thus tegun z thou 7 
| 410 heck her young one, that he did not g . / 
| A comely N but waddled too and oo | | Z come t 


| | To v hom the Son reply'd, Mother, I prar, 
| Mend our Gate firſt, and I ſhall find the Way. 
«F- he Moral. oe 
Firft ſet thiſelf 1 7 and then 

! © ba boldly Hl; 5 <e < eber Men. 
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F 4 B 25 E LXXXIX. 
Ty 07 the 73h and the North-Wind. : 


. 


2 San. and North- wind contend which is 


ſtronger; they agreed to try their Strength upon 


b «Traveller; Sd he ſhould be the Conqueror which mad 


him throw off his Cloak. The North-wind with a hor- 
rible Bluſt'ring iet upon the Traveller; he, notwithſtand- 


ing doth not deſiſt to go on, and foldeth his G:rment atout 
© him. The Sun aſſumes his Force, who (the Storms by 
Degrees being overcome). calls forth his Beams. The 
Traveller begins to wax hot, to ſweat and blow; at length, 


being not able to go forwards, takes the cool Air, and caſt- 


ing away his Cloak, fits down under the -thady Grove. S0 
the Jun got the F | 


CORRS ar es OE ARES 
EY EL be i ICS 


The M 1 


Beware diligently with er Heyn you contend ; for alths) + 


thou art flrong, yet perhaps another may be ſironger ; or if 
mt flronger, yet more cunning s and jo with vis Policy over- 


= come thy Strength. 


H E Sun and Wind in Emulation "roſe, 
Which of their Powers were of greater Force, 


] x length with one Conſent they do agree, 


| A Trav eller! 's Coat ſhould try the Maltery. 
* G's 
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The Wind forthwith his Bluſterings began, 
With dreadful Noiſe aſſaults the trembling Man; 


Who fill about him caſts his Coat in Folds, 5 | 3 
And more the Wind doth ſtruggle, more he holds. Fa- 
The Wind appeas'd, the Sun his Beams applies, bot 


While in diſſoloing Sweat the poor Man fries ; * 

Fainting with Heat, he to the cool Shade makes, 1 

To reſt himſelf, and there his Coat ſorſakes. 
The conqu'ring Sun ſo calmly clos'd the Day. 
While the raſh Wind aſhamed, ſhrunk away. 


" he Moral. 


So violent Threats and Rigour often fail, 5 
Where milder Courſes oftentimes prevails 
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Of the Aſs in a Lion's Shin. ; 
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| 
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| HE Aſs comes into the Wood, finds the Lion's 

= Skin, which he puts on, and returning to the Pa- 

| Pares, affrighted the Flocks and Herds, and makes then 
run away, He that lot him cometh, and enquireth fer 
his Aſs. The Aſs ſeeing bis Matter, runs to meet him, 

yea, and comes upon him roaring, But his Maſter per- 
ceiviog his Ears, which ſtood out, others, quoth he, thou 
magen deccive; but, O my Als, I know thee very well. 


_ a 
* — 
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The Moral. Et 

| Pretend not to what thou art not 3 boaſt not thyſelf to be 

learned, when thou art unlearned; nor rich and noble; when 


* thou art poor and baſe ; for when the Truth is found out, 
* thou wilt become a Laughing-Stock, | 


H E ſordid Aſs had found a Lion's Skin, 
; And wraps himſelf unſeemingly therein : 
At which unuſual Sight the trembling Herd 
Of Beaſts amaz'd, are with his Preſence ſcar'd, 
And fly amain ; but when his Maſter came 
Into the Fields, the Aſs retires with Shame: 
For though a Lion he on every Side 5 
Appear'd, the Skin too ſhort his Ears to hide, 
Diſplay'd him but an Ass; who at the Sight 
Ol's Maſter, turns his Slowneſs into Flight, 
= To ſhun his Preſence, which beheld, the Man 
= Cries after him, Friend, pray return again, 
Thou ſeemeſt as thou art to me; though here 
Thou doſt thy Fellow-Beafts with Terror ſcare. 
With that corrects his Folly with a Blow, | 
That he no more may fo preſumptuous grow. 


z: * — 
. 


The Moral. 


: Stem what thou art, and not with borrowed Shapes 
Adern thyſelf, like other worldly Apes. © : 
* If learn'd, diſpute ; if rich, or nably born, 

J bear thy/elf that thou deſerng not Scorn: 


FABLE 
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0 tbe Frog and the Fox, 1 
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FTY HE Frog going out of the Fen, profeſſeth Phyſick 
to the wild Beaſts in the Woods. He ſaith, That 
he would not give place either to Hippocrates or Galen. 
The reſt believing him, the Fox Jauzns at them; Shall 
this Frog be accounted ski!fu! in Phyſick, ſaith he, whoſe 
Countenance is ſo pale; but let him cure himſelf, So the 
Fox laughs at him; for the Face of the Frog is of a wan 
Colour, | 8 | 


Si ant 7 ty 
eo RI i CO ES 


'" "The Moral, b 8 


ii a fooliſh and ridiculous Thing to profeſs that which 
thou baſ} 20 Skill in. TSS, KIT 1K Fe. 


F7Orſaking quite the Fens, the Frog would dwell 

Among the Beaſts ; does with Ambition ſwell, 
And boaft her Skill in Phyſick, with what Art 
She help to cure Diſeaſes. could impart, 
How dangerous ſoe'er. Moſt Beaſts believe, 
Except the Fox, who will no Credit give 
Jo her proud Words, but queſtions, How can ye 
Think this vain Boaſter's Skill exact to be, 
Whoſe Colour is ſo pale Firtt, Jet ker try 
To cure her own wan Look, e'er ſhe apply 

| . Phyfick 


— 
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Phyſick 5 e road, we know oh 
Tho! e are, whoſe Cures, not ee but Art can ſhow. : 


5 - 
F ; ; 
i * 0 


The Moral, 


As emply 22 give the greateſt Sound, „„ 5 
So Men mY knowing, with 1 Brogs abound. ; 
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HE Matter bound a Bell about the Dog, which bit 
. Men ever and anon, that they might take heed of 
him. The Dog thinking this was hanged about him as an 1 
Ornament for his Goodneſs, began to contemn his Fellows, | 
There came one that was grave in Age and Authority g 
8 to the Dog, and adviſed him not to miitake: For, quoth 

he, that Bell is hanged about thee as a Dilgrace, not for 

any Credit. 
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The Moral. 


of Boaſſer many Times re pute, that to mate for bis Com- | | 
mendation, which tends to bis. ee N 


Leering Cur did ſlily unaware =» 1 5 
Oft bite before he bark'd; his Maſter's Care 1 
Hanged a Bell on him, that Men migut know * | 


| His currich Nature, and prevent V | 
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The Dog grows proud, and thinks his Bell to be 
Some Badge of Honour or high Dignity, 
Which his kind Maſter had on him beſtow'd 
But no ſuch Favour to his Fellow ſhow'd. 
At whoſe vain Pride one wiſer than the reſt, 
Thus checks him, Fool, What Fancy has poſſeſt 
Thy idle Brain, with' Gladneſs to embrace 
That for thy Honour, giv'n for thy Diſgrace. 


3 


The Moral. 


Such are the Babblers of theſe Times, that boaſt, 
And in Ads glory, them diſponour myſt. 


FABLE XCII 
Of the Camel. 


HE Camel grieving within himſelf, complained Þ 
that the Bulls went brave with two Horns, and that 
himſelf unarmed was expoſed to other Beaſts, He prays 
Jupiter to give him Horns. Fopiter laughs at the Folly of 
the Camel, and does not only deny his Deſire, but ſhortens 
the Ears of the Camel. | SE 


The Moral. 


Let every one be content with bis Fortune; for many 
having purſued a better Cundition, have met wiib a 277 
| 7 . * 
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HE Camel ſadly doth to Fove complain, 

I That all the Beaſts deride him in diſdain ; 

Becauſe no Ornament adorn'd his Head, 

When th' Ox, and many more were honoured 

With comely Horns their Fronts to beautify. 

To whom the angry God gave this Reply, 

Since, Fool, thy Folly leads thee to deſpiſe 

Our Gifts, and covet others Dignities, 
Hence forth we'll curb thy Pride, and thou ſhalt bear 
No Horns, nay leſs, upon thy Head no Ear. 


9 The Moral. 
How mean ſoever thy Eftate, 

Contented reſt, nor emulate 

” MAno:her's Good; the Pow'r above : 
Knows beftl where to diſpence bis Love. 


FABLE ew. 
4 two Friends and the Bear, 
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ä W O Friends taking a Journey; a Bear meets them 
1 on the Road. One of them climbing up a Tree, 
avoids the Danger; the other, ſeeing there was no Hopes 

| of eſcaping, falls flat on the Ground. The Beaſt cometh. 
to him, and touches him as he lay, and ſmells at his Mouth 

| and hisEars : The Man holding his Breath and Motion, the 
Bear, which ſpares the Dead, thinking it to have been a 
SE dead 


#30 so“ FAIR 


dead Carcaſs, departs without doing him any "FEE H 


Companion afterward demanding, What the Bear ſpake to 
him in his Ear? He adviſeth me this, quoth he, that I ne⸗ 
ver tr ravel with ſuch a r as you again, | 


The Moral. 


Faithfulne * is a rare Bird in the World, 4b lizea 244d 
| Swan: Adverf "ty and Danger evidence a true Friend. 


| T WO Men together travelling, met a 8 
At Sight whereof they much affrighted were; 
And doubtful what to do, ſtraight one with Speed 
Culimbs up a Tree, and. from the Danger ireed, 
Becomes Regardleſs of the other quite: 
Yet he not void of Shifts, in vents a Slight _ 
To fave his Life, and on the Ground doth fall 
Flat on his Face, holding his Breath withal 
The Power he had, to whom approach'd the Bear, © 
And round about ſurvey'd him eveiy M bere:) 
But ſtill he held his Breath. The Bear therefore, 

Which ſeldom feeds on Carrion, ſorbore 
To ſearch him further, and ſo onward bends; : 
Who gone, the other from the Tree deſcends, _ 
And thus falutes his Fellow, Friend. what nn 
What did the wild Beaſt wbilger in thine Ear? 

The other anſwers, He forwarned me 

To travel more with one ſo ſalſe as thee, 


The Moral. 


Upon the Far th true Friends we f 1d are rare 
As blatk Swans in the filver Rivers are. 


FABLE 
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- O ibe Bali Knight. 
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; H E bald Knight tied a Peruke to his Bonnet. He 
comes into the Field, while the ſharp North Wind 
| blew, and when he did not weil heed his Peruke, on 
a {udden his Baldneſs appears, The Company loudly cried 
out, as alſo he himſelf laughs. What a Matter is it, quoth 
he, that borrowed Hair flies away, whereas heretofore mine 
on Hair is flown? 1 0 CE EY 
The Moral. 125 


” The Knight did well not to be angry, Sut to /augh with 
them that laughed, Socrates, when be had received a Cuff 
en the Ear in the open Market, anjwers thus, It is a vexa- 
 tious Thing for Men, not to know when they ought to walk 
8 forth with their Helmets. : 


A Bld Pate Knight, through Age or Accident, . 
With Art tupply'd that Reeting Ornament; 9 988 
And wore a Peruke. Walking, be beheld i 
A Troop of Youths were ſporting ins Field, 
Approaching them to view their harmleſs Play, 
His Cap of Hair forthwith was blown away. 
This mov'd the Youth to Laughter, whereat he 
Was tickled too, and laugh'd for Company: is 
7 - | Saying, 
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Saying, No wonder Rrange Hairs of are blown, 
Since they could not keep on which were my own. 


The Moral. 


When Men are jeer'd, it is the wiſefl ay 
To jeſt it off, not to commence a Fray. 


FABLE XCVI. 
Of Two Pots. 


» = 


On s 


WO Pots flood on the Bank, the one was of 
| Clay, the other of Braſs, The Force of the Stream 
carries both away, The Clay-Pot fearing to be broken, 
the Braſs Pot bid it not fear, he would take ſufficient Care 

that he ſhould not be broken. Then the other anſwered, 

Whether the River daſh me againſt thee, or thee againſt 
me, which way ſoever, I fall be in Danger; where- 
fore moſt certainly 1 will divide from thee. 


The Moral. | | 
It is Letter living with an equal Companion, than with 
ene that is more potent; far by the more potent thou may| 
be prejudiced, but not be by thee. 


W Itbin a Pool two Pots together meet | 
| One Earth, the other Braſs ; but the Earth too fleet 
For the ſtow Braſs is ſwiftly born away: — | 
The Braſs Pot calls, and prays the Earthen ſtay, 


* 


That 


juſtled'gainſt mine by the unconſtant Tide, 


| Tiyel with thiſe whoſe Prov'r exceeds thy State 3 


5 Gr” SD w 6” cow 
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That hn might ride i No, replies 
The Earthen Pot, great Danger in it lies : 
For ſhould I float near thee, thy harder Side 


W ould cruſh my brittle Ribs, and therefore I 
At Diſtance hold the mot; Security. 


The Moral. 


| Seorn not thy Equals, nor eſſociate 


For if thou chance with ſuch to diſagree, | 
Thou can * not them, but 4 may injure thee. 


P 4 B LE XCVIL 
Of the Caunteyman xd Fortune. 


HE Countryman while he was at Plough, found a 
Treaſure in the Furrows; he gives T'banks to the 
Ground which had brought it forth. Fortune perceiving 
that no Worſhip was given to her, thus ſpake to herſelf, 
This Fool having found a Treaſure, is not thankful at = 


| but when he hath once loſt it, he will with Cries and 


Prayers ſollicite me firſt of all, 


The Moral. 


For a good Turn received we are thankful to hin that 
merits well of us; but Ingratitude aejerves to be deprived 
1 that Good he bath received. 

A Man 


SOP“ FaBLrzs. 


Man 2 855 Plough- ſhare had ERS Let” 
A Pot of Gold, Thanſgiving offered 
Unto the Goddeſs of the Earth, and rears 
A green Turf Altar, which her Image bears ; 
Returns to plough, without Devotion paid 
Jo. Fortune Whereat ſhe offended, ſaid, 
I have no Thanks, by whom this Treaſure came; 
{ But when tis loft, I ſhall bear all the Blame, 


The Moral. 


. IPG en bo Thanks deſerve, ſtill thankful be, 
Left you want Help in worf Extremity. 


FABLE. XCVIII. 
8 the Peacock aud tbe Crane. 
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H E Peacock and the Crane 7 together. The 


Peacock boaſts of himſelf, ſpreads his Tail, flights 
— Crane. The Crane conteiiech the Peacock had fine 
Feathers; but he, while the Peacock ſcarcely could fly 
up to _e Houſe top, with gallant Flight could Pp! ierce the 


Deus 
The Moral. 


Let no Man undervalus another ; 1 one bath bis 
Lot, everyone his Virtue. He that wants what Hirtut 
ann hel, poſſibly my bave what thou ante. | 


4 * 7 
| LIE Es 
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Richer 
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HE gay. plumb'd Peacock, with a coy Diſdain, 

' Slights the mean Cloathing of the long-beak*d wee 
And tells her, ſhe much of her State did want, 
And coltly Rayment. Quoth the Crane, I grant 


Thy Outſide's fairer; but What Uſe, I pray. 


verve thy fine Plumes for? Mine inforce a Way 
Tnorough the purer Air, when thou alone 
Stalk" on the Earth for Boys to gaze upon. 


The Moral. 
gi nt 75 en becauſe be „ 
Mall in a Homely. Black, or Country Grey I 
While thou ate cla. in. Silks - Their Minds way be 5 4015 


Richer than all thy. te Pedigree. 


F. A 2 LE *XGEFX. 
o the Oak and the Reed. 


Ment 


Wl 
{1 2 x : 


„ 
* Fs — ns 
Mahi 
2 - 


BY a ſtrong South: Wind, the O is Battered and caſt 


into the River; and while it floated, ſome of the 

Boughs hang upon the Reed, wonder that the Reed 
in ſo great a Wind ttood ſafe: She anſwers, By yielding 
and giving Way I reſt fecure: I bend to the South and 
North-Wind, yea, to every Wird ; and no Wonder that 
ſe 2 goes down, which is ambitious to oper and 
Nell | 


„ 


The 
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The Moral. 


Ref not him that is more potent; but overcome Bin, by . 


giving way and yielding: Which the moſt elegant Pont WE .n(w 
Virgil teacheth elegantly. 8 | the I 

G Sir! let's follow Fate what#er's our Doom; | 
Patience all Things we ſhall overcome. 


Fierce ſtrong Wind an Oak too- heavy blew = 7 

Into a River 6n whoſe Bank it grew, | 1 

Which floating, ſpies a Plat of Reeds that ſtood  _ 
And grew in deſpite of the Wind and Flood; | ü 

The Oak then wond'ring at it, doth demand AN 

How a weak Reed gainſt Wind and Stream could and 4 

The Reeds return an Anſwer, brief, but OT HE 

By moving I thus un-remov*d remain; | He'd 

And I admire not that your Hold you miſt, | Whic 

Since you refus'd to yield, and would reſiſt, _ 

Wher 

The Moral. And fl 

| cmd not with the Potent, but give Way ; | Whor 

Their Rage and 9 will in Time decay. That! 

| | | Whict 

F 4 „ C. ; Tp 

. 

Of tbe Tiger and the Fox. But 

San 


Thei 


ÞT HE 88 8 the wild Beaſts with Arrows 

The Tiger bids all the Beaſts ſtand away, he lon 

would maintain the War. The Huntſman goes on ti 
: | | ſho 


ot 


s I 9 r | 
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ſhoot. . -and-by the Tiger is wounded ; the Fox feeing 
him fly out of the Battle, and drawing out the Dart, 
asked him, Who had ſo cruelly wounded fo ſlout a Beaſt ? He f 
anſwers, he knew not the Author of bis Wound; but by 

the nn of the Wound, he —— it was ſome Man. 


The Moral. 
Valiant Men are mot. commonly Raſh, whereas Art 


| overcomes Strength, and ny Fertitude. 


AN Archer wounding many Beaſts, the fierce. 


And rav'nous Tiger thinks no Shaft can pierce 
His ſpeckled Skin; and bids them no more fear, 


He'd guard them ſafe from any Danger near. 
Which ſcarcely ſpoke, the Archer bim eſpy'd, 
And lodg'd a deadly Arrow in his Side. 

E Whereat amaz'd, tlie Tiger *gins to ſtart, 

And flying, backs in two the wounding Dart, 
' Whom the Fox meeting in his Flight, requeks, 


That he would tell him among all the Beats, 


| Which gave him that fore Wound? The Tiger cries 
With fainting Voice, his ſecret Enemies; | 


He not deſcry'd when he receiv'd the ſame, 
But ſurely thought it from ſome Archer came, 


The Moral. 


1 raltly fe, with Valour fpur'd, purſue 
Their fatal Ends, which Policy might eſchew. 


=. FABLE 
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l.. 
Of the Bulls and the Lion. 


SN 


7) Wa 2 
W 


HI E RE were four Bulls who reſolv'd to live and 

die one with another, The Lion ſaw them feed. 
ing together, and altho' he was an hungry, yet while then 
were united, he was afraid to ſet upon them, Firſt he 
endeavours by deceitful Words to divide them, then he 
tears them in Pieces, being divided, 


The Moral. 


MNething more firm than Concord. Diſcord render: eren 
thifz tbat are valiant, feeble. 


Our Bulls at Paſture dards feed, : | q 


By Beaſts of Prey, while they within the Mead Þ , 
Pogether keep; nor did the Lion dare Tas 
To ſelze on them *cill they divided „„ | 44 
And by his Policy aſunder led; | TE : 
Then one. by one upon ech fingle Head - 
Hie violently flew, and piece meal tore 
Thole whom he durſt not venture on before. þ 
The Moral. | Wi 
N | | De 
Netting” s libe Concord firm ; out i, they „ Ho 
That Kut, tne / range ing n Veco: me tec | Th 
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1411 : 
Of the Fir-tree and the Buſh. 


HE Fir-tree is reported once to have deſpiſed the 
Shrubs, She boaſts that ſhe was tall, and was uſed 


in Buildings, and flood with a Sail in Ships, and that the 


Shrubs were low, baſe, and uſeleſs, whoſe Anſwer was 

this, Thou, indeed, O Fir-tree, boaſteſt-of thy Goodneſs, | 
and inſulteſt over our Unhappineſs ; but withal, neither | 
doſt thou relate thy own Miſhap, and omitteſt our Benefit. | 
When thou ſhalt he cut down with a ſounding Ax; How 
would'ſt thou wiſh to be like us which are fecure ? 


| The Moral. | 

The hig heſt Condition hath its Unhappineſs 3 and the lie 
Condition its Benefit. To ſay no mare, This State is ſe- 
cure and fafe ; that, not without Fear nor Danger. Horace 
fings in his Lyrics. | TR 


The loſtieſt Towers are brought under: 
The higheſt Mountains ſtruck with Thunder. 


A Stately Tree, with tall aſpiring Height 
%oln proud, begins a little Buch to light, 
With theſe diſdainful Words; Doft thou not {ces 
Deformed-Shrab, my State excelling thee? 
How uſeful now Iam, and can ſupport 
The ſtately Palace of a Prince's Court, 
= | FE 4 


14 ESDTF SPFABLES, 
When uſeleſs thou rejected ſtand'ſt, of none 
Regarded, but to feed the Fire alone; 
This ſaid, a Labourcr with his keen Bill 
Hews down the Tree, the Buſh ſtood growing ſtill ; 
Who anſwers thus in Scoffs, I: this be all 

1 hy State, rate Tree, ſo ſuddenly to fall, | 
I] thank Dame Nature, who hath m-Je me low, 
Aud after you to let me ſtand or grow. 


The Moral. 


Ambition, here deſcriled by the Tree, 
She tos buw wnconjlant worldly Honour be. 
Toe Bujp declares a mean Ejtate, content 
S:1// with its own, nut t envy uthers bent. 
Toe L.b.urer true Juſtice, which plucks down 
 «Ym&8.4;45 Pride, er to full Heght "tis grown. 


er 
Of the Lark and ber Young Ones. 


HE Lark adeiſeteb with her yonng Ones, being lid 

in the ftanding Corn, that, while ſhe was abſent, 
they diligently give heed, whether there be any Speech 
concerning the Seaſon of the Year, The anxious yonng 


Ones, declare to their Dame (coming from feeding) that. 


the Lord of the Field had let out the Work to his Neigh- 
| : . | 2 bours 


hours. 
| Day tl 
Friend 
Dam c 
| ſyon as 
determ 
; Scythe, 
be gon 
I knew 


| of the 
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3 There's no Danger, quoth the Dam. On another 
| Day the young Ones being in a Fright, tell her that the 
Friends of the Lord were intreated to reap. Azain the 
Dam charges them to reſt ſecure. The third Time, as 
ſoon as ever ſhe heard the Lord himſelf, with his Son, 
determine the next Morning to enter the Hirveſt with a 
Scythe, now, (quoth the Dam) *cis high June for us to 
be gone, I feared not the Neiztibours and Friends, becaule 
knew they were not forward to come. I ſtand in awe 


| of the Maſter, for the Buſineſs is a Delight to him. 
The Moral. 


Me are flithful moſt of us in other Mens Buſineſ;, But 
if thau wou'deſl have any Thing well l,uked after, commit 
it not to anotber, but look to it thyſelf. 


Lark in ſtanding Corn had hatch'd a Brood, | 
| Which ſhe commands, (flying abroad for Food) 
Io be attentive what the Owner ſaid 
Ok the Fields reaping. They, poor "79 Y afraid: 
Tell her the Neighbours were to come next Day 
To reap the Corn; and wiſh themſelves away. 
| Fear not, my little Birds, reply'd the Dam; 
| They will not come. Twas true; no Neighbours came. 
Next Day the Dim came to her Young with Food, 
| 012 was informed by her fearful Brood, | 
The Owners Friends were bid next Day to come 
Jo reap the Field, and then would be their Doom. 
| Chear up, my Birds, ſaid ſhe, we fear no Friends. 
| Next Day they tell her, The Owner intends 
| To.reap the Corn next Morning with his Son: 

Nay * ſaid ſhe, dis Time that we were gone. 


The Moral. 


N Neighbours and Friend. are Jag hwarg ; , 70 intent 
: 7 have * ſoon cones muſt male his Hand. þ s Friends. 


H 3 FABLE 
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FABLE CIV. 
Of the Covetous and Envious Man, 


Strive 


» * * 
=> DJ 
SS | 
8 Th 
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WO Men prayed to Jupiter, a covetous and an 

envious Man. Fapiter ſends Apollo, that by him 
he may ſatisfy their Deſires, He gives them free Liberty 
to wiſh for what they would, on this Condition, that 
whatſoever one defired, the other might receive double, 
The coveteus Man is at a long Stand, deeming nothing 
enough; a laſt, he deſires not a few Things, bis Fellow 
receives double. Moreover, the envious Man asked this, 
That he might loſe one of his Eyes; being glad that his 
Fellow ſhould be puniſhed with the Los of both. 


The Moral. 


What can ſatisfy Covetouſneſs ? But nothing more mad 
than Envy, which if it may hurt anther, cares not wbat 
oY it doth to itſelf. 


Covetous and envious Man require 3 X 
Jointly that Fove would grant them their Deſire : 


TFove lends Apollo t' hear their Suits, and grant | 5 
T'o each of them what may ſupply their Want. | _ 
Who bids them ſpeak the Full of their Demands, Spe: 
And what the firſt ask'd, in the others Hands, 5 | ral 


| Should doubly be beſtow'd : The covetous Man, 
; Whoſe boundleſs Wiſh no Treaſure limit can; 
= he Strives 
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erives therefore to he laſt, by his Delay, 

Hoping to bear a double Sum away, 

Asolla then commands the other ſpeak, | 
Who willing doth thus his Silence break, 
And of the God maliciouſly requeſt, _ 

Jo loſe one Eye; contented fo to reſt, 


That the other might loſe both. Ah ! wretched Mind, | 
Wou'd harm himſelf, to make another blind ! 


The Moral. 


What more inſatiate than the boundleſs Mind 
| Of Uſurers, to purchaje Wealth inclin'd : 
Unleſs by Envy equaliz'd, whoſe Will 
Would wound itſelf to work another's Ill. 


"FABLE CV. 
Of the Crow and the Pitcher, 


H E thirſty Crow finds a Pitcher of Water, but the 
Pitcher was deeper than that the Crow could come 

| at the Water. She endeavours to pour ovt the Water, 
but cannot. Forthwith gathering little Pebbles out of the 
Sand, ſhe caſt them into a Pot. By this Means the Water 
> 15 raiſed, and the Crow drinks. : 


ty . 
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The Moral. 


That which ſometimes thou cart not do by Strength 
thou ſhalt effett by Wiſdom and Polity. 


Crow, to quench her Thirſt, ſeeks far and near 
For Water, but can find none any where, 

Save what i' th' Bottom of a Veſſel lay 

Too deep to reach; which ſeen, ſhe did eſſay 

To overthrow the Veſſel, but in vain 

She trove, and could not her Defire attain. | 
Who therefore now perceiving Strength to fail, 

Reſolves to try if Policy can prevail; | 

And gath'ring many Pebbles, dropt them in, 

Until the bubbling Water did begin 85 
T' aſcend the Top. So ſhe with Eaſe obtain'd 
That which had elſe been from her Reach reſtrain'd, 


| : The Moral. 


Farce is not always prevalent, but Wit 
And Policy oft-times the Conqueſt get, 

By that tb Epirean Scanderbeg wirhfood = 

The Turk, and g/l bis trembling Multitude. 


FABLE 
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. 
Of the Lion and the Huntſman. 


HE Lion wrangled with the Huntſman, and pre- 
fers his Valour before the Strength of Man. After 
2 long Contention, the Hunter leads him to a flately 
Tomb, whereupon was engraven a Lion laying his Head 
in the Lap of a Man. The Lion denies that to be a ſuffi- 
cieat Evidence, ſaying, Men may carve what they pleaſe; 
if Lions were Artificers, they would carve a Man under 
| the Feet of a Lion. 
I ; The Moral. 
Et ey one to bis Abili- 'y. ſpeaks, and does what 7 ey * 
moſt advantage us 10 bis Party and Cauſe. 


Main and Lion walking in their Way 
Eipied a fiony Pillar to difplay 

- "noi 'hereon the Image of a Man, 
Which had a Lion conquer'd ; ſo began 
A while to gaze, then fome Diſcourſes hold, 
Whiltt thus the Man the Emblem did unfold : 
v*e, mighty Beait, how ſtrong and ſtout we are, 
Wien one (ole Man's become a Conqueror, ; 
And maiters one of you. To whom again 
The Lion anſwers, Could Beaſts paint like Men, 

You'll find that Lions on more Men have fed, 

Than by Men ever have been vanq iſhed, . © 
H 5 | ; The 


=y 
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The Moral. 
so bac 
Vain Boaſters here are ſhewn, who brag t' bave done The B 
As ons = they never durſt to adventure 8 For 


F A B £ E VIE. 
5 O the Boy and the Thief, ; 


N 
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Poy ſts over the Well weeping, the Thief asked the 
Cauſe why he cried ? The Boy anſwers, That the 
String breaking. he had let fall a Pot of Gold into the 
Water, The Man puts off his Clothes, leaps into the 
Yell. ſeeks it; not finding the Pot, he comes up out of 
the Well, and there finds neither the Boy nor his Coat; | 
fort the Boy had taken the Coat and run away. + 


The Moral. . : off hi 

They are ſometimes deceived who geceive others. 5 E 

8 2 young Boy ſat weeping by a Well, | Heel 

A Taief repairs to him, and bad him tell Indu 

Ine Qazafes of his Grief. 1 he crafty Child | late, 
R-plics, O Sir, this Rope hath me beguil'd, Or it 

W nich when 7 thought to draw a Pot of Gold, Hee] 

v0 weak, fo great, and rich a Weight to hold, = 


Aſunder . The Thief believes the Boy, 
And I leaviag's Cloak, de! cends the Well with Says 
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But finds no Gold ; his Labour was as vain, 

As his Deſire was of unlawful Gain. 

so back he comes; but neither could he find 

The Boy, nor yet the Cloak he left behind : 

For while the Thief, in hope to get a Prey, 
Went down, the Boy with it was fied away. 


The Moral. 


$1 traſt oft-times the Craftieft deceives, 
And Nets for Thizves in their own cunning Weaves. 


FABLE CVIN. 
Of the Countryman and the Ox. 
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HE Country man had an Ox which could not indure 

1 tyipg or yoaking. The Man, being cunning, cut 
off hi» Horns, {fer with the Horns he puſhed) then he 
yoke um., not to the Waggon, but to the Plough, that, 
2 he was wont, he miaht not kick his Maiter with his 
Heel He held the Plough himſelr, being glad that by his 
Indaſtry he had brought it to paſs that he might now be 
life, both from his Horns and Heels, But what became 
clit? The Ox forthwith refifting, by icraping with his 


Heels, covers the Face and Head of the C 
W. th Sand. 


- 


„ The 


or i 
5 The Moral. 


There are | fome fo untractable, that they can be aeall 
withal by no Cunning, by no Counſel, 


- 
1 


* 


N Ox impatient to bear the Yoke, 5 
A Could not be tam'd, tho? many a furious Stroke 
His Maſter lent him oft; but in proud Scorns 
Would ſtill oppoſe the Keeper with his Horns. 

He therefore cuts them off, in hope that Way 
To curb him, and his Stubborneſs allay, 
Bat that prevail'd not: When the Ox did feel 
The Want of Horns, he finds as light a Heel; 
Which when his Mafter ſaw that he could find 
No Means that might him to Subjection bind, 
Ne ſells him to the Slaughter; for Death can 
Prevail above the Strength of any Man. 


The Moral. 


Retelliaus Subjects, like the Ox muſt be 

Chaſtijed fo by prw'rful Majeſty, 

And if in Diſobedience flill they Rand, 5 
Feel the ſharp Rigour of the Law's Command. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CVIIL 
e the Satyr and the Traveller. 


H E Satyr, which i in Times paſt was ; held for God 
of the Groves, taking pity of a Traveller covered 
with Snow, and almoſt dead with Cold, brings him into 
bis Cave, refreſhes him with Fire, abel him the Reaſon 
why he blowed his Hands? That they may be warm, 
quoth he. Afterwards, when they ſat down to Meat, 
the Traveller blowed his Pancake. Being ask'd, Why he 
did it? That it might cool, quoth he. Forthwith the 
| Satyr turning him out of Doors, ſays, I will not lodge 
any Man in my Cave, that hath a Mouth of e 


Tempers. 
| The Moral. 


Beware thou entertain nt a Man to live with thee, who 
bath a double Tongue, and who is a Proteus in his Language, 


Satyr {ſuch for Gods the Ancients held 
To guard the Woods) within a Deſart dwell'd, 

And out of Pity to a Traveller gave 
Kind Entertainment, led him to his Cave, 
And bid him Welcome, where, with Cold, the Man 
Benumb'd, to blow his Finger's Ends began. 
The Satyr ask'd the Cauſe? The Man replies, 
His Breath did cauſe a Warmth thereon to riſe, 


ru 
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This paſs d: The Satyr gives him Pottage hot 
And ſcalding, newly taken from the Pot. 

Into the which again the Man doth blow: 

Of whom the Satyr asks, why he did ſo? = 
The Man replies, To cool them. Can't thou then, 
Says the old Satyr, heat and cool again 


All with one Breath? None ſhall remain with me 
Within whoſe Mouth is ſuch Variety. 3 es 


The Moral. 


By Breath is Bere expreſs'd a double Tongue, 
That can ſpeak fair, when th' Heart intends mf? Wrong: 
And to the Face, though golden Word to feign. 
| Bebind thy Back will ſlander thee again. 


P48 EE OX. 


Of the Bor and the Conntryman, +4 


THE Bur ſpoiling the Corn, the Countryman cut off 

his Ear; taking him the ſecond Time, he cut off the 

other. But the Boar coming again, he takes him and 
carries him into the City, deſigning him for the Dainties 
of his Maſter. The Boar being carved at Dinner, therc's 
no Heart to be found The Miſter being angry, required 
it of the Cook. The B liff mide Anſwer, Maſter it is 
no wonder you find no Heart, I believe the fooliſh Boar 
had none; for if he had an Heart, at his Penalty he would 
Op „ 5 . not 


not h 


© trym: 


Folly 
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not have come again into my Corn. This ſaid the Coun- 
tryman; but all the Gueſts ſet up a loud e at the 


| Folly of the Countryman. 


The Moral. ee 
The Life of many Men is 2 1 0 that you may ques 


| fron whether gd have a Heart: or no. 


| Clown cut off an Ear of a wild Boar i 
Thar ſpoil'd his Corn, and bid him come no more: 


| The Boar again is taken there; the Man 
| Lops off his other Ear. But neither can 
That keep the Boar away, who comes again; 3 
And for his Folly is the third Time ſlain, 
| Which he a Preſent to his Landlord ſent, 
Who him for it abates a Quarter's Rent. | 
The Boar is dreſt, and to the Lord's Board brought, 


But when in vain he for the Heart long ſought, 
And found it not, he chaſes, and chides the Cox; 
Saying, That he, baſe Knave, the Boar's Heart took. 
Sir, under Favour, quoth the Clown, the Beaſt 
Was never ſure of Heart or Brains poſleſt : 

For had he either had, he had forborn 

To 18 his Death the third Time i in 970 Corn. 


The Moral. 


tus Men 7 live, that ſcarce can any now, 
Whether 2 have 4 Htori, or Brains, or n. 


FABLE: 
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FAL E CXI. 
Of the Ox and the Rat. 


HE Rat bit the Ox's Heel, and ran into his Hole. 

The Ox ſhakes his Horns, enquires for his Enemy, 
ſees him not. The Rat laughs at him. Becauſe thou art 
ſtrong and buge, (quoth the Rat) thou muſt nat therefore 
ſcorn every Body. Naw even the little Rat in _ ef 
; thy Teeth hath hurt 8 | 


| | The Moral. Ry 

It is 4 common Proverd, which I might expreſs mort 

gnificantly in our own Language. Let no Man be to 
ee. of his Enemy; in the Latin {bus : Nemo hoſtem 
ſuum flocci pendat. EN 


NOx the little Rat had ſpurn'd, 
For which the angry Vermine turn'd, 
And by the Heel the Ox did bite: 
Toward her Hole then takes her Flight. 
The Ox purſues, but cannot ſpy 
The Ver mine, ſhe fo cloſe did lie. | : 
Whereat we Rat thus ſcoffs the great | 
And ſurly Beaſt, my Friend, retreat, 
You vainly ſtay. Pm here ſecure, 
And can thy Hates and Treats endure. 
_ Learn therefore hence, let me adviſe, 
No more {mall Creatures to deſpiſe ; 
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For now you ſee a little Rat 
Can be reveng'd, if kicked at. 


Be The Moral: 

Grow not ſecure, becauſe you knoto 
* cur Power ſtronger than your Foe : 
Vor watchful Foes, though weak, may be 
+. Revenged of an Enemy. 


e 
O the Countryman and Hercules, 


, 

My 
ol yi) 
N WIS 


— 
—— 
— = 
— —— 
=_, 
- - — 


— 


HE Countryman's Waggon ſticks in the deep 
Mire. The Countryman forthwith in a wretchleſs 
Manner implores the Help of Hercules. A Voice thunders 
| from Heaven. Fool, faith it, whip thy Horſes, and ſet 
thy Shoulders to the Wheels, and then call upon Hercules; 
for then invocated, he will be preſent, Pen; 


5 | The Moral. „ 
| Lazy Wiſhes comes to nothing, which truly God bears not; 
Help thyſelf, as they ſay, and then Cod will afford thee 

Aſſiſtance. = | 


A Clown, whoſe Cart fluck faſt in dirty Way, 
1 Lying along to Hercules did pray 4 
For Aid. A Voice in Thunder ſtraight replies 


And 


From Heaven, Thou Lout, thou unform'd Lump, ariſe, 
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And lay thy helping Hand unto ſome ſpoke, 

So drive thy Horſe, and then the God invoke; 
Who will not fail to help thee at thy Need, 
When as thy Pray'r is ſecond to thy Deed, 


ES The Moral. | 
Mens lazy Prayers never reach fo bigb 
As the Acceptance of the Deity. 


Let thy Endeavour with thy Vote Fill cleave, | 
To ait in Faith, and thou ſbalt ſure receive. 


FABLE CXIIL 
Of the Goole. 


HERE was a Gooſe which laid golden Eggs, every 

Day one. Her Maſter, that on a ſudden he might 
be rich, kills the Gooſe, hoping to find a Treaſure within 
her. But finding the Gooſe empty, the poor Man is 
amaz'd, and anxiouſly laments and takes on, that he had 
loſt the Thing he looked for, and alſo his Hope. 


The Moral. 


 . Defires are to be miderated, We muſt take heed that wt T 
be not over-bafly and raſh ; for too much Haſe is burtfil, ¶ vs 
and he that bunts after more than is fitting, ſometint! i bg 
meets nithing: / Tt | Ce | 

| | „ 


NE had a Gooſe that every Day 
Eggs of the pureſt Gold did lay, 
Yet not content with that, her Lord 
Thought ſhe more Profit might afford, 
And make him quickly rich, if he 
Should rip her, and poſſeſſed be 
Of all her Store, not waiting ſtill _ 
For ſingle Egg's, as pleas'd her Will 


| To bring them forth; which he effected 


But miſt the Treaſure he expected: 

| For ſhe being dead, the Eggs were gone, 

And in her Paunch he found not one; 

But fighs that he had loſt both Store, 
And Hopes of ever having more, 


The Moral. 


uli thou grow rich? Then limit thy Defire, 


| And firive not in one Moment to acquire 


The Sum of all thy Hopes, left ſee king all 


Thou all do loſe, and into Ruin fall. 
FABLE CXIV. 


Of the Ape and ber two Young-ones, 


* 


| > ions Ape, as they ſay, when {he corougat forth 
Twins, loved the one, and ſlighted the other: She 
Was with her young Ones, and when a Fright came upon 


ter, ſhe, to avoid the Danger, catches that wh 


ich ſhe 


loved, 5 


| loved, in her Arms, which, (when ſhe flies in all haſte) 
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ſhe daſhed againſt a Stone and killed: That which was dif. 
regarded, cleaved faft to her rough Back when her r Dame 
fled, and ſo remained ſecure. 


"The Moral. 


It often comes to paſs, that Parents throu 15 1 their to 
much Indulgence, are an Occaſion of much Evil and Danger 


to that Child which they affett moſt dearly, when 4. 


te hom they leaſt love, becomes the moft hardy and . 


N Ape produced Twins, and did affect 
A One dearly, but the other quite neglect; 
Whom as the Hunters one Day did purſue, 
While with all Speed ſhe from their Preſence flew, 
Within her Paws her Darling cloſe ſhe kept, 
The other on her Back for Safety leapt, 

And hung there cloſe, not hindering her at all: 
When followed hard, ſhe Jener lov'd one fall, 
Not daring longer hold it, leſt both they 
And ſhe might ſo become the Hunters Prey. 
And ſo that which ſhe leaſt affected, bore 
Wich _ _— z when Hounds the other tore. 


The Moral. : 


Too tos indulgent Parents 2 
While they on one do tender grow, 
Too nice an Education takes 
From tb' Hardneſs of his Youth, and makes 
Him far more ſubje to Miſchances land, 
A bas Po they fe A 825 lefs cockering — 


FABLE 


1 
Neigh 


tune « 
longed 


his (7 


laſtly, 

old O; 
anſwer 
to ſacri 
What 
neſs he 
pole) ) 
me, th: 


Nor N 
if our 
10 Plea 
Would | 


, 


Boalt h 
Eurem 


e FABLES 6 
= ri LEO... 
e Of two Ox and the Bullock. 


HE Ox being now grown ancient, daily drew the 

Plough, the Bullock being idle. skipt out in the 
Neighbours Paſtures and at length inſults over the For- 
tune of his Elder. He boaſts, that he kne not what be- 
ay to yoke or tying, he was free and idle z but that 
Wii: (. the old Ox) Neck was worn with Work; and, 

fly, that he was ſleek and neat; but that be (%. the 

odd Ox) was rough and dirtv. The old Ox at that Time 
nwers him nothing. Shortly after he faw this Boaſter led 
to ſacrifice, and then after this Manner he ſpeaks to him. 
What is your eaſy Life now come to? Your ſecure Idle- 
neſs hath brought you to the Slaughter, Now, (as I ſup- 
ple) you would rather adviſe me to labour, which guards 


me, than to Idleneß, which hath . thee to thy Death. 


The Moral. 
Work ud Watebfulneſi is requifite to the right rriering 
if our Lives, But a fl,thful Perſon, and one that is given 


ts Pleaſure, ſhall have that End of his Bufi Ws which be. 
would be loth to bave. 


N idle Calf, whoſe Neck no Yoke bad worn, 

Did an old Ox, that each Day labour'd, ſcorn ; 
baalt his ſmooth Neck, his Paſturage to free, 
. * in bis Liberty. 


Then 


Then frisking round the Field, inſults again 


Over the Ox, end twits him for his Pain, | q 
And yoke gall'd Neck. The patient Ox affords tha 
The inſulting Calf no diſcontented Words. - 


Soon after this, the Calf is led awa 

For Sacrifice: to whom the Ox doth ſay, 

Such the Rewards are of your idle Life, | 
Thoſe fading Garlands, and the Prieſt's keen Knife. 
Flad you not better work'd, and Life extend, 
Than through dull Eaſe to make ſo quick an End? 


The Moral. | | 


tnduftrious Men moſt often longer live, | 
Don who themſelves do unto Pleaſure givt. 


FABLE CXVL 25 
Of ihe Dog and the Lion. 


IHE Dog meets the Lion, jeers at him, alas, pod! 

a Wretch ! almoſt famiſned, Why doſt thou coaſt ove! 
the Woods and By-places? Look here, I am fat and al 39 
liking; and this I get not by Toil, but Eaſe; then fad ſcorns 
the Lion, Thou haſt indeed thy Dainties, but withal thy 
Chains, Be thou a Slave, who can'ſt live ſo; I am free, 
neither will I be a Slave; : 


Tit 
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The Lion RTE handſomely-; 5 * 2 is better 
than any Thing rhatfoever, 


Well fed Dog did with a Lion meet, 
A Both lean and wand'ring whom he thus did greet : a 
Why do you always traverſe Field and Wood, 
Huf hunger-ftary'd, to ſeek a little Food ? 
Behold how plump and ſleek I am; and yet 
? I neither labour for my Food, nor ſweat, | 
at live in Eaſe, Come then, ne'er dread a Chain, 
| AClog or Whip, like dainty Fair to gain. 
The Royal Brute replies, That he will ſtarve; 
Before that he for Bits and Knocks will ſerve. = 


. The Moral. 1 8 80 
They are not Men, but ſlaviſh Curs that Pall. 
Fit "Belly-Chear their Free. born Souls intbral. 


FABLE cxvlI. SD - 
Of the Fiſhes. 


poot 


on IL. HE River Fiſh is carried by Force of the Stream 

| al into the Sea, where boaſting of her Nobility, ſhe 

(ad WY ſcorns the Sea-kind. The Sea Calf would not indure this, 

thy but ſaid, Then will thy Nobility appear, .if thou beeſt 

free, uten with the Sea-Calf, and carried to the Market. I 
im ought of N obles, nd caged of the Ya | 

Ti : + The 
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The Moral. ; 


Many are ſo taken with a Defire of Glory, that they jy 
out and boaſt themſelves. The Commendation that cone 
from a Man's Self, is no Commenaation, but entertain 
eith a Deriſion from the Hearers, FT 


River-Fiſh was by the Stream convey'd 
Into the Sea, where he began t' upbraid 
The Sea-Fiſh as ignoble, and to light 
Them as but vile in his moſt noble Sight. 
The Sea-Calf brooks not this, but doth reply, 


Their Worth's beſt Trial is in them that buy, All 
Then it appears, when both are took and brought Def 
Into the Market; from whence we are bought Wh 
By Peers and Gentry; whereas thou, poor Fiſnß, That 
No higher ſwimm'ſt than to a mean Man's Diſh, Tho 

| 4 | 1 0 the 
The Moral. C K 

Men, Praiſes out of others Mouths are known, T. 


And ſound much better than out of their own, 


FABLE CXVIIL | 
Of the Leopard and the Fox. All G 


| 7 HE Leopard, whoſe Skin is ſpotted, began to look 
big,. the other wild Beaſts, and the very Lion being 
ſcorned by him. The Fox comes to him, adviſeth bim 
| | | not 


et 
Ne 
ined 


50k 
ing 
im 
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not to be ſo proud, celling "Wy he had indeed a ſpecious | 
Skin, but that bimſelf had a ſpecious Mind. | 


The Moral. 


There is 4 Diference and Dre of good Things, the Sold 
of the Body exceed thoſe of Fortune. It's fit the good Thing 5 
of the Mind 2 be preferred before bath, 


HE Leopard looking on his ſpotted Skio, 
Swells big with ſcornful Pride, and doth begin 
All the wild Beaſts to flight ; the Lions too 
Deformed in his puft-up Fancy ſhew, 
Whom the Fox meeting, counfels to lay by 
That unbecoming Pride; for outwardly 
Though fair he feem'd to be, yet he ſhould find 
Others excel in Vircues of the Mind; 
Which was the nobleſt Treaſure, and would raiſe 
To Bliſs, when all his e Pomp _ 


The Moral. 


Ar 1 Health of Body's more preferr'd than are ; 
All Gifts of Fortune, hawſoever fair: 
9% bore hoth theſe, that Health ejjcem'd ſpeuld be, 
That keeps the Mind and Unaer/? anding free - 
From apprebending Fancies, proud and vain, 
Or other yu Diſeaſes of the Brain. 


— 


3 FABLE 


10 KSO PS FAL ES. 
b K. 
Of the Fox and the Cat. 


HEN on a Time the Fox in Diſcourſe, which 
he had with the Cat, bragged, that he had ſever 
Wiles, inſomuch, that he had a Budget fall of Tricks, 

But the Cat anſwered, That ſhe had only one Shift to re- 

ly upon, if any Danger ſhould befal her. As they were 
talking, on a ſudden they hear the. Cry of a ſwift Pack of 
Hounds. Then the Cat leaps uy into a very high Tree, 
whereas the Fox in the Interim, being ſurrounded with a 
Kennel of Hounds, is taken. | 


The Moral. . 
This Fable intimates, that one only Device, fo that it bt 


true and effetnual, is better than many Deceits and frivoluui * 


Devices. 
5 . : = | then 
Eynard fits boaſting to the ingenious Cat, | -his 
What ſer'ral Shifts he had, firſt this, then that, alike 
When he intends his Hunters to delude : | Mat 
I muſt confeſs, quoth Puls, they ſeem full good, | of t 


Annie withal ; but I, alas! have none, 
e it be one ly Scape alone 
ech railing, ve no more. With that a Cry 
" *4l-24uth'd HIeunds approach them ſuddenly, + 
N " Forcing 


& 


> 
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Forcing th' affrighted Fox away to flee; 
The nimble Cat skips up into a Tree, 
And ſits there ſafe, while the Dogs by her went 
Unſeen ; but follow Reynard by the Scent, 
Whoie hundred Shifts avail'd him not at all, 
The Hounds purſu'd him to his Funeral. 


The Moral. 
Tis not a Maltitude of ſhallow Driſß ;, 
Which ſhun imminent Dangers; for ſuch Shifts 


Ard not half ſo much prevalent as one 
With deep and ſolid Wit conſulfed on. 
„„ 

Of the Aſs and the Travellers. 


1 


ich 
eral 
cks, 
| TC» 
ere 
of 
ree, 
h a 
t be 
4 AX7 HEN as two Men by chance had found an Aſs 
in the Delarts, they began to contend between 
| themſelves, whether of them fhould lead him Home, as 
-his own ; for he ſeemed to be offered by Fortune to Loth 
alike, In the mean Time, whilſt they wrangledabout this 
Matter one with another, the Aſs got away, and neither 
of them injoyed him, — | N - 
7 The Moral. | 
| Some Men fall ſhort of preſent Advantages, which thro 
;og itrir e Ignorance, they know not hi to mate fee of. 


12 5 Through 
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Hrough a wide Deſart, as two Travellers vale, 
They chance to ſee a ſtrange and ſtragling 1 
Without an Owner: wherefore they conteſt 


Between themſelves who ſhall poſſeſs the Beaſt. : 
They'd not be Sharers ; one of them alone 8 
Vows to be Maſter of it all, or none. = 
And ſo to Blows they fall. The Aſs perceives 
The Strife, and ſwiftly from them flying, leaves 
The Place where they contend. Who being gone, 
- Inſkeadof all, the ee purchas'd none. 
ne 
The Moral. | 
e Travellers two wrangling Neighbours are, : / 
Who for ſmall Tr Hes frivolouſly jar, FED 
With pain Diftniien, and too oft debate, 80 
Iaricbing ſome, themſelves they ruinate. - 
5 | : 8 1 
FABLE CXXI. - o 
Of ihe Beetle and the Eagle, +7 
2 | | 
4 NP N= =. i Bu 
ED Wi Ml — +7 Ar 
=== 
Tr 
Th, 


Beetle, on a Time, being flighted by the Eagle, 

* 0 to think of taking Revenge any War. He 
fearched diligertiy where the Eagle bed built her Neſt. 
The Bettie crept io it. and threw down her Ki es veith 
the l;ibe. Wile. When the Eayle bed often changed her 
Dwelling, aud did no good, ſhe went to Jupiter, her Pa- 
trun, and lays s open her Calamity ; he grants her Leave to 


Jay 
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lay her Eggs in his Lap, which were like to be in 
Safety in that Place, But the peeviſh Beetle crept thither 
alſo, by the Welts and Plaits of his Garment, Jupiter 
never perceiving her. Then when Jupiter ſaw tbe E, gs 
moved, and did not well mind, being aſtoniſhed at the 
Strangeneſs of the 5 ſhaking his A. threw them 5 
on the Ground. 


* Moral. 


7575 Fable admeniſpeth us, that no Man, though be be 
never /o ada is to be contemned. 


Beetle, by the Eagle vilify'd, | 
Would be reveng'd whatever did betide, 
So having learn'd the Ezgle's Neft, he flew | 
Thither, and all the Eagle's Eggs down threw, 
And brake them all againſt the Ground: And ſtill 
As the Eagle ſhifts her Neſt, he thither will 
And doth the like. At laſt the Eagle moves 
Her Patron Fove. Fove her intirely loves, 
And grants his Lap to lay her Eggs in; there 
Her Eggs might be ſecur'd, if any where; 
But the ſtill ſpitefol Beetle thither flies, 
And undiſcern'd in Joe's Lap's Bottom lies; 
Till feeling the Eggs mov'd he knew not how, | 
F000 ſhook his Lap, and all to the Ground did ens 


' The Moral, 


Tru/t not in Might, tc wrong or flight te Weak + 
The * MWreicb bis 1 may fully wreak. 


Tg: FABLE 


N ASOP* y FABLES. 


F 4 B L E CXXII. 
of the Hawk bat purſued the Pigeon. 


VM. HEN the Hawk purſued a Pigeon, with a ſpeedy 


Flight, entering into a Farm-houſe, was taken by 


the Countryman, whom he beſought in a fair Manner to 
jet him go; for, ſaid he, I have done thee no Hurt, To 
whom the Country man made this Anſwer, neither hath 
this ie hurt thee. | 


** 


The Moral. 


bis Fable Eiwerb. that they are aero! ne! 


1 C e to hurt the Innocent. 


N "RY did eagerly purſue, 
| And at the harmleſs Pigeon flew : 
But before ſhe her Prey had made, 
Is in a Net by a Fowler ſtay'd. | | a 
Whereat amaz'd, the Hawk began, 
Whence ſprings this Malice, anxious Man ? 
I n&er was bent to injure thee, 
Why doſt thou then injuriouſly 
Thus me oppreſs? My only Flight 
Was to ſuppreſs my Appetite; © 
A Cuſtom frequent every Day, 
And moſt in Uſe with Birds of Prey. - 
} 


1 


If, quoth the Man, your Hate be ſo, 
And 'gainſt ſmall Birds ſo potent grow, 
That they for no Offence mult die, 

Except to glut your Cruelty) 


E SOP“ FABLES. 


The Harm 'gainſt them which you intend, 


Olt falls upon yourſelves in th' End. 


The Moral. 


I Deeds have ill Succeſs 3 and thoſe who ſteer 


B unjuſt Oppreſſion others to deprive 
Of Life or Firiunt, in the End receive 


The like Reward in the ſame Plots they were. 


| of the Sick Aſs and the Wolves that came to viſit him. 


2 


FABLE CXXII.. 


A 


* * ; 1 < 
F? - 5 N — 
> - *. 8 . 
1 — 1 — 8 — 7 
8 — 2 7 
— — — — 
* * pl C 


N Abs was fick, and a Report had gone abroad, that 
he was like to die ſpeedily, Therefore when the 


Wolves and the Dogs came to viſit him, and asked of the 


I, 


young One, How his Father did? He anſwers thorow a 
mall Crevis of the Door, Better than you deſire. 


The Moral. | 


The Fable gers, that many pretend that they are 
troubled fer the Death of others, whom yet bey def re 10 
die ſuddinly, | „ 


1 ä Sick 


. . ny 
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QICKofaſtrony Diſeaſe th* Aſs keeps his Bed, 
And by his neighbouring Beaſts is viſited ; 

Mongſt whom the Wolf ſeems chiefly to implore 

The Afﬀes Grief, and faintly at the Door, 

Asks of the young Aſs, how his Father ſped ? 

*T would joy hin: t' hear that he recovered. 

To whom the Aſs replied, He's better far. 
Than towards him your feigned Wiſhes are 


The Moral. | : 


iy many Men feem penſioe oft, and ſad 
For others Harms, whereof maſt are glad. 


F 4 L E cXxIV. 


be Dog that worrizd bis Maſters Sheep, by © 
| whom be was hanged for it. 18 


Certain Shepherd committed the Tuition of his 
A Sheep to his Dog, ſeeding him with very good 
Meat; but he oftentimes killed one Sheep or another, 

- which when the Shepherd perceived, apprehending the 
Dog. was reſolved to kill him. To whom the Dog faid, 


— rather kill the Wolf, who continually lays wait about your 
| = Sbeepfold. Nay, quoth the Shepherd, 1 think you mere 


* : 
* 
"i -'7 o 0 
"x 8 * 
>} * 3, - 
5 


Why wilt thon deſtroy me? Iam one of your Family; 


* pe; wvitny of Death than the Woll 3 tor he profeiieih himſelf | 
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10 open Enemy, thou under the Shew of 288 doſt 
* lellen 25 * | 


The Moral 


This Fable 7 that they are much rather 7” be 
puniſhed, wha under the Coleur of Friendſhip endama 7 . 
Nos 285 who openly profeſs themſelves our Enemits, $2 


Shcpherd had a num'rous Flock of 1 
For whoſe Protection he a Dog did keep; 
And fed him highly, that the Cur might be 


More careful, and with ſafer Cuſtody 


Look to his Charge. Vet the inſatiate Cur, | 


| Seeing Variety, did more prefer 


The Blood of tender Lambs, than all the Fare 


| His Maſter fed him with; and would not ſpare 


The beſt in all the Flock, if the Delight 
Of fleſh warm Meat incens'd his Appetite, 


| The which his Maſter finding out, with Rage 


(For Patience could not ſuch a Wrong aſſwage) 
Threatens his Death, The guilty Dog replies, 
Why muſt I die? Far greater Enemies 
Daily infeſt the Flock, the Wolves; let thoſe 
Be put to Death, who are profeſſed Foes. 
Nay,  quoth his Miſter, rather you muſt die; 
Who under F riendſhip uſe Hoſtility, 


The Moral. 


This Fable 722 the Danger which attends. 
4 Man to confident in home-bred Friends... 


1 5 FABLE 
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FA B L E C XXV. 
of the Coachmen 4 and his creaking Wheel. £ 


DE 
gr + £7, 


i 


AN = - 
= 2 = : 


T H E Coachman asked his g Why that Wh t 
which was the worit creaked, when as the other id: 3 

not ſo? To whom the Coach aid, Sick People always | 
| ule to be Rowe: and complaining. | 
| 


Mm: = 


' The Fable / enifieth, That Miſeries art opt 10 nan, | 
Men to complain, £ 
4 ; a ' 

{ 


- Coachman driving i in a full Career, 5 | 
Amidlt his Speed, a creaking Wheel did hear | 

More loud than all the reſt, And asking un Ea 

Or where the Cauſes lay? this ſhort Reply 7 | 

| His Chariot made: OL” | 

h ws. | 

{ 


The Moral, 


Oft crazy Elks do fo, - 
4rd grein wits they ihe Pains of 9 mo 9 


F43 E 
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r | 
„ Fox and the Goat. 


Fox and a Goat being thirſty, went down into a_ 
| Well, where having quenched their Thirſt, the Fox 


| ſpeaks to the Goat, who was looking about how he ſhould 
get up, Take Courage, O Goat, faith the Fox, I have in- 


vented a Way how 'we may both return; for thoa ſhale 


| rear thyſelf {traight up, holding thy Forefeet againſt the 


Wall, and lean thy Horns forwards, - holding down thy 
Chin to thy Breaſt; and I skipping over thy Back and 
thy Horas, and getting out of the Well, will pull thee 
out thence afterwards, Whoſe Counſel the Goat relying 
upon, and obeying, as he commanded, the Fox skipped 
out of the Well, and then for Joy, danced about the 
Brink of the Well, and was very merry, taking no Care at 
al for the Goat. But when he was accuſed by the Goat 
for a League-breaker, he anſwered, O Goat, if thou hadit 
had 3- Mind as full of Wiſdom as thy Chin :3 of Hairs, 
before thou hadſt gone down, thou wouldſt have been 
certain how thou mighteſt have come out again. 


The Moral. 


This Fable intimates, that a prudent Man, beſare he jets 
bout any Bufene/s, ſhould ſearch diligently what the £14 


as ©. — 
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T H E Fox * Goat go to a Well to f | 
Which beeing ſo deep, that flanding on the Brink, 
I bey could not reach the Water, they deſcend 
Both in the Bucket, and obtain their End, 
So having quench'd their Thirft, when they deſire 
To wind the Bucket upward and retire, 
Their Strength and Wit both fail'd them, that they ſtand 
Doubtful, hat Courſe is belt to take in Hand; 
But erafty Reynard (for the Goat too wile) 
For his Eſcape this Project did deviſe: 
Willing the Goat himſelf upright to raiſe, 
And 'gainſt the Wall his foremoſt Feet to place, 
Tat fo his Body to full Length extending, 
The Fox might on his Shoulders ſtraight aſcending, 
Get forth, and hail out him, They both agree : 
And by this Means the Fox gets Liberty ; 
Which he no ſooner had, but he derides | 
The filly Goat, who ſtill i' th' Well abide, _ 
Railing that Reynard had nnjuftly:done, 85 | 1 
o break his Word, and leave him there alone; | 
ou his Paſſion was but ſpent in vain, 


One Fox returned thus again; : al 
My Friend, did you but half that Wiſdom bear | : mn 
As in your Face does Gravity appear, 8 
By your long Beard, you firft would learn to us * 
A Danger, e' er you beadlong or on it run. f 
The 8 lo 
Cenſali b- -fore yen 3 | 

4 e Attempt, or mate | : | 
Choice of a Friend ; Hor fear that: be | | 
W 


arb. ng 6 75 POS, | . 
77 gain his Purp je) Fox-/;ke ſearn, | 5. 
— Had zeavt le n rel. fark rn. „ | 
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FABLE cxxviI. 
of. rhe Cock and 2 arti”, 


HEN a certain Man- had many Cocks at Home, 
he permitted a Partridge which he had bought, 
to feed with them. But when the Cocks moleſted her, 
and pecked her with their Bills, the Partridge grieved very 
much at the Injury, thinking, that becauſe ſhe was a 
Stranger, and not of that Kind, thoſe Injuries were done 
unto her: Afterwards when the Partridge ſaw the Cocks 
fighting among themſelves, caſting away Sorrow of Mind, 
ſhe ſaid, For the Future, indeed, I ſhall not be grieved, 
for that I ſee ſuch one Contentions among themſelves. 


The Moral. 


' This Fable 4 that wiſe Men 12 Ah the 
Wrong, done to them, eſpecially by thoſe that neither lobe 
hw to Shave themſelves, no nur est Friend. | 


NE eng a tame Nigg let ber ſhed 
0 Among his Cocks; which ſuch a Hate did breed. 
Thet the bold Birds would never let her reſt, 
But with their Spurs did ſtrike, and mill infeſt 
The harmleſs Partridge, who impatient bears 
E Their Injuries, and wails them with ſad * 5 ps * 


The 
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The more, becauſe a Stranger, But e'er long, 
Diverting her fell Hate from her, among 
Themſelves the Cocks at Variance fall, and turn 
To mutual Diſcord. Leaving them to mourn. 
The Partridge cries, If *twixt themſelves they be 
So croſs, I cannot blame their Hate to me. 


The Moral. 


No Wrongs unto @ wiſe Man ſhould appear | 
Injurious or hurtful, when they are 


Offer'd by ſuch, whoſe Diſcords hourly raiſe 
Mutual Sedition, and domeſtic Fray. 


FABLE CXXVII. 


] 

J 

f 

* 

] 

1 

, 

Of a bragging Fellow. : 
\ 

8 

1 

1 
8 

I 


"A Certain Min, that had travelled a while Abroad, 
A after that he was come again, in a bragging Man- 
ner told, both many brave Things. he had gallantly atchie- 
ved in other Countries, and that the moſt of all, that ie 
had out-lezpt them at Rhodes; and faid, that the Ran 
that were preſent, would bear him Witneſs of the fame, 
To whom one of them that Rood by anſwering, ſaid, O Sit, 
if that be true which you ſaid, what Need have you of 
Witnefies? Look you hear where a Rhbogzan is; lee 
here is a Challenge to leap with thee, 


The 


— 
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The Moral. 


2 Fable "hrweth, that where there is a real Te rfimony, 
there need, no Words. Z 


OST Travellers (I know: not by wha Fate) 
Their Virtues (boaſting) ſeek to elevate, 
What rare Exploits they did in foreign Parts, 
How grac'd in Manners, and how skill'd in Arts ; 
When they as empty and as frothy are, 
As if come lately from their Nurſes Care. 


Such a New-nothing bragg'd what he had done, 


How many famous Prizes he had won 

By his Activity abroad; doth tell 

That he al! Rhodes at Leaping did excel, 

To which thoſe Rhodians which were preſent there, 

Without Record, ftill living, Witneſs were. 

With that a nimble Youth of coftive Faith, 

Set him a Leap; and then replying, ſaith, 

If this be true you ſay, what need you cite 

The Men of Rhodes for Witneſs ? Our Sight 

Shall teſtify ;- we'll give your Praiſes due, 

If by your Deeds you prove your Words are true, 
Here's equal Ground to that of Rode,; lo! here 
1 leap, let your Activity appear. 


The Moral. 


Where Proofs are wanting, Ward; are vain, nor cas 
They Credit wy but with a Ample — 


14211 | 


| _ Approach'd the Image of the Deity : 


"1% SP Panuvs, | 


r, 
Of the Man that tempted Apollo. 


Certain Fellow went to Delphos to attempt Apollo, 


; having a litile Sparrow under his Cloak, which he 


_ Held in his Hand, and approaching to the Trivet, le 
queſtioned him, ſay ing, Is that which I have in my Right- 
hand, living or dead? Intending, if he had anſwered, 


Living, to have produced it Dead; if dead, alive: for he 


might have killed it under his Cloak before he bad brought 
it forth. But the God diſcovering his crafty Subtilty, 
replied, O that thou comeſt hither to ask Counſel, do whe- 
ther thou pleaſeſt, for it is in thy Power to produce that 
which is in thy Hand, either living or dead. FR. 


The Moral. 


This Fable declares, that nothing is tidden from, er cat 


Acceive the divine Un derſtanding. 


A N unbelieving crafty Knave would try 

| A Th' Oracle of the De/pþicþ Deity; 
'hether thence Truth or Error iſſued, 

In his Right Hand, which his Cloak covered. 

- He held 4 little Sparrow, with which he: 


| : 
| 
| 


-a WV %@. .  « 
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And thus demands, What in my Hand I have, 

Is it alive or dead? The ſubtle Knave, | 

Had the God anſwered, Dead, meant to produce 

The Bird alive, Apollo to. abuſe : | 

And if the God, It is alive, had ſaid, 

The Knave would quickly her have ſqueezed Dead, 

And ſhew'd it. But the Deity eſpy'd | 

The Villains Craft, to which he thus reply d; 
Whether thou wilt, it is at thy Diſpoſe, VVV 
To kill or ſave the Bird thy Hand doth cloſe. 


The Moral. 


Mug ht can be bid from God's all. ſeeing Eye," _ 
Nor any Craft _ delude the Deity. 


FABLE. cxxx. 
Of the Woman and ber Hen, 


8 


| Certain Widow-woman had a Hen laid an Egg 
every Day, The Woman thought, after the Fa- 


tion of — World ( having a greedy Mind ) that the Hen 
wonld lay twice a Day; ifſhe uſed to feed her better; but 
the Hen growing fatter with more feeding,” gave over 
laying that one Egg. So the Woman from that Time that 
ſhe ſought mode after Profit, loſt it, out of ea Deſire to 
nne it. | 


ad) RE | _— - 


25 The Moral. e ee ee 5 l 


Dee Fable Henißetb, that ſometimes preſent Profit is bf 5 
by a Defire of more Things, TE dP 


A Widow-woman had a Hen did lay 
| (Not intermitting) one Egg every Day. 
But yet the greedy Woman not content 
To have of her that fair Emolument, +: | 
Simply conceived that her Hen would lay, 0 
If ſhe were better fed, T'wo Eggs a- Day, © D 
And cramb'd her, till the Hen ſo fat was grown, | - 
Inflead of two Egge, ſhe could lay not one. | 


| The Moral, ” | 


> © Fat Panches make lean Pates, and dainty Bits 
Zurich the Ribs, but Bankrupt quite the Wits. 


eee, "RL OVXXI. 
Of the Man whim the Dog had bitten, 


5 . bitten by a Dog, went about to every Body, 
. begging Cure; and he met with one, who know” 
ing the Quality of the Diſeaſe, ſaid, If thou indeed. 

Friend, wouldſt recover, take a Piece of Bread dipped i 1 
the Blood of the Wound, and give it the Dog we con 
| 835 5 | thee, Ml + 
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thee, to eat. To which he made this Reply, Truly if x 
do that, I am worthy to be bitten by all the Dogs in the 

ON. | The Moral. 

Wiiked Men receiving the greateſ# Favours, are ancou- 
raged to greateſt Miſchiefs, 5 | 


bf 


NE bitten by a Cur, inquires what Cure, 
\ # What could aſſwage the Pain he did indure, 
Of one that came to viſit him: Who nid, 
Dip in the bloody Wound a Piece of Bread, 
And feed the Dog therewith. Not I, quoth he, 
For then from Wounds I never ſhall be free. 
Were ſuch an Act once blazed up and down, 
I ſhould be bit by every Dog in Town, 


The Moral. 


Same rurriſh Natures Benefits reguite, 5 
With Mrengs and Slandors, Injuries and Spit. 


JC 
Of te Beaver Ziting of bis Stones. | 


- 7 


ed, BY / | HE Beaver above all four-footed Beaſts, is ſaid to 
1 remain in the Water, and that his Genitals ate very 
commodious for Phyſick; he perceiving himſelf near taken 


by 


SOP, FAB L E Ss. 


| ; the 8 (for he 3 the Reaſon why they pur 
ſued-him) biteth off his Stones, and throwing them ty. 
le. them that purſued ins by. this Manns vibe 
ſafe 5 


188 


The Morul. 


This Fable /ſheweth, T bat wiſe Men ought by this Ex. 
ample to have no Regard 17 their Wealth 78 the obtain. 


ing of . 


Aturalifts ſay, that Bevers muſt W 
(As Otters do) the liquid Element 
His Genitals a Sov'reign Medicine are, 
For which Reſpect Hunters no Labour ſpare 
Him to attack. But by Nature's Foreſight, 
To ſave himſelf, he off his Stones doth bite, 
In view of his Purſuers ; wherewith they 


(The Purchaſe made) defiſt ; he ſcapes away, 


The Moral. 


Thus wiſe Men 5p their Lives with their Noli b, 255 
To 2 bis — obo would not Py _ * 


FAU 


His | 
But x 
Conse 


For 5 
bchel 
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15 FAB LE CXXXIIL 
fe / rhe Tunny and the Dolphin. 


tain- 


— 
. 


Tunny as he fled from a Dolphin that purſued him = 
A with a full Career, and was near taking, threw | 
himſelf into a narrow Creek; the Dolphin alſo with his 

: very Force, was daſhed upon another like unto it; at ; 

%, Nobich the Tunny looking back, and ſeeing him gaſping, i" 
ſid, Now Death is not at all grievoos to me, ſeeing him = 
who was the Cauſe of my Death, periſheth with me. 


The Moral. 


Thi: Fable /beweth, that Men bear their Miſeries pati- 
621 , oben they ſee them miſerable who were the Cauſes of 
ttrir Miſeries. | ER | 3 

LE | | 
Tunny by a Doiþhcn chas'd too elooſe, 
To make eſcape, above the Waters roſe, 
Auch ſhoc himſelf upon a hollow Clift, 
His Foe avoiding by a deſperate Snift, 
Bur not his Death: For the Clift being high, ; 
Covid not with Water her again ſupply. 5 | 
For want of which, ſhe, ready to expire, 


beheld the Dolphin ſetter'd in the Mire, 


. 
—— — oo 
% 


Through 


— 
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Through o'er his violent Purſuit, and erte, | 


O welcome Object to my dying Eyes! 
Now Death's not grievous, ſince I him deſcry 
Expiring too, who cauſed me to die, 


\ —_- 


Thus wronged Men are fetm'd easd, is ſee 
Their Perſecutor in Aaverſity. 


FABLE CXXXIV. 
3 Of the Fortune-teller. 


— 


A Certain Fortune- teller, ſitting in the Market, made 
a Speech. To whom one relates, that his Doors 
were broken open, and all the Goods that were in his 
Houſe were taken away; at which Meſſage, the Wizard 


 Broaning, haſtened Home: One ſeeing him running, cries, 


O thou, who couldſt prophecy concerning other Mens 


Affairs, haſt not rightly divined of thine own. 


* 


The Moral. 


© This Fable pertaineth to theſe, cho, neteith landing thy 


order not their own Buſineſs aright, endeavour to took th 


and take care of other Mens, which nothing concerns them: f 


/ 


ing 


cold 


ſaid 
chi 
Witt 
Aﬀe 
anſ 
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a Fortune-teller in the Market fate, 


A Telling the People their enſuing Fate. 
Till one with Haſte, e'en breathleſs running in, 
And to the Wizard this ſad News did bring; 

Your Houſe is robb'd. This made the Wizard ſtart, 
And haſten homeward, . But to ſhame his Art, 
One ſcoffing ſays, Can he our Fates foretel, 


Who knew not what at his own Houſe befel ? 


| Here their unfiting Care is fitly ſhown, 
Who care for Strangers Good, neglect their own. 


FABLE CXXXV. 
Of the ſick Man and the Phyſician. | 


4 


A Patient being asked of his Phyſician, how he did > 
He replied, That he ſweated beyond Meaſure. To. 


| Whom the Doctor anſwers, That it was a good Sign : Be- 


ng queſtioned another Day, how he felt himſeli ? Very ; 
cold, ſaid he, and have been ſo a long Time. And that, | 
id the Phyſician, is a good Sign too; being asked the 
third Time, how he far'd? 1 am weakened, faith he, 
with a Flux; and that is alſo good, replies the Doctor. 
Afterward being asked of a Friend, how he did ? Well, 
awered he, but I am a dying. % ns 
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The Fable ſhews, that Flatteries are to be reproved. 1 


Doctor having undertook to hea! 
| A Patient's Diſeaſe, his Pulſe doth feel, 
And asks him, how he far'd? The Man replies, 
A burning Heat o'er all my Body lies. | 
A Sign of Health, the Doctor anſwer then: 
So parts, and the next Day returns again, 
Propounding the ſame Queſtion : The ſick Man 
Cries, A cold Humour through his Body ran. 
The Doctor likes that too. The third Time he 
Demands; but then his Patient mournfully 
Anſwers, Extremely weak. All this ſtill pleas'd 
The Doctor well But when of the Diſeas'd 
A Friend more ſadly queſtion'd how he ſped; 
The fick Man faintly to him anſwered, 
He ſhortly hop'd for Health ; fince Death his Cure 
Had finiſh'd now: nor ſhould he more endure 
7 The Pains already paſt. Which ſaid, he dies; 
And his Friends celebrate his Obſequies. 


| . = The Moral. 


Here is expreſt Simplitity of thoſe 

Who shilPd in nothing are, but outward Shows 
Of ſeeming Art, and when they moſt profeſs, 
Know leaſt to help or cure 4 Man's Diſtreſs, 


43114 
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FABLE CXXXVI. 
- Of the Als and the Wolf. 


BY 


N Aſs having troden on 4 Thorn, halted, but ſeeing 
a Wolf, cries, O Wolf, behold with Pain I die, 
and become Food for thee, or the Vultures, or Crows. I 
only intreat one Favour, take the 'Thorn out of my Foot, 
that at leaſt I may die without Torment. The Wolf catch- 
ing the Thorn between his Teeth, plucked it out; but the 
Aſs forgetting his Dolour, hits his Iron Heels upon the 
Wolf's Face, and having broken his Fore-head, Noſe 
and Teeth, ran away. The Wolf blaming himſelf, con- 
feſſeth it hath happened juſtly, that he who had learned to 
be a Butcher of Cattle, was become their Chirurgeon. 


The Moral. 


This Fable ſhews, that thoſe who forſake their otun 
Undertakings, thoſe who are unfit for them, are both de- 
rided and endangered. 3 | 


Lame Aſs thus beſpoke a Wolf of old, 
X The Crows, or Vultures Prey, or yours, behold ; 
I die through Pain; this Favour only I 
Requeſt of your renowned Clemency, 5 
Pull out this Stump from out my 2angreen'd Foot 
That I may die leſs * ſer to't, 


His Grinders, and extracts both Stump and Pain; 
But th' 4/5 ; to give the Vo, cauſe to complain 
Of having Stumps, forgetful of his late 
And grievous Pain, diſchargeth on his Pate 

His froſt nail'd Heels; and having broke his Noſe 
And Teeth withal, braying away he goes 
The WF, as juſtly ſerv'd, himſelf doth blame, 
That of a Butcher he a Leech became, 


The Moral. 


They that deſert their Callings thus, incur 
Great Danger often, but always ſome blur. 


FABLE CXXXVII 
Of the Fowler and the Black- bird. 


A Fowler laid his Nets for the Birds, but was eſpied 
| a far off by an Ow/el, who asked him, What he 
did? who rep!y*'d, that he was building a City, and de- 
poarted further ; | hiding himſelf; The Black-bird believing 
his Word, came to the Meat laid by the Nets, and Wis 
taken: The Fowler hakening, faith the B/ack-bird, Truly, 


O Man, if thou erett ſuch a City, thou wilt find few In. 


| habitan's, 
The 
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2 


ſpied 
it he 
d de- 
eving 
| Was 
'ru}y, 
In- 


The 
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The Moral. * 
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7 Fable fignifieth, that the private and public Weal 
is moſt of all defiroyed on this Faſhion, when the Rulers 


uſe Cruelty. 


Lacing his Nets, the Fowler is eſpy'd 


By the black Owſel; which on every Side 


Viewivg him round, demandcth of the Man, 
What he intended there, or what began? 
The Fowler anſwers, He reſolv'd to lay 
Foundation for a City : So away 


| Cloſely departs to hide him from her Sight. 


He being gone, the Owſel takes her Flight 
To view the Structure; catches at the Bait, 
Not mindful of the Fowler's cloſe Deceit ; 
And with it is intrapt. Whereat the Man 
To ſeize on the inſnared Owſel ran; 


Who thus cries out, Friend, if you often build 5 
Sach Cities, they ſew Citizens will yield. 


The Moral. 


5 Fable Ses, that greateſ Ruins riſe 
I Common wealths, when private Enemies 


With their familiar Flatteries delade, 
And ſeek to inſnare the eaſy Multisude. 
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FABLE CXXXVIIL 
Of the Traveller and a Bag that be found. 


if he found any thing, he would ſacrifice the one 
Half to Jupiter. And afterwards, when he had found a 
Bag full of Dates and Almonds upon the Road, he eat 
all the Dates and Almonds; but he offered the Date- 


kernels, and the Almond ſhells, and Husks at an Altar, 


ſaying, Thou hat, O Jupiter, what I vowed to thee: 
Fer I offer to thee the Inſides and the Outſides of that 
which I have found, „ 


The Moral. 


75is Fable imp lieb, that a cove tous Man, for Gretdiniſi 


of Money, will endeavour even to cozen the Gads, 


NE going a long Journey, made a Vow, 
His Foundels half to Fupiter t' allow 
For Sacrifice. Now having gone ſome Ground, 
A Bag of Dates and Almonds full he found, 
And eat them all ; but left the Stones and Peels, 
And brought them to the Altar, and there kneels, 
And thus he ſpeaks, behold, great Jobe, I bring 
My Fouadels half, a vowed Offering. | 


Tube 


Traveller, gelen a long Journey made a Vow, that 


| A 2 
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LD The Moral. | 
Thus Avarice doth oft tempt Men to lie 
Nat to Men only, but the Deity. 
FABLE CXXXIX: 
Of the Boy and bis Mother. 


| oo ſtolen his School - Fellowes Horn Book 


at School, brought it to his Mother, by whom be- 
ing not chaſtiſed, he played the Thief daily more and 
mure. Ia proceſs of Time, be began to fleal, greater | 
Tijags; at lan being apprehended of the Magiſtrate, Was 
led to Execution: But his Mother following and crying 
cut, he intreated the Serjeants that they would permit bm 
to whiſper in her Ear, who permitting him, the Mother 
haſtening laid her Zr to her Son's Mouth, he bites off a 
Piece of his Mother's Ear with his Teeth ; when his Mo- 
ther and che reſt rated at him, not only as being a Thief, 
but alſo ungracious towards his own Mather, he faid, She 
is the Cauſe of my Undoing, for if ſhe h.d puniſhed me 
for ſtealing the Horn-Book, I hid not proczed:d to greater 
Things, nor been led to my Execution. | 


The Moral. | 
This Fable ſpeweth, that they that are not refrained, : 


when they begin to do amiſs, grow up to greater Villanies. 


OS A knaviſh 
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Knaviſh Boy at School had ſtole a Book: 


\ Brings it Chis Mother; who with ſmiling Look, | 


Seems more the Boy to cheriſh than chaſtiſe, 
Or check him for his childiſh Knaveries; 
W hereat the Boy grew expert in his Trade, 
And theſt of ſomething his Day-labour made; 


She ſtill the ſame uphelding. Till grown Man, 


Small Trifles pleas'd him not, but he began 
To catch at greater Baits. For which at laſt 
Being attack'd, he is arraign'd and caſt 


Ar Seflions for his Death, (che Thief's Reward) 


Then drawn to Execution, She that ſhar'd 


Both in his Birth and Fall, with Grief and Shame. 


Walks weeping by him, till in Sight he came 
Of the fad fatal Gallows, where with Tears 
He begs one Whi:per in his Mothers Ears. 
Tis granted, and his Mother lends her Head 
To hear his laſt Requeſt. But” he inſtead 

Of Whiſp'ring to her, faſteneth in her Ear 
His Teeth, and doth her Fleſh with Anger tear. 
For which unnatural Act reprov'd by ſome 
That to his Execution there did come, 


He cries, Oh, Friend! had ſhe chaſtiz d at firſt, 


And not my childiſh Theft ſo fondly nurſt, 
As if ſhe well allow'd it, I had been 
Free from this ſhameful End, and horrid Sin. 


The Moral. 


Too many Children ſo are biund ts curſe 
The unhappy coc ring of tee fond a Nurſe, 
That lalls them in their Miſchief till they run 


Headlong upon their own Confuſion, 


Not able to retire ; but being brought up 
In liel, top ts af of Sorrow! Cap: 
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i - = —, Lo 
| of a Shepherd exerciſing the Art of Navigation. 


T * 
Shepherd kept his Flock by the Sea-ſide; who 
when he ſaw a calm Sea, had an earneft Deſire to 
make a Voyage to a Mart. Having therefore ſold his 
Sheep, and bought him Bags of Dates, he went to Sea. 


— 


Now when a great Storm aroſe, and the Ship was in 

great Danger to be ſunk, he threw all the Burden of the 
| Ship into the Sea, and had much ado to eſcape, after he 

had unladed the Ship. A few Days after one coming and 
| admiring the Calmneſs of the Sea, (for indeed it was very 

calm) he anſwering, ſaid, It deſires more Dates, as I un- 
derlland, and therefore ſhews itlelf calm. 


The Moral. 5 


Vis Fable /beweth, that Men are made wiſer by LH 
and Danger. | . | | 


A Wanton Swain kept Sheep hard by the Shore, 
And never heard the then calm Sea to roar ; 

Seeing the Surface ſmooth, with Itch poſſeſt, 

To turn Adventurer, he could take no reſt, 

Till he had ſold his Sheep, and with the Price 

Loadeth a Ship with Dates of Merchandiſe. 


4 „ 


In diſmal Black. A Tempeſt roſe ſo great, 
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The Fool abroad not many Leagues had fail'd 
Into the Main, but that the Sky was veild 


And on the Ship of Dates ſo fiercely beat, 
hat left it ſink, he empties out of Hand 
His Dates, and hardly ſo eſcapes to Land, 
Who. ſtill, as oft as the Sea calm he ſpies, 
Ne'er flatter, I have no more Dates, he cries- 


The Moral. 


Dan:ere and Loſes make Men wiſe : 'Tis thought 
That Wit is never good till it be bought. 


FABEE CXLI. 
| 07 tbe Old Man's Son and 4 Lion. 


1 8 ( 1 1 
N Tun! 
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e 
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Certain Seig nor had one only Son, of a generou! 
Mind, a Lover of Hounds; he had - ſeen this bis 
Son ima Dream, ſlain by a Lion, being afraid leſt the 
Event thould verify the Dream, he built a moſt exquiſite 
Jlouſe, very pleaſant, with ſretted Works and Windows, 


Hicher bringing his Son, he ſer a Keeper over him, He 


hath painted in the Houſe, for his Son's Delight, al 
Kind of liviog Creatures, amongſt the reſt a Lion, which 
the young Man looking upon, was much more troubled; 
ſtanding one Time nearer the Lion, he ſaid, Moſt cmd 
Bealt, for the vain Dream of my Father, 1 am kept i 


— 
- 
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this Houſe as 2 Priſon : What ſhall I do to thee? Utter- 


ing theſe Words, he ſtruck his Hand againſt the Wall, 


thinking to pull out the Lion's Eyes, but hits it againſt a 
Nail, which he did not ſee, with which Scratch his Hand 


rankled, and the Matter feſtered underneath, and a Fever 


came upon it, and the young Man died in a ſhort Time, 
ſo that the Lion kilted the Man, the Father's Sophilſtication 
nothing. hindered it. | 


The Moral. 


The Fable teacheth us, that thoſe Things which will 
bappen, none can avoid. | 


Doting Knight had fancy'd in a Dream, 
His Son (a Gallant given to th' Extream 
Of Hunting) was by a Lion flain, Then he 


| Immures his Son within a Gallery, 


(Leſt Chance ſhould act the Viſion) where he ſets 
Of the Youth's Sports the painted Counterfeit, 


His Paſſion to divert. Amongſt the reſt 


A Lion was, To which the Youth addreſt, 


His Guardian gone) muſt I be in a Cage, 


To ſhun the formleſs Fancy of thy Rage ? 


| Herewith eſſays to ſcratch the Lion's Eyes, 


But meets a ruſty Nail there, ſacrifies 
His Hand (though ſlightly) it fo feſtereth, 
This brought a Fever, and the Fever Death. 


The Moral. 


| Thus while they think themſelves to ſave: 


From Death, they fall into the Grave. 


J 


* 
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e 
| Of the Eagle and the Fox. 
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N Eagle and a Fox having made a League of Amity 


betwixt themſelves, reſolved to dwell hard by one 
>nother, ſuppoſing their Friendſhip would be the more 


fim by their often Converſe, The Eagle therefore mace 
her Neſt upon a high Tree, and the Fox laid her Chuts 


near the Tree among the Bramble-buſhes, One Day then, 
when the Fox went out of her Kennel to ſeek ſomething 


wherewithal to feed her Cubs, the Eagle, even herſelf lack. 
ing Meat, flew into the Covert, and ſnatch'd away the I 


Foxes Cubs, and gave them to her young Ones to eat, 
When the Fox came back again, and underſtood of the 
c rue] Death of her young Ones, ſhe was very ſorrowful, and 


whereas ſhe was not able to revenge herſelf of the Eagle, 


-ecauſe being a fourfooted Beaſt, ſhe could not purſue 4 
Bird, ſhe curſed the Eagle (a Thing which is incident to 
the Poor and Impatent) and wiſhed ſome Miſchief or other 
might befa] her. Into ſo great an Hatred is violent Friend: 


ſhip turned. It befel then, in thoſe Days, that a Goat 


Vas ſaczificed in the Country, a Piece whereof the Eagle 


them in the Eagle's ſight. 


fratcned away, together with the live Coals, and carried 
it to her Neſt; but when the Wind blew ſomewhat high, 
tte Neſt which was made of Hay, and ſmall dry Sticks wat 


| Harnt. As ſoon as the Eagle's young Ones felt the Fire 


becauſe they were not able to fly, they fell down to the 
Ground. The Fox catched them up preſently, and at 


| The 


/ / V X Sad Hs a £2: 


wy 
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| The Moral. 


This Fable 7 nab, that they which violate Friendhip, 
thiugh they may avoid the Vengeance of them they have 
| bart, Jet frall not eſcape the oC of God. | 


f E Rage and the Fox, no longer Foes EE 
Kindly each other greet; till Friendſhip grows 
So firong *twixt them, that they will Neighbours be: 
And better to confirm their Amity, 
One Tree muſt harbour both; the Eagle makes 
Her Neſt aloft; the Fox her Dwelling takes 
At the ſame Root; and each brings forth her young, 
But this true Love continued not long. 
For once it chanc'd the Fox forſook her Hole, 
5 To fetch in Food; who gone, the Eagle Role 
J Into the Fox's Dov, and to her Neſt 
oj Bore the young Foxes, with their Fleſh to feaſt 
Her little Eaglets : So by this again 5 
Fri The Fox returns: Who entering her Den, 
5 Finds all her young Ones gone, their Loſs laments, 
% And gainſt the Eagle fearful Curſings vents, 


= And direful Imprecations : praying Feve, 
the 72 fend Revenge for ſuch infringed Love. 
hp And ſo it happened: After ſome few Days, 


x The Prieſt a Goat upon the Altar lays 
ans For Sacrifice: Which when the Eagle knew, 
= With winged Speed thither ſhe nimbly few, 
1 Part of the Victim ſnatching, with it bore 
A fiery Brand, ſo that her Neſt doth ſoar, 
Where the Wind riſing ſo incens'd the Flame, 
1d. It fired all the Neſt, But when the ſame | 
Her young fledg'd young Ones felt to ſhun the Heat, 
e With all their Speed aut of the Neſt they get, | 
ed Attempting Flight, but wanting Feathers, fall 
Straight to the Earth, and on their Mother call 
For Help; when ſhe too weak t' aſſiſt them, they 
Poor Buds, became the injur'd Fox's Prey. 
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The Moral. 
So thoſe who Covenant of Friendſhip break: 
(Though th' injur'd Parties ſeem a While too roeak 
To right themſelves) from Heaven receives their Due: 
Which doth juch Deeds with Vengeance fill purſue. 
FABLE CXLUIL 
Of the Nightingale and the Hawk. 


A Nightingale, as ſhe ſat on an high Oak, ſung all alone, 
1 as ſhe uſed to do; ſo ſoon as the Hawk that was 

ſecking Meat, eſpied her, ſhe flew to her on a ſudden, 
and ſnatched her away. But the Nightingale, when ſhe 
ſaw ſhe was going to be killed, intreated the Hawk, that 
he would Jet her go, becauſe ſhe was not ſufficient to fill 
his Belly, but that it would be a gallant Piece off Work to 
turn him to greater. Birds, to ſatisfy himſelf, The Hawk 
looking frowningly upon her, ſaid, Truly I ſhould be 
wor'e than a Fool, if I ſhould let go the Meat that I have 
in my Clutches, in hopes of a larger Prey, 


| The Moral. 
This Fable fignifieth, that they that forego that which 


they beve in ibeir Hands, in bope of greater Matters, att 


tos much void of Wit and Reaſon. 


-» 


Sweet 
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For various Notes and pleaſing Harmony, 

On a tall Oak warbles her charming Strains, 
Till the Hawk ſeiz'd her to replete his Veins. 
The trembling Prey implores for her Reprieve ; 
Inſerting, that her Carcaſs could relieve 
No ſuch vaſt Appetite, and ſhe would pray 
He might be fitted with a better Prey. : 
The Hawk replies, I have more Wit than o, 
To let thee now, in hope of better, go. 

Never tell me you are but little; tuſh, 

One Bird in Hand's better than two i- th? Buſh, 


The Moral. 
This Fable Gai it is not good to part 


With that thou haſt obtain'd with Pains and Art: | 


And though but ſmall, be ſure thou do it keeps 
Left when is gone, thy Folly _ thee * 
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WEET Philimel, to a no Bird comes nigh, 


1431 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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* FABLE CXLIV. 
Of the Fox without 4 Tail. 
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For FER his Tail cut off, to get out of 1 
Trap, when, for Shame, ſhe thought it a Death to 
live, deviſed to perſuade other Foxes by a Wile, that un- 
der a Pretence of a common Benefit, they ſhould every 
one cut off his own Tail, and fo leſſen his Diſgrace. 
When therefore the Foxes were all met together, he per- 
ſuadeth them to cut off their Tails; ; maintaining, that 
their Tails were not only a Diſgrace to Foxes, but a heavy 
and fooliſh Burden. One of the Foxes anſwering her wil 
tily, Ho, Sifter ! if the Matter be good for yourſelf only, 
it is not fair for you to counſel others alſo into it. 


'The Moral. 


- 7 his Fable belengs to them, that, under a Shew of Chas 
rity, look 10 their own Benefit in adviſing others. 


8 AW. intrapt, gets out with much 8 

With his Tail's Loſs; and glad he ſcap'd ſo tao, 
But when he miſt his Tail, his Joy did Ag | 
To Tears of Grief; ſo great a Shame he felt. 
He thinks Life dearly purchas'd with Diſgrace, 
And by Invention would that Shame deface, 
Which thus he ated: He intreats a Court 
Of Foxes, {til} pretending to report 


Somewhat 


hat 


Bob thus began to play the Counterfeit ; 
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Somewhat concern'd the Public; which being met, 
Sirs, I have faund our Tails ſuperfluous Freight, 
Hinders our Slight, o'ercharged with the Weight, 
And by the long Extent deth oft expoſe 
Us to more eaſy Purſuit of our Foes : | 
Which to avoid, lei my Example move, 
Cut off your Tails, if you your Safety love. 
Brother, ſays one, your Plot to ſham us fails; ; 
Cauſe you have none, ſhould none of us have Tails? 


t 


The Moral, 


Ji good to fift all Counſel: ; moſt Men tend 
to ibeir own, when they your Good pretend. 


FABLE CXLV. 
Of the Fox and the. Bramble., 


A a Fox got upon a Hedge, to avoid the Danger 
which he ſaw near bim, he tcok hold of a Bramble, 


| and prickt the Hollow of his Foot with the Prickles. 


And when he was ſore wounded, he ſighed, and ſaid to 
the Bramble, When I fled to thee to help me, thou didft 


unto me worſe, To whom the Bramble ſaid, Thou waſt 


mifla en Fox, which thoughteſt to catch me with the like 
Wile wherewith thou halt uſed to catch others. A 
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The Moral. | 


2577 Fable bewerb, that it is a fond Thing to deſi 
Help of them, whoſe Nature it is to do Miſchief, rathy 
than to do Good to others. J I 


TYUrſu'd with Danger upon every Side, 
The Fox flies to a Buſh himſelf to hide: 
hich enter'd, by ill Chance a Thorn did ſtick 
Upright, and the poor Fox's Trampler prick ; 
Who ſorely pain'd, laments : O envious Tree, 
That while I ſeek for Refuge unto thee, 
Torment'ſt me thus! The Buſh replies, My Friend, 
Fare much deceived ; for know you did intend 
Me to entrap, as oft you others do; 
For which Deceit I have rewarded you, 


| 2 
| 80 The Moral. | | 
If Help of any Man thou would'ft implore, b 
Firſt be advis'd, and know bim well, before- | 9 

Tow truſt too far; for many are ſo prone 13 
Ta Miſchief, that they can do Good to none. on 
8 
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FABLE CXLVI. 
Of the Fox and the Crocodile. 


E HE Fox and the Crocodile firove above their 


Nobility, when the Crocodile alledged many Things 
for himſelf, and vaunted himſelf beyond Meaſure, touch- 
ing the Splendour of his Anceſtors, the Fox ſmiling, ſaid, 
Oh, Friend! although thou had never ſaid this, it is 


. clearly manifeſt by the Skin, that thou haſt been deprived 


of the Splendour of thy Anceſtors now theſe many Years, 


The Moral. 


This Feble fignifieth, that the Matter itſelf doth moſt 
Fall conſute lying Perſons. 155 ty, 


"HE Fox and the Crocodile diſcours'd a vie 
About their Nobleneſs, And when the fly 
Crocodile boaſts the Splendour of her Kin, 
Naming how many Ages they had been 
In good Efteem ; and many Things brought forth 
To plead her Kin's Antiquity and Worth; 
Reynard then fleering, now no more affords 


A patient Ear, but thus retors his Words; 


Concerning your Antiquity, my Friend, 
I ſtrive not: but whatever you pretend 

For your induſtrious Splendour, tis well ſeen, 
| That's loſt of old, by that your dusky Skin. _ 
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The Moral. | 


Some never bluſh ſuch flat Uniruths to tell, 
That &en the very telling doth refel. 


FABLE CXLVIL = [ 
Of the Fox and the Hunters. 0 | 85 


X Fox running away from the Hunters, and being I (: 
now weary With running along the Way, by chance W It 
light on a Woodman, whom he intreated to hide him in "1 
a Place. He ſhewed him his Cottage. The Fox going 
into it, hid himſelf in a Corner. he Hunters came; 
they ask the Woodman if he ſaw the Fox. The Wood: 
man, indeed, denied in Words, that he had ſeen him; 
but pointed at the Place with his Hand where the Fox Thi 
lay hid. But the Hunters having not at all underſtood the WW 7 
Matter, went away preſently. The Fox, as ſoon as ever 
he ſaw them gone coming out of the Cottage, went ſoftly 5 
back again. The Woodman blames the Fox, becauſz 
whereas he had ſaved him, he did not thank him at al. 
Then the Fox turning bim, ſaid ſoftly to him; No, 
Friend, if the Deeds of thy Hands and thy Behaviour had 
e * thy Words, I would have given thee deſerved 
anks. | | | | 


The 


— 
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The Moral. 


| The Fable fienifieth, that 4 naughty Man, though be 
promiſe good Things, yet be performeth Things that are bad 
and wic Red. | | 5 5 


Eynard purſu'd, leaves the Dogs LT 3 
And takes the Wood for Safety; yet could fin 


Small Shelter there, until at length he ſpies > 
A Woodman cleaving Logs; to whom he cries, 
My Friend, if thou a ſecret Place can'ſt ſhow, 
Where cloſely laid, I may eſcape my Foe, 
F I much ſhall ſtand engag'd to thee. The Man 
Tells him, to't poor Reynard ſwiſtly ran. 
The Hunters now, approach, but loſt the Scent ; 
Who asks the Man, If the Fox that Way went, | 
While he there wrought? The Woodman anſwers, No; 
Yet points to th' Place wherein the Fox did go 
To hide himſelf. The unbelieving Men 
Call off their Dogs, and ſo return again. 
Who being gone, the Fox in Secret peeps ' 
Out of his Hole; ſeeing all quiet, creeps 
And ſteals away. To whom the Woodman cries, 
Friend, you may thank me for my Courteſies: 
I avid your Life. *Tis true, quoth Reynard then, 
If your Hands quiet, as your Tongue had been, 


Full many Thanks you had deſerv'd, as due, 


And I as many would have render'd you, 


The Moral. 5 


This here diſplays the Fallacy 
Of thoſe whoſe Wards and Actions diſagree ; 


That fairly ſeem to promiſe unto all, 


Ter fall when any to Performance call. 


LY 


FABLE 
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FABLE CXLVvIIL 
oY the Man and his Wooden God. 


aan 


Man having a Wooden God at Home, intreated it to 
give him ſome good Thing; but the more he 
prayed it, the leſs his Eſtate was at Home. At the la, 
he being "moved with Anger, took the God by the Leg, 
and knocked its Head againſt the Wall. When its Hei 
then was ſtruck off, a great deal of Good flew out; 


which gathering up, the Man ſaid, Thou art too crols and 


perfidious, becauſe, whilſt I honoured thee, thou did? me 
no good; but now thou art ſtricken and beaten, thou dol 


1 me ä of Good. 


The Moral. 


7575 Fable f 221605 that a naughty Per fon, if ever I 
de Good, be doth it, becauſe be ti forced to it. 


A" "9M PAY in Wood, (ſuch Men of old 
Eſteem'd as Gods) and inly lin'd with Gold, 
One too prophanely often had ador'd, 

As often too its vainer Help implor'd, 

When Need compe]l'd; yet could it "yield TI none, 
Until the Man with begging weary grown, 
Changes his ſtrong Devotion into Rage, 

Which his fine God could not — or lunge; ; 


And 


That 
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And 'gainſt the Graand the carved Image throws, 
From whoſe inferior Parts Abundance flows 
Of pureſt Gold. Whereat the joyful Man, 

Breaking to open Paſſion, thus began: 

Vain Thing, how long haſt thou deluded me? 

That while with Worſhip I did reverence thee, 
Thou could'ſt not help afford; yet for one Blow 
In my juſt Anger, doſt this Wealth beſtow. 


The Moral. 


M. Men are fo inclin'd to private Gains, 

That till the Power of Fuſtice them confirains, . 
They'll rather uſeleſs hoard, than part with tub 
May beneficial be to the public State. | 


F#4B L £ CMS: 
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*T* ww Of ihe Dog invited to Supper. 
lak, | 
egy, 
Jed 
out; EC _= 
and 
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* 


AS when he had provided a dainty Supper, invited. 
. a Friend home ; his Dog alſo had the other Man's 
og to ſupper. When he came into the Houſe, he faw 

ſo much good Chear got ready, he ſaid merrily with him- 

ſelf, I ſhall ſurely ſo fill myſelf To-day, that I ſhall not 
need to eat To-morrow; and when he ſaid this, he wag- 
oy his Tail for fain. But the Cook ſeeing him, took 
im ſoftly by the Tail, and after he had whirred him 


often 
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often about, a him out at the Window: He being 
amazed, got up from the Ground, and ran away erying, 
Other Dogs met him, and asked him; how gallantly he 
had ſupped * But he being ready to faint, ſaid, I have ſo 
filled if with Drink and good Chear, that I faw not 
the _ how I got out. 


The Moral. 4 


90 This Fable Eni th, that one 1 not to be merry at 
, thoſe * at which be is to be 9 


Dog. whole Owner had edel home 

A Friend to ſup, invites his Dog to come 
And ſup there too. Now, when this ne · come Gueſt 
Saw ſuch good Chear provided for the Feaſt, 


Full glad at Heart, he ſo reſolves to eat 


His fill; that he next Day ſhould need no Meat. 

So ſaid, he frisks his Tail. But when the Cook 

Saw him ſo buſy, by the Tail he took 

My fawning Dog, then whirls him round about, 
nd laſtly, through the Windows throws him out. 
he Neighbour Curs ſeeing him run and cry, 

(Well near amaz'd) ask of him merrily, 
How well he ſped ? Quoth he, {full ſad) ſo well 
That which Way I came out I cannot tell. | 


The Moral. 


Preſamt not if FY Future; but beware 
That your 18 draw Jou not into a Snare. 
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of the Eagle and the Man. 


* 


HEN a Man had caught an Eagle, he pluckt of 

the Feathers of her Wings, and pat her to tarry 
among his Pullein. Afterwards, one having bovght her, 
put Feathers into her Wings again. Then the Eagle flew, 
and caught an Hare, and carried it to her BenefaQor. 
Which Thing the Fox ſeeing, ſaid to the Man, Do not 
entertain this Eagle on Gueſt-wiſe as formerly, leſt ſhe 
offer to catch you, as ſhe did the Hare. Then the Man 
likewiſe plucked away the Eagle's Feathers 


The Moral. 


This Fable fignifier, that they that do us good Tarn are 


to be requited; but noughty Perſons are by all Means to be 
—_ Z | 


N Eagle caught, was rifled of ſome Pens, 

The reſt clipt cloſe, and turn'd among the Hens 
10 teed? th' Yard. Ac laſt ſhe's by one bought, 
Who arms her Pinions with new Wines, Thus fraught 
dhe flies abroad, and lighting on a Hare, e 
dhe brings it to her Owner for his Care 


| And 
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And Love to her. But Reynard, that did fear 
The Eagle might ſome of his young Cubs tear, 
Perſuades the Man, the Eagle would not ſpare 
To tear his Children, as ſhe did the Hare, | 
If ſhe enjoy thoſe Wings. For fear of this 
The Eagle of her Wings deluded is. win 


| The Moral. 
Keguital to good Turns is due, but ſee 
Thou be mij over-reach's with Flattery. 
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Men that was an Husbandman, when he ſaw that his 

Lif was near an End, bad a Mind that his Sons 
mould de well skilled in orderir g the Ground: He called 
them, and ſaid, Sons, I am a dying, and all my Goods 
are hid in my Vineyard. They, after their Father's De- 
ceaſe, thinking to find a Treaſure in the Vineyard, took 
Spades, and Hacks, and Mattocks, and quite digged up the 
Vineyard, and found no Treaſure. But the Vineyard after 


it was well dizgg:d, brought forth far more Fruit than it 
was wont to do, and made them rich, 


— 


| The Moral. 


The Fable Sanfeth, that 5 beer yields 4 Treaſurce 


att whoſe Life was fall of Care 

To gather Wealth, and againſt Want prep.re, 
Grown rich, and having ſpent his be of Day's, 
Feeling his Body ſubject to decays 


Of human Frailty, when his Death drew nigh, 
_— his Sons Saber equally 
L 
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His Wealth ; and told them in his Vineyard they. 
Should find in what Eſtate their Portion lay ; + 

So he departs, His Sons dig up the Ground; 

And carefully ſurvey the Vineyard round, 
Expecting hidden Treaſure, but find none, 

Till co Maturity the Vines were grown: - 
Which, by their Care in Digging, brought forth more 
And larger Grapes than many Years before. 


The Moral. 


By Induſtry, true Labour Wealth ſhall find, 
When Sloth lies in ber hungry Wiſhes pin d. 


rn = 5 1 
Of a Fiſherman, 


* 


Fiſherman, being not well skilled in Fiſhing, took 

- a Pair of Pipes and a Net, and came to the Sea- 

- thore, and ſtood upon a Rock, and began firſt to pipe, 
 1uppoling, that he could eafily catch Fiſh by piping. 
But when he could do no good by piping, he laid his 


Pipes aſide, and caſt his Net into the Sea, and caught a 
great many Fiſh. . But when he drew the Fiſh out of his 
Net, and ſaw them dancing, he ſaid wittily, O naughty 


Creatures! whilſt I piped, you would not dance; and 
now, becauſe I give over piping, ye do nothing but dance. 


The 
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This F able b. bun, that all Things are well done that 
are done in Seaſon. | 


Nartleſs Fiſher with his Bagpipe goes- 
To catch the ſportive Fiſhes, In he throws 
His Net, and on his Pipe begins to play, 
But that ſtrange Voice drives all the Fiſh away, 
But when he deem'd his Net was fully fraught, 
And drew the ſame, juſt Nothing was his Draught, 
Whereat abaſh'd, he laid his Bag-pipe by, 
Going again to work again more filently. 
And with ſhort Expectation meets his Wiſh, 
And draws the laden'd Net with well grown F iſh, 
Which feeling the dry Earth, and wanting no“ 
What Water ſhould for Suſtenance allow, 
As it were ſtriving with a ſtrong Deſire, 
Unto their proper Element to retire, | 
They leap and dance upon the graſſy Shore, 
Which Sight unuſual to the Man before, | 
He thus exclaims : Dull Fools, that ſport and play 
And dance, T having laid my Pipe away; 

Yet when I played unto you, wonld not fhew 

Leaſt Sign of Mirth, but from my Muſick flew, | 


The Moral. 


75 Bing, ſeaſunably done move our Repeat 
But elſe as e n Exfects. 
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Of the Fiſhermen. 


HEN ſome Fiſhermen that had gone to Fiſt 
ing, and were weary with fiſhing long, and ſpent 


lo with Hunger and Grief, becauſe they had taken no- 
_ thing, reſolve to go their Way; behold a Fiſh, that fed 


from another that purſued it, leaped into the Boat. The 
Fiſhermen being very glad, caught hold of it, and when 


they came e again into the City, they ſold it at a great Rate, 


| The Moral. 
This Fable fignifieth, that Fortune yu 2 that 


which Skill cannot 15 ; 


I Ome Fiſhers long had fiſh'd, and nothing caught; 
And therefore fad and hunger-bit, they thought 


It beſt to make Home; when behold. a Fiſh 


Of guodly Size, fit for a Prince's Diſh, 

Purſued by a greater, to eſchew 

His Foe, himſelf into the Fiſh-boat threw, 
Which they took, brought to Town, and ſold full dest, 
And with his Price made merry with good Chear, 


The 
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The Moral. | 


* Never deſpair, rely on Goa, and He 1 
Will ſend thee Help, though it ſeem Chance te tie. 


FF 


O certain Fiſhermen. 


{ DEvtain Fiſhermen dragg'd a Net in the Sea, which 

when they felt to he heavy, they skipped for Hy. 
ſuppoſing that they had many Fiſhes entangled in the Net · 
But when as they drew the Net to Land, they faw fe w 
Fiſhes, but a great Stone in the Net, they were very ſed. 
One of them that was very aneient, ſaid wittely to his 


Fellows, ſet your Hearts at eaſe, for Sorrow is the Siſter 


of Mi-th, For one ought to foreſee Chances hit are 
like to fall; and that he may bear them more eaſily, to 
perſuade himſelf that they will come t pa's, 


The Moral. 


This Fable fgnißeth, that be that rem:mircth Man's 
Condition, is not daunted in Adverſity. 


* 


L 3 | Some 
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Ome Fiſhermen were glad, becauſe the Net 
| They drew was ſad, hoping therein to get 
Good Store of Fiſh. But finding a great Stone 
Within the Net, and Fiſhes few or none, 
Then let go their Nets, and much bemoan 
I:s Heavineſs, which cauſes theirs. But one 
Of grave Content among them, chears the reſt; 
Let not this unexpected Draught moleſt 55 
Your Minds due Temper ; for, my Mates, yon oug he 
To have foreſeen this Chance, and to have thought 
It poſſtble, that ſuch a Chance might come; 
So had it been nat ſad or burthenſome. ; 


The Moral. 


He that would mt be broken with the ub 
Cf 2 8 85 muſ} * them eith Preys. | 


D . FABLE 
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FABLE CLV. 


Of an Old Man that wiſhed for Death. 


A N Old Man carrying 2 Bundle of Sticks out of a 


Wood upon his Shoulders, being wearied by the 
long Way, laying his Bundle on the Ground, wiſhed for 
Death. Lo, Death comes, and asks him the Reaon, 
why he called him? Then quoth the Old Man, That 
thou mighteſt lay this Bundle of Sticks on my Shoulders. 


The Moral. 


This Fable fenifieth, that whatſoever is deſirous of Life, 
though it be ſubject to a thouſand Dangers, yet it doth 


always aviid Death, 
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N ancient Man whoſe aged Shoulders bore 
Of Wood a Burden home wards, wearied ſore, 
Threw down his Barden, and began to grieve 
That he in fuch eternal Pains did live | 
Then doth he wiſh and call for Death; and lo! 
Peath comes, and :8ks my Grandfire, what to do ? 
Then he his Call recalling, and now more 
We-ry of 's Wiſh, than of his Pain before, 
8130 He cell'd Death to have his Wood again 
upon his Back, not ele him of his Pain, 


The Mera, ny 


J pref a theu/and LES Life dath PP 
Sul more than = bf Death all Torments eaſes 
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| Of the Woman and the Phyſician. 
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N old Woman being troubled with an InJammation 
in her Eyes, ſent for a Phyſician to cure her, pro- 
miſing to give him a good Fee, if ſhe were cured ofthat Diſ 
eaſe; but if ſhe were not free of it, ſhe agreed that ſhe 
would owe nothing. But the Phyfician, as often as he went 
to cure her, did ſo often carry ſomething out of her Houſe 
by Stealth. The Woman therefore, after her ſore Eyes were 
cured, when ſhe ſaw none of her Goods in her Houſe, 
ſhe denied to pay the Doctor, demanding the Fee which 
ſhe had agreed for; wherefore when ſhe was ſued, ſhe. 
denied not the Bargain; but that ſhe was cured of her 
fore Eyes, ſhe denied that ſtoutly, ſaying, When I wag 
blind, J aw my Houſe furniſhed with Store of Houſhold- 
Goods, but now that I ſee, as the Doctor ſaith, I per- 


ceiye nothing to be at my Houſe, 


This Fable ſpetve th, that Men that are given to Cove 
rouſneſs, do oftentimes contradia tbamſelves. | | 
Ls A We 


— 
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A Von troubled with ſore 1 did ww 
For an Hedge Doctor's Help, whoſe Worſhip ſhal 
- t1ave, if he cure her, a round Sum; but 'gain, 
If he do fail, his Labour for his Pain. 
Agreed ; the Cure is tedious, and the Wretch, 
When. '&'er he comes to dreſs her, ſtill doth fetch 
And carry ſomewhat of her Goods away, 
Till her whole Houſhold-ſtuff was gone aſtray. | 
Her Eyes are cur'd at laſt. But when ſhe ſpies 
That all her Goods were gone, ſhe then denies 
The Leech his Money; he for's Debt doth ſue, : 
His Patient, ſhe at Bar ſays, *Tis not due, i 
'The Cure is not effected; but when fore 
She ſaw her Houſe well furniſh'd, now when he 
Says ſhe is cur'd, ſhe there no Goods can ſee. 


The Moral: 


55 ele Mer for Gain full oft tlie, 5 5 
And contradia ns I oft N . BW the 
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FABLE CLVIL 
Z Of the Two Enemies. 


all 


"WO Men that were at deadly Enmity betwixt 
 themlelves, failed in one Veſſel, And becauſe one J 
ef them could not endure to ſtand in the ſame Place wit: © Bj 
the other, one fat at the Head, and the other at the 
Stern. Now a Storm was riſen, and the Ship was in 
Danger; he that ſat at the Head, asked the Pilot of the 

Ship, What Part of the Ship would be firſt ſunk? And 
when the Pilot had told him, The Stern, he ſaid, it 
would not now trouble me to die; if I but ſee. the Enemy. 


to die before me. 


© ue Moral. .. 
The Fable ſignißeth, that an Enemy eſten chuſeth io undd. 
bimſelf, ſo he may but undo his Eneny- . 


; WO deadly Foes, who mortal H :tred bare 
To each other, together ſhipped are, 
And fail together in one Ship. But ſee, 
As firſt. by. Land, by Sea they diſagree. 
- The Miſter of the Ship leſt they might wreak. 
Themſelves a Board, doth Op one in the Beat, 


This 
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The other in the Poop. Anon behold, 
_A'Tempeft riſen frighteth the moſt bold 
And Weather-beaten Sailors; every Wave | 
f Threat'neth the gaping Veſſel with a Grave. 
Then he that in the Ship's Fore caſtle ſat . | 
With the Ship-Maſter doth-expoſtulate, - _ ” 
Whether the Poop or Beak would ſooner be 
Sunk, if the Wave prevail'd ; the Poop, quoth he: 
Then, quoth the ſpitefu] Man, I ſhall not grieve 
To die, ſince that my Foe I ſhall out - live. 


The Moral. 


Thus Geſp'ra te Caft-aways Har- EM; 
Their Seuls through Hate, and Luft their Foes to kill, 


ABLE CLVII. 
Of the Boy and Fortune, 


TXA7 HEN a Boy flept by a Well. Fortune came thi 

ther, and raiſed him up, ſaying, Ariſe,*and get 
hence quickly, becauſe, if thou ſhou}deſt fall [into the 
Wel, ali Men would blan:e, not thy Want of Wit, but 
me, Fortune. 


oute 


— W — — 


ce on a Time, a certain Boy did ſieep 
At a Pit's Brink with Water very deep, 
' Whom Fortune wakes : Good Boy, quoth ſhe, ariſe 
And get thee hence, for if by Precipice | 
Thou ſtiould'ſt miicariy, no Man for the ſame. 
Thy Want of Heed, but all will Fortune blame. 


. The Moral. 
| Men fill ery out of Fortune, though they fall 
\ Through their own Faults into their Danger: all. 


f. * | 


FABLE CLIX. 
Of the Mice and the Cat. 


. 
77 


- % f Rs - 
| 7 Hp perceiving that there were many Mice in a cer- 
tain Houſe, went thither, and catching ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes another, ſhe killed very many and 
eat them, But whence the Mice ſaw they were waſted 
every Day, being got all together, they {iid with them- 
ſelves, For the future we muſt not go down below, if 


5 1 would not all be deſtroyed, but we mult tarry here 

7 above, whither the at cannot come. But the Cat, when 
the underſtood the Mice's Plot, counter'eiting herielf to 
be dead, hanged berfelf by the hinder Feet about 5 Poſt, 

1 which was faflened to the Wall, One of the Mice peep- 


ing 


ing down from above, as ſoon as it knew it was the Cat, 
ſaid, not unwitingly ; Ho, Friend, if I knew for certain 
that thou wert the Cat, I would not come down. 


5 The Moral. 
We Fable fignifieth, that a diſcreet Man, if be bi ont 
dieceived, doth no more truft glaſing and diſembling Men. 


A Cat, too powerful for the little Mice, 
Aſſaults them ſingle, and by that Device 
Devours a Multitude ; till at the la 
(When -the Mice ſaw their Number daily waſte) 
They call a general Council, and decree, 
That thenceforth none ſhould fo advent'rous be 
To ſtraggle down, but cloſely to remain 
Above, and in their Bounds themſelves contain, 
Whither the Cat by no Means could aſcend, 
To this Command all glad Attention lend, 
And not a Mouſe pee ps forth. The Cat, at length 
Suſpects the Plot, and thinks, now Wit, not Strength, 
Muſt work her Ends; who feigning herſelf dead, | 
Upon a Poſt her hind Legs faſtened, | 
And downward hangs, by that Means to deceive 
The Mice; yet they her Falſhood not believe, 
But ſcoffing cry, This is too weak a Bait 
T” trap us now ; go practice thy Deceit 
With thoſe who never thy Deluſions knew, 
Perchance ſoon. eaſy Fools may eredit you. 


The Moral. 
Burnt Children dread the Hire; E'en ſo by one. 
Miſchance inſtructed, wiſe Men futute ſpun. 
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FABLE cx. 


Ey the Ape and the Fox. 


N Ape danced ſo neatly at che Meeting of brute 
Beaſts, that he was preſently made King by the 
Conſent of almoſt all. But the Fox envying him, as he 
led. the Ape thither where he had ſeen Fleſh laid in a Trap 
ina Ditch, he ſaid to him, In this Place Treaſure is hid, 
which by the Law belongeth to Kings: Wherefore; ſee- 
ing it is thine by Law, do thou thyſelf take it. The Ape 
coming haſtily thither, by the Fox's Perſuaſion, as ſoon as 
he perceived himſelf caught in a Trap, blamed the Fox 
roundly, which had. beguiled him. The Fox ſaid to him pret- 
tily, O thou Fool, who thoughteſt, when Fortune had ad- 
vanced thee, that thou wert worthy to rule over others. 


— — —— ———— —Eh— IR — — — — 
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The Moral: 


This Fable fienifieth, that he that raſoly jets upon any 
Thing, doth rajhly fall into Trouble, and is laughed ts: 
| Jcorn by every Body, 5 
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Mong the Beaſts, a gen'ral Council held, 
The Ape fantaſtic, (with Ambition ſwell'd) 

Bozited that ſhe ſhould by Conſent of them 
Be King, and wear the regal Diadem. . 
Which the Fox envying, when he had found 
A ſecret Trap plac'd under the Ground, 
And baited with raw Fleſh ; by ſly Deceit 
He draws the Ape along. ſhews her the Bait, 
And tells her where ſome hidden Treaſure lay, 
None but the Hands of Kings might bear away. 
So wills the Ape to enter and receive To 
Her Right. The Ape did eaſily believe 
The crafty Fox, and ventures on the Trap; 
Which ſhe no ſooner touch'd, but the . poor Ape 
Was faſt inclos'd, where having ſtaid a While, 
She raileth at the Fox, who with a Smile 


This Anſwer gives; Fond Ape, why doft complain? 


In that ſtrong Kingdom thou may'ſt ſole reign. 


The Moral. 


Who raſbly fo doth place of Rule aſpire, 
And crown themſelves in their own fond Deſire, 


Ber they have rearh'd their Wiſh, fall in ſome Snare, 


Ad by ihe common People ſeaffed are. 


_—_ 


FABLE 


P. 


that he that was the faireſt, might be ſet King over them; 
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FABLE CLX. 


. Of Jupiter and ihe Crow. 


Upiter, being deſirous to make a King over the flying 
Creatures, appointed a Day of Meetiug for the Birds, 


which Thing the Crow perceived before-hand, and being 
Privy to his own Uglineſs, having gathered other Feathers 
from here and there, he trickt himſelf up, and made him- 
ſelf the fineſt of them all. The appointed Day comes, 
the Birds come to the Meeting: When Jupiter had a- 
Mind to make the Crow King over the Birds for his 
Fineneſs, the Birds took it ill, and every one plucked her 
own Feathers from the Crow; ſo the Crow being bereft 
5 Fen Feathers, remained a Crow at the laſt, as ſhe was 
ciore, 1 | _ 


The Moral. 


| The Fable fignifieth, that be that dependeth on other 
Mens Things, when they are laßt, it will clearly appear to 
every Body what be is, | | 


Great 
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FD Reat ove, defigning to the Fowls of th' Air 
 J The faireſt for a King, bids them repair 

At a ſet Day to him. T' aſpiring Crow, 

W hich did his own Deformity well know, _ 

With others Plumes adorns itſelf moſt gay. 

But now when Fove at the appointed Day 

Would have deſign'd him King for Beauty's Sake; 

The reſt of Birds that in great Dudgeon take, 
And pluck their Plumes from the aſpiring Crow, 
Croſſing all Hopes of his Advancement ſo. 


* 


The Moral. 


Such Iſſues commonly their Suits attend, 
Mhoſe Hopes on others, not themſelves depend. 


FABLE CLXIL 
Of the Smith and bis Dog. 


Smith had a Dog which always ſlept whilſt he him- 

ſelf truck the Iron; but when he went to Meat, 
the Dog preſently got up, and eat what was thrown down 
under the Table, were it Bones, or other ſuch 'Thing), 
without any more ado. Which Thing the Smith minding, 
he ſaid to the Dog, Wretch, I know not what I ſhall do; 
| for while I ſtrike the Iron, thou continually ſleepeſt, and 
| 'Heſtidle: Again, when I begin to eat, thou preſent 
|  riſeſt, and fawneſt upon me. ol 
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The Moral. 
This Fable fienifieth, that flathful and drowſy e 


that live upon others Labours, are to be ſeverely pu- 


or ATE rad 2 * 


viſbed. 


Cur, of Old, chat by a Smith was kept, 
While that the Smith ſweat at his F orge, fill ſlept, | 


But whenſoever the Smith ſate at Meat, 


The Cur would forthwith riſe, and fall to eat 

The Bones and Scraps which fell the Board beſides, 

But when the Smith obſerv'd his Tricks, he chides, | 

Rates and doth bang his Dog, being very wroth 

For his ill-tam'd Attendance, and worſe ſloth. 

Ha, lazy Cur, quoth he, what Torments ſquare 

With thy Deſerts, which fo ill ſhapen are? | 
Thou ſtill doſt wake, fawn, wait to fill thy Gorge, 
But ſleepeſt Rill, while I toil at my Forge, 


The Moral. 


mol lazy 8 a foard Reproo ;f de foro " „ 
Woo live on that for which they do not ſerve. 


FABLE. 
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Mule, being fed fat with too much Barley, grew 
wanton, becauſe ſhe was too fat; and ſaid with 
hecielf, A Horſe was my Sire; which was a very good 
Coutſer, and I am like him in all Things. A very little 
after it fell out, that the Mule was to run full Speed ; but 
when ſhe tired in the Race, ſhe ſaid, Woe is me, poor 
Wretch, who thought I had been a Horſe's Daughter, 
but now I remember that an Aſs was my Sire, | 


The hilar. | 


The Fable fenifeth, that Fools forget themſelves in 
their Proſperity ; but in Adverſity they often ſee their own 
Error. | | | 


A Pam 


3 nin oy 


A Pamper'd Mule, through Fat and Eaſe, grew proud, 
And wanton, hoaſting to herſelf aloud, EN 

How like a gallant Steed, her Sire, ſhe was 
In Worth and Fleetneſs. But it came to paſs, 
Soon aſter this, the Mule was forc'd to run 8 
A tedious Way. Now when her Courfe was done, 
Well tir'd and out of Breath. Ah Wretch, quoth ſhe, 
I thought my Sire a Horſe ; but now I ſee 3+ 

Some dull Aſs me begat upon a Mare, 

My Feet and Breath ſo ſlow, ſo ſhort'ned are. 


- 


9 


The Moral. 


5 


Fouls in Proſperity deign not to know Fs 
| Themſelves, but ſee their Errors once brought lovv, 
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FABLE CLalv. - 
LE * Of « Phyſician. 


A Phyſician, when a fick Man chanced to die whom 
A. he had in Cure, ſaid to them that carried the Corps 


to be buried, If that Man had kept himſelf from Wine, 
and madeuſe of Clyſters, he would not have died. One 

| bf thoſe that were there, ſaid wittily to the Phyſician, 

2 Ws Ho, DoQor, that Advice ſhould have been given wen 
it might have done good ; not now, when it can do no 
© 


good at all. 
| f The Moral. | 8 


- This Fable fignifieth, that when Advice d1th 10 good, 
ts give it is that Time indeed to byfool a Friend. 


A Leech, 
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A Leech, of whom and Pain his Patient dy'd, 
Thus to the Bearers of the Corps reply'd ; 
This Man had liv'd yet, had he Clyſters us'd, 
And Wine refrain'd ; both which ſince he refus'd, 
He now is dead ; One of the Standers by | 
Thus twitted the Phyfician wittily, r, 
This Counſel had been fit for you to give 
When your unhappy Patient yet did live. 
For your Advice and Receipts are in vain  _- 
Now he is dead, nay, worſe, they bring no Gain. 


The Moral. 


Who lets Octafion flips and then pretends © | 
70 los by after Counſels mocks bis Friends, 


FABLE 
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"FABLE CLXV. 
. Of the Sick and Lying Beggar. 


| Sick Man vows (a Stranger unto Wealth) 


An Hundred Breeves to offer for his Health, 


It ſome God would reſtore it. Feve, to try 
His Thankfulneſs, and vows Sincerity, 
|  Recovers him. The poor Man, (who behind 
Hand was, ſo could not piy his Vow in kind) 
RNeſolves an Heap of Beef Bones ſhould ſuffice, 
And offers them to Fove for Sacrifice, 
Fove thus deluded, doth a Dream convey 
To ſhew the falſe Vow-breaker that there lay 
An Hundred Pounds in Gold in ſuch a Place 
At the Sea Side. But as he hies apace | 
To ſeek his Gold, by Joe's Decree. Thieves do 
Surprize him. He, ſo they will let him go, 


An Hundred Pound doth Promiſe. They rely 


Upon his Word. He freed is by his Lie, 
The Moral. 


They never ſcruple unto Men to lie, 
Who bave broke Pr omiſe with the Deity. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXIV. 
Of the Wolf and the Dog. 


Leeping without a Door, 1: Do did lye, 
On whom the Wolf dia ſeize unwarily, 
And would have ſlain him, till with Speeches fair 
The Dog intreats him yet his Life to ſpare, 
Till he could fatter grow: as yet he ſaw 
His Skin ftuck to his Ribs. his Fleſh but raw, 
And little worth; but if he pleas'd to flay 
A while for bim, his Maſter the next Day 
His Nuptials kept, providing ſumptuous Feaſts, - 
For Entertainment of invited Gueits, 
And there ſhould he have happy Time to feed, 
And gather Fleſh ; then if the Wolf had need, - 
His Life he would into his Hands commit, 
And he at Pleaſure ſhould diſpoſe of it; 
Whereat the Wolf diſmiſt him. Homewerd flalks 
The Dog; ; the Wolf into the Foreſt walks. 
Bot eber long Time was ſpent, the Wolf retires, 
And fell Performance of the Dog requires 
O his laſt Promiſe; but the Do: within, 
Then flzeping ſafe enough, reply'd again. | 
Vea, Wolf, when next I nod without the Door, 
Take me, and truſt to nuptial Beafls no more. 
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; | The' Moral, R 
1 Ji, Wiſdom. when you once a Danger ſhun, 
{| Never again into like Hazards run. 


FABLE CIXVII. 
Of the Lion and the Bull. 
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N Lion loth to enter a pitch'd Field, 
To take a mighty Bull, about him wheel'd 
Some while at Diſtance, then approaching near, 
Invites the Bull to Supper, for whoſe Chear 
He ſaid he kill'd a Sheep; the Bull agrees, 
Attends him tothe Den; but when he ſees 
There many Spits, and many Chauldrons deep, 
And Pots good Store, he can deſcry nos Sheep, 
He ruſheth out in haſte, and gets away: 
And when his Hoſt ask'd, why he would not ftay ? 
Becauſe, quoth he, your Tools more fit do ſeem 
To dreſs a Bull, than Sheep, in my Eiteem. 
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The Moral. 


Pretentes are tranſparent to the Wiſe, 
Wis ken the Drift of gilded Falſities. 
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O the Lion in Love. 
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Lion once a Country Laſs did love: 
Whom to obtain, he did reſolve to more 
The Clown, her Father; that he would give Way 
Unto their Marriage; the Clown ſays, Nay, | 
Jugg ſhall not wed a Beaft, I trow. But when 
He {aw how fern the Lion look'd him, then 5 a 
Having betought him better, he's content, | 
But that his Daughter's fearful to be rent 
In Pieces by his Claws and Teeth; if he 
Will quit himſelf of thoſe, his Daughter's free, 
And wed her when he pleaſe, The Lover then 
Sticks not to quit his Claws and Teeth ; but when 
Unarm'd, his Sweet-heart he demands, the Clown 
Purſues him with a Club, to knock him down. 


The Moral. | : 2] © 


Live fools bis Captives ; they with Eaſe are tame; 
H bo in their Fee confide, are ereug6t iy bane. 


NI 2 | FABLE 
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FABLE CLX. 
Of the Lioneſs and the Fox. 


Lioneſs and Reynard ftrove a Vie, 


Which of them Twain were by their Progeny 


Enobled moſt, The Fox herſelf did pride 
I'th' Number of her Cubs, and doth deride 
The Lioneſs, *cauſe ſhe but one brought forth, 
The Lioneſs replies, Her Offspring's worth 
 Accrews nat from their Nufnber, their Renown 


Springs from their Noblenefs, whereto the Crown 


And Empire of the Brutes was due: ; 
That ſhe produc'd but one at once, twas true: 
But he a Lion is, and ſhall command 
And rule o'er all the Reyzardi in the Land. 


The Moral. 


he Warth of Thinzs, nt in their numerous Lip, 
Dai in their noble Fi Irtues aoth conſiſi. 
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FABLE CLXX. 


Of the Wolf and the Lamb, 


A Wolf ſurpriz'd a ſtraggling Lamb, but yet 
Would not uſe open Force, but ſought to get 

Occaſion gainſt the Lamb, that it might die, 

Not as by wrong, but as deſervedly. 

Then dotn he charge the Lamb, that ſhe had long 

Heaped upon him Injuries and Wrong, | 

Devour'd his Pafture, drank his Waters dry. 

The harmleſs trembling Lamb doth then reply, 

She but new yeaned was, ſo could not eat 

His Graſs; nor drink his Waters ; all her Meat 

And Drink was her. Nam's Milk, The Wolf at this 


Jo Rage replies, Sweet Lamb, although I miſs 


To ſolve your Sophiſms, Pl] not fail to ſeed 
On you; and fo he eat the Lamb with Speed. 


The Moral. 


Thus 8 is frill oppreft by Force: 5 5 15 | 
Mens cruel Minds being deaf to all Remorſe, | 
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FABLE CLXXI. 


Of tbe Fighting Cocks. 


A O Cocks long fought ; atlength who had the wor, / 


For Shame into a Hovel runs, nor durſt 


Come forth again to fight. The Victor proud 4 
Flies on the Houſes Top, and crows aloud. G 
In Token of his Victory; mean while T. 
A rav'ning Eagle doth his crowing ſpoil ; v. 
Who ſtooping, the triumphant Victor tears, v. 
And to her Neſt him to her Eaglets bears. 85 
Which when the Craven ſpies, he marcheth out, 
And Lords it o'er the Hens, as Victor ſtout. | 
The Moral. 
77% oft are croſt, and fall, to quell their Pride, M. 


Ito in Proſperity too much con ſi de. 1 B. 
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FABLE CLXXII. 


Of the Deer and the Fawn. 


; A Deer more ſwift of Foot and large of Size, 
55 And better arm'd with Horns againſt Surprize, 
Than were the Dogs, was ask'd the Reaſon why 
By a young Fawn he did ſo dread the A 
Of Hounds. The Deer replies, The R- fond all. 
That cauſe my Fear, I muſt confeſs, are {mall : 
Yet though I be ſo qualified as now 
You have declar'd. My Heart I know not how 
Is on a ſudden fo poſſeſt with Fear, 
I cannot chuſe, but run Wes 1 them hear, 


The Moral. | 


Natural cu by no Rhetoric „ Ls 1255 
Be e, to the Valour of a Man, 
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FABLE CUXXIIL. 
= x Of Jopiter and the Bce. 
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NCB on a Time, a Bee to Tove did bring 
A Dole of Honey for an Offering: | 
W ierefore the pleaſed God bids her demand 


Fler Lift, and the ſhould have it out of Hand, | _ Th 

- _ Qaoth {he then, To thy Hand-maid-grant great King, „ 
Aud God of Gods that whoſoe ler I fting. 5 For 

Fer ri fling of my Hives may forthwith die. "F 

. Fove troudled at her itcange. Nequet, is ſhie, | Ta 
Aud loth to grant it, then replies, Oh Be, ö \ 


Let it ſofice that J do grant to thee, 
That if thou fiing ſvci R filers, and their leave 
Thy Sting, tat String thall thee of Life bereave. 


The Moral. . But 


e, 7 Heeres doth oft heap on us thoſe 
I li, bh. we pray may fall npon our Foes, 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXIV. 


* the Unfortunate Fly. 
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Pot of Fleſh being ſeething on the Fire, 

A Fly by Chance into the ſame did fall, 

The Heat and Stream whereof made her expire; 
At which the Fly, ſeeing no Help at all 

For her Eſcape, thus ſpeaks: Why ſhould J grieve 
At ſuch a noble Death ? For if I die, | 

Jam not ftarv'd and pin'd, my Fate receive, 

Wanting Relief my Need to ſatisfy. 


The Moral. 


Death 1 Zed 201je Men newer fear, 
Bot with an equal Mind all ane, bear. 
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FAB L E olxxv. 
o the Young Man and FY Swallow. 
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| Youtbful Spendthrift that had waſted all 
His Father's Legacy, which was not ſmall 


| (His Clothes alone excepted) chanc'd to ſet 


Eyes on a Swallow flying (when as yet 
Mid winter ſcarce was paſt) whence he doth think 


Summer at Hand, and Pawns his Clothes for Drink. 


Soon after this, half Rarv'd with Cold, he ſees 
That very Swallow ready for to r 
To death: to whom unlucky Bird, quoth he, 
Thou haſt alike undone thy ſelf and me. 58 


The Moral. 


Unſcafonable A2 11 * endure, | 
Ard wanton Las Hoc brings Waat be ure. 


FABLE 


> e 


LOS E by a River ſide, a Coppice flood, 
In which a Carpenter was hewing Wood 
1” erect a Temple, but in Labour croſt, 
His Axe flew from his Hand, and quite was Toft, 
And buried in the Flood, The Man fits down, 
Calls to the Gods, and ſadly making Moan 
For his Miſchance ; at length kind Mercury 
Hears his Requeſt, preſenting to his Eye 
A golden Axe,. demanding if the fame 
Belong'd to him; but he doth it diſclaim. 
The God the next a Silver One doth ſhew, 
But the poor honeſt Man denies that too; 


The third Time Mercury produc'd his own ; 


At Sight whereof, the poor Man joyful grown, 
It gladly takes, Which Juſtice, when the God 
In him beheld, he not alone beſtow 'd 
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FABLE. CLXXVI. 
Of Mercury and the Carpenter. 


What was his own, but gave him both the other. 
The Man, who ſuch good Fortune could not ſmother, 


Relates all to his Fellows; mongſt which one 
Hoping the like, with all his Speed did run: 
And being arrived at that happy Place, Xx 
Throws in his Axe, and mourning his fad Cafe; 
He calls on Mercury, who hears his Prayer, 

And Rraightway comes, 1 i to him there 


r 
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He calls on Mercury, who hears his Prayer, 
And firaightway comes, preſenting to him there 


„„ 


* 


Wete his ? The Man falſely to it lays Claim, 
And anſwers, Yes, who falſe Deluſion, when 
The God perceives, he flies from him again; 

And leaves the filly Cozener all alone, 


4 | OM . The Moral. 


| God's Fuſtice here is forwn, ho as h affetts 
The Righteous, fo the Wicked He rejects. 


FABLE CLXXVIL. 
« Of the Man and the Serpent. 


y L LULL, WY, * 
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A Serpent," that did near a Hou'e reſide,” 


And wi-h him dies his Parents Hopes and Toy, 
Then the fad Father, to revenge his Boy, 

Purſues the Serpent with a Foreſt Bill, 

Then weilding it, with full Intent to kill, 

Lops of her Tail a Piece; this done, he meant 
Jom ke Peace with the Serpent, and ſo went 

Wits Water, Honey, Salt, and Meal, to fee 
Ii the Snake Wil embrace his Amity, 


A golden Axe, demanding if the ſamne 


Without reſtoring ſo much as his oW n. 


So bit a Child, that. truck her, chat he dy'd, 


But 


Fo 


Tot 


OP Far 2% 


Zut the Snake lurking in her Hole, hiſs'd thus, 

In ms labour for a League *twixt us 

For while you miſs your Child, and I'my Tail, 
To keep us quiet Friends, no Leagues avail, 


The Moral. 


When Iijurics are freſp in Mind, "tis bard 
Fir Men from boſtile As to be "debarr'd. 


-* FABLE CLXXVIIL 
Of the Hen and the Fox. 
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Fox crept in a Hen-rooſt, ' there doth ſpie 
FA fick Hen lodged on her Neſt on high: 
Then in great ſeeming Love, but real Hate, 
Bemoans his Cater- Couſins weak Eſtate, 

And ask her, how ſhe did ? The Hen with Speed 
With Thanks replies, That ſhe was fick indeed; 
But this fick Sib ſhould mend without Delay, 

If that her Couſin Reynard were away. 


The Moral. 


Their very Preſence is too great a Sore, 
That are our Foes, although we ail no mare. 


FABLE- 
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. 
en Grip 


Eynard walks thro' a Vineyard, where he ſpies 

| arge Cluſters of fair Grapes, whoſe greedy Eyes 
Fixt full on them, inflame his ſtrong Defire 
To gather, ſome; but when too low t aſpire 
That Height poor Reynard ſaw his Reach to be, 
And that by no Means he could get them, he 

Departs in Peace, and only this did ſay, 5 

Tuſh, they are green and tart, not worthy my Stiy. 


'The Moral. 


*Tis better flight, than earneftly deſire 
Such Things as are impoſſible i acquire. 


E 


FABLE CLXXX. 
'Of the Child and the Scorpion. 


NCE on a Time, a Sun ſhine Summer's Day 
Invites a Child into the Field to play 3 h 


Where his low-pitcht Delight ſet him on Work 


To catch Graſhoppers, that now leap, now lurk 
Beneath the Graſs, as if to find him play; 


Following his Game, he came al length, where lay 
A little Scorpion lurking, which he thought 


A Graſhopper, and ſtooping down he ſought 


To take it. But the Scorpion who foreſaw 
The Child's Simplicity, "bids him withdraw 
His Hand, and live at quiet, Jeſt he be 

| Shin by an unexpected Deſtiny. 


The Moral. 


Men after Pleaſures, like to Children run, 
Net knowing what to follow, what to ſpun. 
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24RD £ CLIXXL. 
of ile Falconer and the Partridge. 
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Partridge 7 Ag _ at point to die, 
Beſpeake the Falconer with piteous Cry, 

Then if he let her free, ſhe will ſeduce 
Mote Partridges into his Net, and uſe * 
Her beſt Endeavour, during Life to give 
Him due Requital, if he'II let her live. 

Nay now, quoth he, the rather 1 il thee ſlay, 

Becauſe thou would'ſt M7 Friends to Deitch betray. 


The Manat. 


10 that hy Treachery would 1 their e 
Come juſtly ofr 0 Jun evil Evade. | 
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FABLE CLXXXIL ; 
Of the Hare and the Snail. 


Hare Jerideh 4 Snail for her flow Feet: 
Who anſwers, That the Hare ſhould know how fleet 
The Snail is, if ſhe will but run a Race, © 
An point an Umpire, to appoint the Place, 
And meet it out; and the Race run, decide 
Whether hath won; then Vat in ſcorn reply'd, 
Thou doſt not know my Speed, but fince you Are 
Challenge, we'll try a Match; Done, Then the Hare 
Points Reynard for their Judge, the wiſeſt Brute: 
The Snail (the Lifts appointed) to confute 
Mals jeering Confidence, ſets out with Speed, 
And marching forward with induſtrious Heed, 
And Diligence, ſans ceaſing ; till at laſt, 
At the Race End; Mat loitered as faſt, 
 Confiding in her Swiftneſs, ſleeps, and then 
Awaking runs.to the Race End ; but when 
She ſees the Snail there ſirſt, with ſhame JYat quits 
Her vain Conceit, and vainer bragging fits, 


The Moral 


Mean Parts, with Pains and Diligence, 2 


Things ſeoner, than great Parts will like neg le ct. 
e FABLE 
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© FABLE CLXXXIIL 
Of the Willow-Tree and the Axe. 
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NE that would cleave a Willow he had feli'd 
=. Made Wedges of it; which when it beheld, 
Preſaging wherefore they were made, it groan'd, 
And thus its grievous U lages bemoan'd ; | 
The (Stranger) Axe I grieve not at alone, 
Wherewith Men fell me ; but my Grief and Moan 
Imbitter'd is, becauſe out of my Side 
Wedges are made, my Body to divide. 


The Moral. - 


In Mens Adverſities more grievous Blows | 
Are giv'n by falſe Friends, thay profeſſed Foes. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXIV. 


THE Pomegranate and Pippin-Tree contend 

| For Excellence long Time, but inthe End, 
After much Conteſt, when the greater Tree 
Had ſought in vain, to ſettle their ſtirr'd Lees; | 
And to compoſe their Difference, a Buſh | * 
From the near Hedge among them in doth ruſh, 
And hearing their Debate, Enough, quoth he, 
Ve have already ſtrove; be rul'd by me, 
Be Friends, and your Contention ſurceaſe; 
Now ye both pine, but both ſhall thrive in Peace. 

This moves the Trees, 9 8 


The Moral. 


= 5 Thus mean Folks com poſẽ 
De Difler ences of mare potent Foes. 
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4 CXXXV. 


N H E Mole of tres blind by Natwie is, 


„%% @ESOP's Fans 


Yet thus ſpake once unto his Dam: I wiſh 


Some ſtrange ſtrong ſcenting Odor I reſcent ; 


And, by and by, e'er they much Ground had went, 


He ſees a mighty farnace ; then he hears 
A Noiſe of Anvils drumming in his Ears 
To whom his Dam in Merriment replies, 


He wanted Noſe-and Ears, as well as Eyes. 


'The Moral. 


Great Talker, and great Boafters, moſt of all; 


Profeſſing great Things, are condinc d in ſmall. 


FABLE 


To 
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FABLE CLXXXVL 
| Of the Whaſps, Patridges, and etbandman. 
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\ NCE on a Time = dena and Waſps, 
So peſtered with Thirſt, that each one gaſps 
As well for Life at Water, jointly tend 
To beg it of a Farmer; where they blend, 
And mix their Begging with large Proffers; ſay, 
They for his Waters will due Thanks repay. 
The Partridges to dig his Vineyards proffer, 
That th' Vines may bearful Cluſters ; the Waſps offer 
As largely, they by compaſſing it round, 
| Secure from Thieves will guard the Farmer's Ground. 
To whom, quoth he, My Yoke of Oxen fee, 
That till my Ground ſans promiſing for me ; 
Wherefore is it not fitter, do you think, 
That they that earn their Waters, than you drink ? 


The Moral. 


Wiſe Men Bencrule nec foruld never 72 
To Ah idle Drone; tis Mee: fo. 


FABLE 
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FABLE CLXXXVII 
Of J upiter and ihe Serpent. 


TOY E ſolemnizing with a ſumptuous Feaſt: | po 
of His Nuptials was preſented with each Beaſt; „ 
All Brutes according to their Power bring, At 
Thereto in Duty bound, an Offering. PRs Bi 
The Serpent mongſt the reſt a Roſe-bud crops, by | 

| $ 


And bearing it in his invenom'd Chops, 
Preſents Fove with it; which when Fove beheld 
With great Averſeneſs he the Gift repell'd: 
Adding, That though he pleaſing accepts 
Preſents from all, the Serpent's he excepts. 
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The Moral. 
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Wiſe Men are well perſuaded, that the Gifts 
Of wicked Men bave fill ſome evil Drifti. 
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FABLE CLXXXVIIL 
o/ the Fondling Ape. 


0 HE Ape brings forth two young Ones, but affects 


And nurſeth only one: Some fay negleas 
And leaves the other to his Shifts, and hates : 
But ſee the rulirig Power of the Fates; 
The Brat wherein the Dam did ſo delight, 
Is Rrangled by her 1a her Sleep at Night, 
Or overlaid ; and fo the Brat ſhe hates, 
Her Darling proves, and thrives ; ſo wills the Fates. 


The Moral. 


Men, Forecaſt and Devires off ty naught | 4 
By God's &er-ruling Providence are brought: 3 
i FABLE. 
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FABLES CLXXXIX. 
Of the Man and the Flea. | 0 
0 
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HE little Flea, whoſe only Food 
Is gain'd by ſucking of the Blood 
With eager Thirſt had ſeiz'd upon 
One's Fleſh, and ſtuck fo faſt thereon, 
That e'er Eſcape by her was made, 
The Man his Hand upon her laid, 
And ſhe his Priſoner became. 
The Flea affrighted at the ſame, 
Intreats the Man, he would forgive 
- This firit Offence, and let her live ; 
Since ſhe but little Harm could do, 
Beſides, by Nature prone thereto : 
To whom the Man this Anſwer gave, | : 
By ſo much leſs ought I to ſave 2 B: 
Vour Life, when prone to Miſchief, you 4 
Can no one Deed of Virtue ſhew : 
But if your Strength could equalize. 
Your Will in hourly Villanies, | 
Would ſtill perſiſt: Which to prevent, 
Tis fit a ſudden Puniſhment 
Should cut you off, leſt other Men on 7 
Receive like Hurts from you again. | h 


<= mn. 


| The Moral. "8 | 


Or great or ſmall th Offence, the Power of Law 

And Fuſtice, with Severity muſt ate 

Offenders, future Miſcbiefs to prevent, - 

Lift, by toe frequent Pardon, inſolent, 
Preſumptuous Malfactors, fleſht in Crimer, + 
With villanous E wamples All the Times. | 


FABLE CLC. 
Of the Man and the Gnat, 
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Gnat in wonted Manner flies about, 
And lighting on the bare Foot of a Lowt, 

85 ſmartly kiſs'd, that he enrag'd with Pain, | 
Would with his Nails the captive Gnat have ſlain; _ £ 
But the Gnat skipping from between his Hands, 
Avoids her Doom. The Lowt then thus ö | 

O Hercules, that us'd to Death to bring 

Things harmleſs, now pray Aid me ww his Thing, 


The Moral. 


They do prophane God's Name, that on bim call 
In every trivial * and zoorthleſs Thralh, 
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NE fall of Years, but very Joſty grown, 
With one Wife could not reſt content alone 

Bat he muſt wed again. Contention grew 

*  Yetwixt his Wives, his old one and his new, 
Which he ſhould moſt affect. His firſt kind Wife 
Thus plots to gain his Love, and end the Strife: 
She from his griſſed Head and Beard doth cull 
All the black Hairs ; his ſecond gray doth pull, 
That he, or old, or youthful might appear, 

And whom he moſt reſembled, ſo to ſteer 
His Love to them. But they ſo often ſtriv'd, 
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FABLE CLCI. 


© Of ar Old Man and bir Two Wives, 


That, through their Emulation they depriv d 


The poor Man of his Ornament in Hair, 


2 


. aud made his Head Wa bald, his Face quit bare, . 
| | Ton 

The Moral. e 5 

Ie This Bids, aha Wadlock equal Years 4% crave, T 


And when thou haſt got one Foot in the Grave, 
Don't heed Venus, % grown bald, inſtead 
Q 1251 1 other” * adorn 29 — | 


* 


Far - 
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FABLE CLCIL 
Of the Promiſer, 


O ee fick, and given o'er 

By his Phyſicians, now begins i' implore 

His God for Help, and if God ſend him Health, 
Promiſeth, (though he ſcanty were in Wealth) 

An Hatacomb of Oxen at his Riſe, . 
To offer up a thankful Sacrifice; 

But where are th' hundred Oxen, quoth his Wiſe, | 
To offer, if thy God ſhould ſpare thy Life? 
To whom her Husband made this weak Reply 
God will not ask them, for behold I die, 


| The Moral. FRE VVV 


Read, and 4 their Panities, who uſe 
To make their Tongues to idle Tali a Sluce ; 
Who to their Promiſes give ſuch a Scope. 
That to gen them, they Aae, nat hope. 


Ne xs FABLE 


n 


9 


s FABLES, 


K SOP' 
FABLE CXCIIL 
O the Frogs. 


Brace of Frogs liv'd once upon a Time I 

Within a Pool, till Drought had bak'd the ſlime V 
And ſpent the Water; then theſe Mates leapt on 
To ſeek another Pool: And having gone | 

A little Way, they find a Pit with ſteep 
Deſcent, well water'd, being very deep ; 

At Sight of which, quoth one, Come Mate, behold ; 
Let's jump in hither, where we may be bold. | 
The Sun, our envious Parent, cannot dry 
Our envy'd Store. Her Mate made this Reply; 

If this Store alſo fail us, How ſhall we 
Aſcend from this ſo vaſt Profundity? 
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Look &er you leap, remembring this fad Truth, 
That raſo Attempts are waited on by Yonth, 


| T1 
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FABLE CXCIV. 
Of the Cock and the Dog. 


1 


— 


e 


e 
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| 


> W HE N Brutes could ſpeak, a Cock and Dog agreed 
£ To take a Walk, and for their better Speed, 
A League offenſive and defenfive Plight, 8 
Strengthened with that, they travel, and when Night 
The Earth's Shade ſtain them, Cbantecleer aſcends 
| A hollow Tree, the Dog at th' Root defends 
be Fort, between them keeping Watch and Ward... 
The Cock of Courſe doth crow, and is o'erheard 
By Reynard paſſing by: Who forthwith bends _ 
His Courſe that Way, and there arriv'd, pretends 
That he would fain embrace him, and defires 
The Cock would thence deſcend, The Cock requires 
| The Fox to wake the Porter, to give Way: :- 
Which done, the Dog the cozen'd Fox doth flay. 


The Moral. 


Wiſe Men make nſe of their ni:re potent Friends,” 
duiinft a Foe that Treachery intends. een 
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FABLE clcv. „ 
ed the Lion and Bear. 


Bear and 3 for a Fawn was b, 


To breathe themſelves; but Reynard paſſing by, 
And ſeeing them ſo weary, and the Fawn 
Between them, he reſolv'd to keep the Pawn 
Tul th-y agreed; fo ſeized on the Prey, 

And drew it to his Den hard by: But they 
Unatle to reſiſt and rife, deplore 
Their fruitleſs double Pains, and Wounds ſo ſore, 
And that they toiled. for the Fox's Maw, 


"The Moral, 


Ove here the Exit of great Suits in Ls, 
l ben potent Purſes wrangle, till the Stealth 
£4 Pick ou Lace ers rob ibem of their Wealth. 


55 Till with Expence of Blood, they both were rope 
58 To Giddineſs, that weary down they lye 
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143 L E CLCVI. 
Of the Buſh, the Bat, and the Cormorant. 


— — 


. 


HE Buſh, the Bat, the Cormorant agree 

1 To join together, and will Merchants be. 

The Buſh provided Clothes, the Bat doth load 

The Ship with Silver, the Cormorant made 

Braſs his Adventure; ſo to Sea they go; 

But a Storm rifing, toſſed to and fro 

Their rolling Veſſel, till the ſwelling Seas 

Devour both Ship and their Commodities. 

Wherefore to fare their Lives, the Merchants fly 

To th' Land, to ſhun the Ocean's Tyranny. 

Being arr1v'd, the Cormorant no more 

Daring be ſeen, lurks cloſely by the Shore. 

Fearing her Creditors, the Bat by Night 

(Forfaking Day} dares only take her Flight. 

The B./h no longer daring to be ſeen 

In its own cloathing, or his wonted green, + 
Shakes off her Leaves, that ſo unknown the may _—- 
Remain t' her Creditors that paſs that Way. 1 


N44 e The 
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The Com? cant; Buſh, axd Bat to 1. deſery 
The Raſhneſs of thoſe Men, who fully 
Hazard their Fortune, by attempting all 
Weir Fancy prompts, and into Ruin fall, | 
Scartely eſcaping with their Lives, when they 
Mig ht have foreſeen that imminent Decay. 

So to avoid, and not fo beadlong run 

On Danger which approaching, none can ſun. 


FABLE CXCVIL _ 
.Of tte Fox and Rhinoceros, 


Hinerss his dalled Teeth did whet 
| 4 Upon the hardened Tree, thereon to ſet 
A keener Edge, but Reynard. paſting by, 
Aks the Rhinoceros the Reaſon why 
He whet his Teeth, confronted by no Foe, 
Nor any Dinger: Why then did he ſo? 
Tue Brute replies, Good Reaſon why, for when 
Dangers aſſult me, ſure I ought not then 
Be to ſet Edge upon my Teeth employ'd, 
But uſe their — le I 8 anno) 'd. 


The EL 


. . hs arn'd gainſt Il. that may inur, 
Ani future Dangers, eije they 22 may rue. : 
355 "> eee 
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FC 
Of the Snared Lark. 


A Snared Lark bewail'd his captive State, 
F Bemoaning moſt the Oddneſs of his Fate. 
He no Man robb'd of Silver or of Gold, | 
Nor any Thing of Moment, yet behold 

His finifter odd Fate; for one poor Grain 

Of Wheat, poor Lark is ſnared to be flain.. 


The Moral, 0 


Their Croſſes juſtly may thoſe Men complaim,, 
Who hazard much, a little Pelf to gain. 


* 


1 FABLE 


— 
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| © Px aa... 
_ Of the Covetous Man. 


— — na nas ny 


Covetous rich Man, when he had fold. 
h All he was Worth, and turned all to Gold, 
Went out into the Pield, and digged a Pit, 
A Grave to hold his Mind,. and Soul, and it; 
Whetherhe ſtill on daily Viſits went, 
To ſee his Gold, his Soul, and ſole Content. 
At laſt a Slave of his obſerv'd the Wretch; 
And mark'd the Place, and the next Night did fetch 
Away the golden Globe. The Miſer then 
Walks next Day forth to ſee his Gold; but when 
He miſt it, he moſt ſtrangely tak eth on, 
And tears his Hair, his Soul, his Gold is gone. 
This one deſerying, jeer'd out this Reply, 
Be cheary Man; there's nothing loſt; for why? 
Thou may It conceive thy Gold here fill, and have _ 
Joy of it, as when it lay in that Grave - 
Tnou never hadſt it when thou didſt it keep; 2 
Ext dot its Abſence then cauſe thee to weep. 


RY | The Morel. 


He that Popeſets Faith, and doth not uſe 


The ſame, ne er bad it, ye! dath it abuſe, 55 
n 
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FA ER Cc. 
Of the One eyed Doe. 


| A N One-ey'd Deer, that near the Sea did graze, 
To Sea-ward turn'd the blind Side of her Face, 
duſpecting thence no harm; but other Side | 
Wherewith ſhe ſaw, ſhe to the Land apply'd, ; 
Expecting thence whatever Men could do | 
To bring her Miſchief, and to work her Woe.” 
But ſome ſly Lads had Notice of her Plot, 
And went to Sea by Boat, from whence they ſhot: 
The Sea-ſecure Doe unto Death, who bray'd 
Her laſt Breath thus; Ah ! Woe'is mel betray'd, 
Thence whence I thought no ill to me could come; 
Yet thence untouch'd, whence I did dread my Doom. 


The Moral.. 
N Things are harm#:/s, which yet hurtful ſcem 
1s Men; and buriful, which they. barmleſs dect. 


— 
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FABLE c. 


OF the Deer and the Lion. 


N hunted Deer, a Cave far off deſcries, 
Whither in hope to reſt herſelf, ſhe hies; 
But entering the Cave, a Lion there . 
Lurking, arreſls ker, ready her to tear. 
Then dying, thus ſhe ſigh'd, Did I then ſhun 
Men, by the fierceſt Beaſt to be undone ? 


The Moral. 


 Unwary Men, and fearful, often ſhall 
(Stunning ſome petty Harms) by greater fall. 


FABLE 


ASOP*s FABLES. 


1 % „ Oh 
Of the Deer and the Vine. 


Nder the Covert of a Vine, a Deer 
Lay cloſe, to ſhun ſome Archers that were near: 
Wao hardly paſt by, but the Deer began 


To brouſe the Vine-leaves. Then the Archers ſcan 


The Noiſe and ſhaking of the Leaves. And why 

May not, ſays one, ſome Deer there lurking lye ? 

And ſo it was; then they with Arrows keen, 

Thick ſhot, do wouud to Death the Deer unſeen: - 
Who dying, juſtifies her Doom, cauſe ſhe 

 Offer'd the Vine that ſav'd * Injury. 


| The Moral. 


Who wie their Benefactors, often rue, 
Juſtice Divine repaying rem their Due. 


FABLE 


2:8 ESO P', Fazrxs, 
FAB EE CCI... 
07 the Cock, 2 Lion, and the Af. | B, 


"HE Cock and Aſs gies feed, : 
Towards whom a Lion making Fees: 
The Cock firſt ſees him, and to warn” 
The Afs to ſhun enſuing Harm. 
He crows aloud; at whoſe ſhrill Voice 
The Lion back retires, (No Noiſe 
More terrifying him than that) 
Which when the Aſs perceived, qhoeager 
Inſults, and thinks from him he flew, 
Seeming with Fury to purſue 5 
The Lion. But ere far th' had gone, 
Beyond the Noiſe of Cocks, where none 
Was preſent but the Aſs and he 
The Lion longer ſcorns to flee, 
But turns, and unreſiſted flew, n 
The Aſs that did but now purſue: 
Who thus laments, Alas ! that I, 
Of cow'rdly Parents born, muſt dies 5: 
Not able, in this fatal Strife, 
ME a a Stroke 8 ſafe my ogy ; . | 
or when in Safety feeding, fly, Es 
But follow ſuch an : F | T 
| oy Tie - 


9 
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| The Moral. © 

Be ſottiſh Com*raice brands thee with Diſerace, 
From equal Enemies to turn thy Face ; © - 
So proves it raſher Folly to purſue 
A Foe that politickly flies from you. | 
Till be have drawn thee under bis Command, 1 
Where no Reſiſtance can his Force withſand. 7 


1 „„ „ 
5 Of the Gardener and his Dog. 13 


A Gardener's Dog was tumbling by his Well, 
s = And at the laſt into the ſame he fell, Cs 
The Gardener beholding how he ſtrove 
Jo get out thence, and could not, in pure Lore 
Deſcends to help him out. The Dog for Dread | 
Le ſt he would thruſt him further in, makes Head, 
And biting him, compels him thence to part. | 
: His Maſter out replies, I juſtly ſmart- "48% AK 
That would a Felon to himſelf reprieve :- 
There ſhall he drown &'er I will him relieve. 


I. = 


The Moral. 


 Ungrateful Men requite good Turns „ 
if not with evil Deeds, with evil Will. ” 2; | 
| . ES N FABLE. | 


( 


26 FXSOP*; FAII ES. 


FABLE CCV. 


=: : Vo Of the Dog and Swine, 


Swine at Variance with a Dog, did ſwear 
By Yenus, Surely he the Dog will tear 
To Pieces with his Tusks. The Dog puts off 


For well you intimate thereby how dear 
Vou are to Venus, who allows no Seat 


* 


About her Tables, to whom Swines-fleſh eat, 
A Food impure. The Swine replies, Therefore 
The Goddeſs ſhews that ſhe affects me more, 


Abhorring thoſe that hurt me; but for thee, 
Thy Stink, alive and dead's, unſavory. 


This Wiſdom to convert that to One's Praiſe; 


' Which one's Deirattor to diſgrace ons ſaht. 


Theſe Threats with fleering Semblance and a Scoff, 
Tis well, quoth he, that you by Venus ſwear; | 


FABLE 
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FABLE CCVI. 
Of the Wolf and the Kid. 


Tender Kid, her Dam being by 
To guard her from the Tyranny 
Of the inſulting Wolf, grows bold, 
With him a Conference to hold, 
And with ill Words the Wolf upbraid, 
To whom the Wolf this Anſwer made; 
Fond Kid, it is tty Guard and Place, 


Not thou, that doſt me thus diſgrace : 


For know, weak Fool, were thou but here 

Alone, and ſhould'ſt ſo domineer, 

My Courage ſhould ſuppreſs thy vip'rous Tongue 
From utt'ring ſuch inſufferable Wrong. 


The Moral. 


The Valiant fo a %. 

From Cowards, no Refiflance make : 

The Place or Preſence of ſome other, _ 
Forcing them their ill Wards to ſmother,. 
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FABLE CCVI. 
Of the Fox and the Wolf. 


50 OR Reynard, by unhappy Fortune ſell, 


| Into the Bottom of a dangerous Well. | 7 
Fearful of ſudden Death, at length he ſpies | f 
A Wolf upon the Brink, to whom he cries _ Ts 
With lamentable Voice, Aſſiſt, dear Friend, | W 
My Miſeries, ſome ſpeedy Succour lend, a: W 
And help me-to a Cord, that ſo I my TH 8 
Eſcape with Life, and T'll to thee repay 1 I 
A thouſand Thanks, and by Engagement ſtand — _ (X 
Ready to act what thou ſhalt me ccmmand. - be 
To whom the greedy Wolf ſadly replies, | 5 
Alas, poor Fox! whence did thy Sorrows riſe?? * 
Tell me whot dire Miſchance, what ſudden at Sc 
Led thee thy Fortunes thus to ruinate ? | H 
The half-drown'd Fox makes An'wer, Friend, no more 8 
Stand to demand the Reaſon, left before N 
Our Talk have End, my vital Parts expire, A 
And thou in vain accompliſh my Deſire. - 

e 5 i ö 

1 The Moral. | 01 0 
5 | | . | 
ſudden Winnd expects a ſudden Cure, ; 1 
Nor will Prolixity of Time endure; | E: 
Left while prolong'd in tedious Delay, „ | O 
The flow Phyſficians with fond Queſtions play, , _ N 


pon the wounded Patient vainlyj be 
Praducd a flight and frivolous Comedy. | 
— TO F431 
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FABLE CCVILL.- 
Of the Cock and the Lamb. 


HE rav'nous Fox, that often did embrue 
His Paws in Blood, and harmleſs Pullen ew | 
Is by the crafty Countryman enſnar'd 
Within a Trap, to that Intent prepar'd, 
Whom. the much wronged Cock perceiving, he 
(Not daring elſe approach his Enemy) 
Draws near to Reyzard, who, with mild Tatreats) 
(For Need enforced him to lay by Threats). 
-Begs of the Cock to help him to a Knife, 
And cut the Cord for to prolong his Life, 
Which now he fear'd to loſe, or elſe to prove 
So faithful to him, that he would not move 
His Maſter's Rage againſt him, but forbear 
Complaints, till he the Cords aſunder tear 
With his harp Teeth. The Cock with gentle Words 
And ſeeming Smiles, to th' Fox's Will accords 3 
But inwardly reſolveth otherwiſe, 
And with all Speed to call his Maſter flies; 
Who, joyful at the News with equal Haſte, 
Provides a Club, ſo while the Fox was faſt, 
| To take Revenge, at Sight of whom the Fox 
Exclaims at his Credulity, the mocks 60s 
Of the deceitful Cock to bid on, when 
| He knew that Wrongs would be return'd again 
By ſuch who had ſaſtain'd them, and requite 
With oo of Life thoſe who in Blood LO 


The 


„ "> The Morl. 


"Tis fottiÞ Folly, Credit to impoſe | 
Of Secrecy upon profeſſed Foes, | 


FABLE CCIX, 
5 r Of the Travellers. 


O4 of two Paſſengers an Axe had found, 
= Caſt by ſome Neighbour Workmen on the Ground, 
And claim'd it all himſelf, although his Mate 
Crav'd half betimes, and did expoſtulate, 
Urging him t ſay, Not I, but o have found. 
This paſt on, but &er they had paſt much Ground, 
The Owners of the Axe with Hew and Cry | 
Parſue the Paſſengers moſt furiouſly, | 
Crying, Stop Thieves, Then inid Guilt appears; 
He that took up the Axe, cries, full of Fears. 
Mie are undone; Not we, reply'd his Mate: 
For ſaid you not, Not we have found of late? 
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| Nene can expes them trat Friends in Diftreſs, $3.7 
With whom they wonld not Spare their Happineſi. 


FABLE 


SOP“, FanLxs, 


FABLE CCX. 


ib. Harper and the Tiplers, 


Mean filr 9 in a Mlaiter' Houls, #. 
; (Were petty Tiplers us'd to roar and bouſe) 
2 to his Harp, that the rebounding Noiſe 
From the near Walls did much amend his Voice, 
Which of itſelf was {mall and harſh, that he 
Was deem'd by them t* excel for Melody. 
The praiſed Fool grows proud, and thinks it fit 
He to the Theatre ſhould himſelf commit, 4 Z 
To ſhew his Gifts, and reap more Praiſe, but there = 
When his low Voice ſcarce reached any Ear, | 
And pleaſed none at all, the People thence 
Soon hiſs and Cone N his Impudence. E ; 


The Moral. 


Each petty (knowing) Trade ſmen i is not fe 
To rule a State, or at its Helm to ſit. 


'FABLE 
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FABLE cx. 
; of the Raven and -the Serpent. 


/ 


5 
3 


* 
as. 


AN hungry roving Raven, as ſhe pries 


Sl WA 


For Prey, at length a basking Serpent. (pies 


Aſleep, and ſunning on a Bank, and ſtraight 
Seizeth upon it. But the dear-bought Bait, 
The Serpent turning, by invenom'd Bite 
With Death, the greedy Seizer doth requite. 
The dying Raven, then doth fore complain, 


That ſhould her Bane prove, which ſhe ſei2'd for Gain, 


Ravenous People, greedy after Wealth, 
Prefer the getting of it unto Health, © 
And deſperately bent, heed not the Sting 
ill got Goods, which will Confuſion bring. 


FABLI 


7. 


KE SO PV FAT . 


741 K Cx 


"Of the Ape, the Wolf, and the Fox, 


HE Wolf FR Reynard ſhe a Thief. 
The Fox cries, No ſuch Matter, Tis a Lis TT 
The learned Ape is choſen preſently  - 7 
To judge, who thus decides the Cauſe in brief, 
Wolf, that haft not a Farthing loſt; and yet 


What he e Fox thou haſt pelfer d it. 3 
in, | 
The Moral. 
70 not vaſt him 1 FP to tell me Lies; 
Once a Deceiver, 2 ne er otberwi/e. 6 
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FAB T E  CCXIIL N 1 
/ the Mice in Council. 
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Ag Committee plot to ſhun the Cat, #&F 
Up ſtarts one ſomething wiſer than the reſt, 
My Maſters, trouble not yourſelves with that, 
Do as I bid, and ſet your Hearts at reft, 
Each Cat about her Neck ſhall wear a Bell, | 
Which we ſhall hear, and run: All Praiſe the Mouſe: 
The Cats may now go hang them, if they will. 
5 Quoth one, it ſeems Senior to all the Houſe, 
f J muſt confeſs, I like the Project well, 
: But who dares venture there to hang a Bell. 


, 0 
WY 
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The Moral. 8 


| Good Coun/eP's eaſy given, commended too, 
But ſome Things are a little bard to do. 
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ly enquired into human Affairs, and commended 


them to Poſterity: But Ap ſeems to me, as it 


were acted by a divine Intelligence, (eſpecially for moral 
Diſcipline) far to ſurpaſs the greater Number of them. 


Not only in deſcribing the Nature of Things, and ratio» 


nal Diſcourſes, but alſo for Hiſtory, there was ſcarcely 


any Age that produced a Man comparable to him. But 


his Art of inſtructing by Fables, was ſuch, that he gained 
the Affections of Auditors, and ſhames even reaſonable 
Creatures, who would ct or think that which neither 
Birds nor Foxes would ; refaſing to employ themſelves in 


[ 6 I fibers opportunely gained fair Advantages. 


[rien 4 K. 


Go Mirae have beck whotuve hitherto M 


ſuch Things, which the moſt brutal Animals, (as Occa- 
lon ſerved) are wittily fabulized to do: In Confideration . 
whereof, many prevented ſundry imminent Dangers; and. 
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ſep therefore ſetting himſelf to advance the Re- 


public in Philoſopy, ſeems to play the Philoſopher in his 
| Wocks rather than his Words, His original Riſe was from 
Amgrius, a Town in Phrygia the Great, by his Fortune 
a Servant; whereupon that ſeems to be very well and 


truly ſpoken by Plato in Gorgia, For the moſt Part, ſaith 


he, Theſe two ſeem to be contrary, Nature and Lam. 
For Nature had gratified Z/op with an ingenious Mind, 
but the Law had enſlaved his Body, But thus the Inge. 
nuity'of his Mind could not be depraved ; for although 
his Body was buried into ſeveral Places upon manifold Oc- 
calions, yet nothing could remove his Soul from its pro- 


per Senſe. 5 . 
He was not only a Slave, but amongſt the Men of his 


Age, the mot deformed ; for he was of a ſharp Head, flat 
Noſe, crooked Back, his Lips pendant, black, from which 
he had his Name (LZ#/-phas, as the ſame with t biopi) 
large Belly, crooked, bow Legs; Therfites in Homer was 
not ſo hard favoured and mil-ſhapen as he, 

But of all he was moſt unfortunate in this, his Speech 


was ſlow, inarticulate, and very obſcure, All which 


made ſop fit for nothing but. Servitude; fora Man fo e- 


traordinarily ill ſhapen could ſcarcely avoid that Kind of 
Life. Such was his Body, howbeit Nature endowed 
him with a moſt accompliſhed Mind for the moſt ſublime 
Contemplations. : | 


| SOP, a Man of Birth, but mean at firſt, 
; Was to aſlaviſh Bondage long accurſt, 
Dildain'd by all, and ſeeming to all Eyes 
| Made up of Nature's worſt Deformities ; 
Whoſe Head was great, his Viſage black of Hue 
Hoge rolling Eyes, his Noſe beneath them grew 
Flat to his Face ; his hanging Lips likewiſe, 
And yellow Teeth, had like deformed Size ; 
His Back wzs crooked, and his Belly large, 
His knotty Knees, and bow Leg: * ould diſcharge 
(According to our Pioverb) able Strength, - 
H s ſplay'd Feet, thick, and of unſeemly Length; 
His Voice inarticvlate, his Geſture rude; -< 
Pie ſaging Badges of plain Set vitude. Tz 


_ 


But 
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But to delineate his more noble Parts, py 
(Th' Endowments of his Mind, and Skill in Arts) 

© Let them that read his Works, hereafter gueſs, 
While I his Life's whole Preſages expreſs. 


CHAP, II. 


Eſop clears an Accſation fallly laid upon him by bi; Fel-. 
OO  Jow-Servants, for eating the Figs, BY, 


Oraſmuch as his Maſter ſaw him Uſeleſs for any do- 

meſtic Buſineſs, he ſent him into the Field ito dig. 
Aſop falls merrily to his Work Ata certain Time, as 
his Maſter walked in the Fields, one of his Labourers 
preſented him with excellent Figs. He being much taken 
with the Pleaſantneſs of them, gave them to A: athojur, 
(for this was the Servant's Name) charging bim to keep 
them till his Return ſrom Bath. It fell out that A ſep. upon 
ſome Occaſiuns coming Home, Agathopus, (that kept tne 
Figs) ſaid to one of his Fellow Servants, If thou wilt, 
come, Jet us fill ourſelves with Figs; and if our M:ſter 
ſhall require them of us, we both of us will teſtify, that 
Aſop came hyme, and lecretly eat them vp. Ard thus 
we can upon a true Ground; for upon his coming home, 
we ſhall make our Tale good; and One is nothing (o f., 
eſpecially when he ſhell gainſay without Proof. This be- 
Ing determined, they eat up all the Figs, and Jaughing in 


| themſelves, ſaid, Alas ! for the unfortunate Æſop! Now 


when his Maſter returneth from the Bath, and, askieg for 
3 . „ | = 
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the Fi igs, underſtood that Al. p had devoured them, in a 


Fury commanded him to be called for. To whom he thus 


ſaid, Tell me, thou curſed Villain, how is it that thou haſt 
thus ſlighted me, and going into my Cellar, haſt eaten up 
the Figs that were reſerved for me? .#/op, indeed heard 
and underſtood all his Maſter ſaid, but by Reaſon of the 
Slowneſs of his Speech, could not return him Anſwer, 

But when he was ready to be beaten, and his Accuſers 
very. eager to have it ſo, he fell down at his Maſter's Feet, 


beſeeching him to have a little Patience with him. Where- - 


upon Aſep ran haſtily, and brought warm Water, and 
drinking it off, put his Finger into his Mouth, and vomit- 
ed up the Water only; for as yet that Day he was faſt⸗ 
ing, and he beſought his Maſter, that his Accuſers, as he had 
done, might. drink likewiſe of the Water, whereby it 
might appear who had eaten the Figs: The Maſter ad- 
miring the lngenvity of the Man, commanded his Accu- 
ters to drink the Water as Z/sp had done. They willing- 


ly drank the Water, but loth to put their Finger into their 


Throats. No ſooner had they drunk the Water, but pre- 
ſently up came the Figs, Without any more ado, the Ma: 
ſer commanded them to be laſhed upoa their bare Skins, 
clearly perceiving the Envy and Vileneſs of his Servants; 
who by this came to know the Truth of that Saying, Hz 
that plots Miſchief, uſually, (when he leaſt thinks) it Tall 


| «pon himPeif. 


\TOW sep ns thus, and b* outward Show, 
Not fit for other Ute, to th? Field mult go,. 

Amongſt the daily Labourers to toil, 
Jo dig the Earth, and till the fruitful Soil, 
Until the grateful Firoef drawing near, 
Yields her fir Fruits to the glad Labourer”; 
Which being gather'd, to his Maſter he 
With Gladnefs then preſents, who joyfully 
"The fame accepts, and wills his Servant trait, 
N m'd Jeathopus, (who did on kim wait) 
To keep them ſafe. But Agaibopus mint 
How to deceive his Maſter, being inclin'd, 
Thus with his Fellow plots: We'll eat, quoth he; 
The Figs, and Z/op our Excuſe {hall be; ; 


1 
, 
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He ſhall ſuſtain our Fault: Nor will our Lord 


| Belief to one againſt us Two afford. 
And ſo they both agreed, the Figs are gone. 


Which when the Maſter miſſed, (coming Home) 
He calls for Agatbopus, and demands 
The Figs that were deliver'd to his Hands. 


Who anſwer'd, He but laid them down, and eber 


His Back was turn'd, from him convey'd they were 
By A ſap's Craft. Which crediting, his Lord 


la Anger threaten'd hp, till implor'd, 


And by his piteous Sighs ſomewhat appeas'd, 

Aſp warm Water craves, which drinking eas'd 

His Stomach quite, from whence there iſſued 
Nothing but that whereof they ſaw he fed. 

Whereat a While they all in doubting ſand, | 
Leſt hep might be wrong'd, who, (out of Hand) 
Urgiug his baſe Accuſers now to taſte 

The ſelt-ſame Drink, upon the Ground they caſt 

The undigeſted Figs: Whereby appear'd _ 

Their Guilt, and Z/op's Accuſation clear'd. 


So fhall all falſe Accuſers, (though conceald 
A while) by their own Plittings tbe. reveald ; 
For Falſhogd never ſo ſecurely ſlept, 
But Fuſtite ber Decoi ts could n. 


„ HAP 
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nen 
How Klon was endued with perfe? Uidirſfdink. an 


Uſe of his Tongue by the Goddeſs Diana, for Bis kind 


and affable Nature to the. Prieſts. 


FF 7 ON the Day following, his Maſter returns to the 
3 City, and he, as he was commanded, to his la- 


boar, The Prieſts of Diana loſing their Way, found 
ip by chance, and adjured him by Joe to guide them 
into the City, who ſetting them under a Shade, feaſted 
them, and then conducted them into the Way which they 
enguired-for, 'Ehey therefore, as well for his Hoſpitality, 


28 for his courteous Guidance of them into the Way, lift- 
1:g up their Hands to Heaven, with their hearty Wiſhes, 


rewarded him for theſe Favours. A/op returning back, 
being wearied with hard Labour, and the vehement Heat 
of the Sun, dreamed that he ſaw Fortune ſtand by him, 
gratifying of him with Nimbleneſs of Tongue and Lan- 


guage, even the Elegancy of Fabulizing. Forthwith flart- 


ing up, O wonderful, faith he, how ſweetly have I ſlept, 


> and how pleaſantly have I dreamed! For behold, I ſpeak 
> readily, and as the Gods would have it, by whoſe Favour | 
thus it is, I can call Creatures by their Names, Becauſe 
of my Devotion unto Strangers, this propitious Succeſs 1s 


fallen to me. Thus ſep overjoy'd with what was done, 


returns to his Labour and Digging, But the Overſeer 15 
| | Z 7 - _ 


4 
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the Field, whoſe Name was Zenat, coming to the La- 


bourer, for ſome Error in his Work, ſmote him with his 
Wand, A ſop coke, ſaying, You are always crowing _ 
over, and conſtantly ſmiting him that offends you not: 
Verily, I will let our Maſter know of it,  Zenas hearing 
/op thus ſpeaking, did not a little Wonder, and ſaid 
with himſelf, now /op begins to ſpeak, it will be no Ad- 
vantage to me; I will prevent him therefore, and accuſe 
him to his Maſter before he ſhall have the Opportunity, 
leſt I be put out of my Stewardſhip, Having thus ſaid, 
he returns home to his Maſter; but when he came, ſeemed 


to be troubled in himſelf. Maſter, God ſave you, ſaith 


he. What is it that troubleth you, ſaith his Maſter? 
Zenas replied, A wonderful Thing hath happened in the 
Field. The Maſter inquires, whether ſome Tree had brought 


forth Fruit untimely, or ſome Beaſt had brought forth any 


Thing monſtrous? Not ſo, my Lord; but A ſep, who | 


formerly was dumb, begins now to ſpeak. His Maſter 


anſwers, This will be nowayslucky for thee, who thoughteſt 


him a Monſter, Yea, indeed, Maſter, what he hath con- 


tumelioufly ſpoken againit me, I paſs it by; againſt the 
Gods and thee he hath intolerably railed. With this, his 


Maſter in Anger, ſaid to Zenas, He is in thy Hand, fell | 


him, give him away ; do any thing with him, 


Ext Day approaching, early in the Morn, 


4 A ſop again muſt to the Field return; 


Where hot with Labour, to a cooling Shade 
(Which by a goodly ſpreading Beach was made) 
He goes to take Repoſe. Whom drowſy Sleep 
Seizing his Miad in pleaſant Dreams did keep, 


Midſt which appears Diana, in a fair 


White ſilken Robe, with long diſhevell'd Hair, 5 
Crown'd with a Wreath of Laurel in her Hand, 


Bearing a long white tippet Silver Wand, | 
Which waving, thus he ſpeaks, Hence all Propbane, 
Let no dull Th:ughts of Folly here remain, | 
For thy great Kindneſs to our Prieſts, when thou 
Supply ft their Wants, and didſi Relief alle, 


Directedſt ibem the perfect Way to tread 


Duo tbeir Home, toben Error Bad miſled ; 
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For this thine Hoſpitality, D 

Thy Tongue clear Uſe, 1 wiſe Mens Happineſs 3 
A Brain inſpir'd with Wiſdom, .which ſhall give 
Thy Country Aid, and mate thee truly live\ 
This ſaid, ſhe vaniſhed, and Z/op now - ? 
(Rifing from Sleep) did the true Nature haow 
Of every Thing, and could his Language frame 
Io call each Creature by its proper Name. 


Beck to the Field again he comes, where he 


Zenas the Steward ſaw, injuriouſly 
Beating the Servants. AZ/op him reproves 
For unjuſt Cruelty, which Zenas moves 
{When he deformed Z#/op's Threatening ſaw) 
To fear, leſt he might peradventure draw _. 
His Milter*s Love from him by juſt Complaints, | 
Which to prevent, he ſtraight his Lord acquaints, 
How ///p now could ſpeak, and did upbraid 
His Worſhip with, foul Language: Who thus ſaid, 
With Anger in his Looks, Lo, Zenar, I 
Cemmit the Villain to thy Cuftody ; 
Take bim, and ſell the Slave, or 45 him loſe ; ; 
Or him to any greater Harm expoſe, | ; 
So he be from my Sight. T'hus In cence 
Is oftentimes betray'd without Offench, - , 


CHEF I: 


Aſop the firſt Time Sold. 
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XJ HEN Zenas had thus got hp into his Hande, 
| and related to him what Power he had over 


him. Do your Pleaſure, quoth h. Now, whereas 


by chance a certain Man enquired to buy ſome Cattle, 
and to this End journeyed thro* that Field, and asked 
Zenas, Cattle, faith he, I have none to ſell, but a 
Man. Slave, whom if you have a mind to buy, here he 
is. When the Merchant heard him ſpeik of a Servant, 


Zenas called for op; whom the Merchant ſeeing, 
loudly laughed, ſaying to Zernas, where had you this 


Pot? Is he the Stock of a Tree, or a Man ? This, but 
for his Voiee is like a blown Bladder, Why did you ſtop: 
my Journey for the Sight of ſuch a Tun-belly? Having 
thus ſaid, away he went; A ſep following him, intreats: 
him to ſtay a little, The Merchant looking behind him; 
be gone, thou filthy Cor,” faith he. Alſep deſires to 
know of him the Cauſe of his coming thither. Theu 
Villain, quoth he, to buy ſomething that was good: I 
want no ſuch worthleſs and unprofitable Fellows as thou 
art, But ſaith Bf buy me, quoth he, and if there 
be any Truth in Man, Iam able to do you good Service. 
 Wherein I pray you, quoth the Merchant, can you do 


me any Service, you loathſome Beaſt? Have you not at 
Home, quoth Aſep, crying and froward Children } Let 
om COR 3 | 3 
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one be ſet to tend them; I will be a Bug bear to them, And 
The Merchant laughing hereat, thus ſaith toZ-nas, what £ To |: 
wilt thou ask fot this filthy Veſſe] ? Three Halfpence, At 
quoth he. The Merchant forthwith laid him down Three Tc 
 Hilipence, ſaying, I have laid out nothing, and nothing 
have I bought. Now when as they took their Journey and 
came home. Two Children which were. brought up by | 
their Mother, ſeeing hp were affrighted, and ctied out: Elo. 
By and by, faith Ap to the Merchant, you ſee the | 
Proof of my Promiſe. Whereat ſmiling he goes in, and 
commands him to falute his Fellow-ſervants, Who ſo ſoon 
as they ſaw him, ſaid, What Miſchief is this that hath 
happened to my Maſter, that he hath bought ſuch an ill. 
favoured Slave! But as it ſhould ſeem he oe him a 
Watch for his Houle. 


HEN 2 by this Falſe "AED had Lein 

\ F His Will, and & /ep's Servitude obtain'd, 
A Merchant which from Epheſus repairs, 
Himſelf to furniſh with ſome needful Wares, 
And Servants to tranſport them, forthwith came 
to Zenas to be furniſh'd with the ſame, 
Who anſwers, He had no Commodities; 
Only, a Servant for Three Halt-pence Price, 
If't pleaſe him he ſhomld buy, and #/op have | 
At ſach an eaſy Rate to be his Slave. N 
But when the Merchant eyes his ugly Form, | 


He gain tejects his Merchandize with Scorn, : 
Replying thus to Zenas ; think'ſt thou I wit 
Came hither ſuch miſhapen Slaves to buy ? def 
And ſo half angry parted, but at laſt nev 
Aiſop unto the Merchant making hafte, ke 
Thees fairly promifeth ; if he would free =. 
And- tike him from proud Zenas Slavery, ö AO! 
He foon. ſhould fee with what Obedience ſtill | | wh 
He would ſabj ct him'elf to pleaſe bis Will. e hi 
Not grudge at any Labour he'd im poſe, 3 fire 
But fatthtul prove what Way ſoc'er he goes, ws 
By which ]ntreaties witty y gain'd - 5 
The Merchant's Love, and bis good Will obtain'd, ; 
So Ffhaving bovght bim for the foreſaid Nate) 


10 1 8 he doch . him ſtrait, 8 
. And 
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em, And mongſt the other Servants plac'd him there, 
hat To labour, and like heavy Burdens bear. 


ce, | At length from Zenas Yoak being free, he went 
ree To Epheſus with more than ſmall Content. 

ing | SEE Fe : 
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OT long after the Merchant commanded. all Things 

to be made ready. for his Journey, which on the 
Morrow he was to take into a. His Servants forth- _ 
with divided amongſt them their Burdens. But #/p 
defired, that he might have the lighteſt, being he was but 
newly bought, and not yet inured to ſuch Service. 
Which they ſeemed indifferent to, but be replice, that 
while they all endured ſuch ſore Labour, he alone ovght 
not to be idle, Whereopon they permitted him to tale 
what Burden pleaſed him. When ke had looked about 

him, and had gathered ſeveral Carriages together, he de- 
fired that ſuch a Bisket of Bread, which was a Burden 
deſigned for Two, might be laid upon him. Put they <- 
laughing, thought that there could not be a more dull 
Fool in the World, whien before deſired the lighteſt. 
Burden, and now had made Choice of the heavieſt. 
But to fulfil his Dells, they laid the ma Burden uf 
O 6 1 


His Share of Bread from Alps Basket, they 
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on him. When he had his 18 be reeled ahie Way 
and that Wy. Which when the Merchant beheld, he 
wondered, ſaying, Sith that #/op is ſo able to labour, he 
is worthy my Money, for he carties a Burden like an 
Horſe, When Dinner-time came, Ep was commanded 
to ſet down bis Basket, and diſtribute his Bread, which, 
when they had eaten, half emptied his Basket: So that 
after Dinner his Basket being lightned, he went on with 
more Alacrity. But at Evening when they went to Supper, 
io ſoon as the Bread was divided to every one his Share, 
the Basket was quite empty, and Æſop marched in the 
Front, Thereupon grows a Queſtion among the Servants 
what this Fellow ſhould be; and much wondered that 
- ſuch a motly Villain ſhould deal more cunningly than all 
they; for whereas they wok up ſuch Goods as would 
not waſte by the Way, he made Choice of the Basket of 
Bread, which he knew would not laſt to his Joyrney's 
| End. | | | 


8 16 Merchant, and his Seren all prepare 

1 41or Epheſus, each one to bear his Share 
Ot fach Commodities as he had bought; 
Liſp firlt takes the Bread, for which they thought 
Him but a Fool, the heavieſt for to chuſe, 
Who might have choſe the lighteſt, and refuſe 
Whatever ſome diflik'd. But by the Way, 
When at the Inn they for Refreſhment flay, - 
To reſt and caſe themſelves at every Meal, 
When as their Maſter did to each Man deal 


Perceive his Burden lighter every Day; 
And (cer they came to Epheſus) to bear 
Scarce any Weight, when they Ball Joaden were, 


Thus olle oft-times prevaileth, when _ 
Facts they haze out-witted wijer Men. 


—_ 
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5 y Hereas the Merchant was now at Epbeſas, he 
made good Profit by ſelling his Slaves; Three 
only at preſent remaining with him unſold, Grammaticus, 


Cantor, and Æſop. Now one of his familiar Acquan- 


tance adviſed him to ſail unto Samos, where he might _ 
put off his Slaves to greater Advantage. The Merchant 
being come to Samos, ſet Grammaticus and Cantor, both 
new clothed, in the Market-Place. But Ap was ſet in 
the Midſt of them with a Garment of Sackcloth, for no Art, 
with the beſt Apparel could make himHandſome. Whom, 
when the amazed Market-People ſaw, they cried out, 


whence is this hideous Fellow? Aſop, all this while ſtood ——= 


boldly, notwithſtanding many a biting Scoff. Xanthus, 
the Philoſopher, at that Time dwelling at Samos, went 
into the Market, where he ſaw two Lads dreſs'd for Sale; 
and betwixt theſe Two he eſpied Aſop, wondering much 
at the Merchant's Conceit, that he placed the worlt in the 
Midſt, whereby the other Two might appear the fairer. 
Aanibus drawing near, asked Cantor, what Countryman 
he was? He anſwered a Cappadocman. What can'ſt thou 
do, faith Xantbhus? All Things, quoth he. Whereat 
Ab laughed. But the Scholars which were with Aan- 
thus, ſeeing, Aſep laugh and ſhew his Teeth, * 3 | 
+ &Þ : | ſently 


— 
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ently imagined him to be a Monſter, They defirous to 


know wherefore he laughed, to that End one of them ask- 
ed him the Queſtion. Be gone about your Buſineſs you 


Scholar quite. Xan:bus deſired to know of the Merchant 


quoth he. But hearing his extraordinary Rate, he went 
from this to the other: whom the Phi'oſopher acked what 
Countryman he was? He made Anſwer, he was a Lidian. 
Xanthus demanded of him, what he could do? All Things, 
quoth he; again sp fell a laughing. One of the Scho- 
lars wondered to ſee him laugh again. Another ſaid to 


thouſand Halfpence, quoth the Merchant. The Philoſo- 
pher diſliking - thoſe, departed ; the Scholars deſired to 
know of him whether he did not like thoſe Servants? No 


dear One of them ſaid, buy this filthy Fellow, he may 
do your Work, and we will pay for him. Thats not fit- 
ting, quoth Xantbu:f That you lay down the Money, 
and I buy him: But indeed, you know my Wife is given 


by ſuch an ill hapen Servant: We have ſomewhat elſe to 


try, whether he have any Skill or no? He thereupon 


db, A Negro, faith bp. I do not ask you this, but 
where were you born, -ſaith Xanthus? Heanſwers, of my 
Mother's Belly. This I ask not, but what Place were 


do, ſaid the Philoſopher? Nothing, quotb set. How 
is that, ſaid Nanthas, thoſe whom you have examined al- 


\ .  Anfwers to be by a divine Providence. Again,” quoth 


more 


— 


Sea- Sheep, quoth Ap Which Anſwer confounded the 
what he would take for Cannor? A thouſand Halfpence, 


him, if you will be called a Sea-Goat, ask him, The 
The Philoſopher asks what Price for Crammaticus? Three 


verily, quoth he, I am determined to buy no Servants ſo 


tds one that is handſome, and will not endure to be ſerved 
do than obſerve a Woman, ſaid the Scholars. But let us 


coming to Æſop, be of good chear quoth he. Was Jever 
fad, quoth Ap? What Countryman are you, ſaid Aan- 


WW - you born in, ſaid Xanibus ? My Mother ne'er told me, 
| faid Ap, whether above or below, What can't thou 


: iy, can do all, whereupon nothing remains for me to 
do, The Scholars wondering much hereat, concluded his 


Kanthus, art willing I ſhould buy thee ? See you to 
that, quoth hop. Muit you needs have my Advice 
herein? If you have a-mind, open the Door of your 
Purſe, and down with your Money: If not, make no. 
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more Words. Whereupon the Scholars ſaid amongſt 
themſel-es, He hath got the better of our Maſter If 
I buy thee, faith Xanthus, thou wilt run away, If 
ever I do, ſaid he, I ſhall not come to vou for Counſel, 
as you da to me. Thou fayeſt well, quoth Xanthus, 
but thou art ill favoured. Quoth Zfop, Good Mr Phi- 
| loſopher, look upon a Man's Mind, not his Face. At 
this Xanthus goes to the Merchant, and asked him the 
Price. Thou art come, faith the Merchant, to diſparage 
my Commodities, for thou haſt paſt by the beſt, and ma- 
keſt Choice of this ill ſhapen One. Buy one of theſe, and 
take this Fellow in to the Bargain. 3 
© XFanthus deſirous of AÆſap, asked his Price. So ſoon 
as the Merchant had told it, the Scholars preſently laid 
down the Money, and Xanthus took him into his Poſſeſ- 
ſion. Whereupon the Publicans came, inquiring who 
war Sold. Every one was aſhamed to ſpeak, the Bargain 
was ſo worthleſs. Z/op ſtanding in the midſt, cries out, I 
am he thatam ſold, this is the Buyer, and that the Seller, 
if they ſay nothing to it, I am thereupon free, The Pu- 
blicans ready to burſt with laughing, away they went. 
LE/op followed his Maſter Xanthus home, And it being 
about high Noon, Xanthus by the Way lift up his Coat 
to piſs, © Which Aſep ſeeing, caught him by the Clothes, 
ſaying, Sell me preſently, otherwiſe I run away. Why 
fo, quoth Xanthus, Becauſe I ſhall never be able to ſerve 
ſach a Kind of Maſter, ſaith Ap, who will not ſpare 
Time to eaſe Nature, but piſſeth as he goeth. If ſuch a 
Chance ſhall happen to me, your Servant, when you ſend 
me of any Buſineſs of Neceſſity, I muſt ſhite as I fly. 
Doth this ſo much move you, quoth Xanthas : To a- 
void three Evils, I piſs as I go: For had I ſtood ſtill, 
the Sun had beat hot upon my Head, and the hot Ground 
| had burnt my Feet, and the Smell of the Piſs had offen- 
ded me, Piſs on, Sir, I am ſatisfied, quoth Ap, 


HE Merchant now with his Commodities 

| Arrives at Epheſus; whoſe Merchandaæe 
With Profit ſold, excepting his three Men, 
. ſp and th' other Two, with theſe he then 

To Samos goes, and ata Market there. | 

Sets forth his Men for Sale, who different were 


r 
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In Stature, Two being of Propoſitions firaight, 
But Aſop crooked, whoſe unſeemly Gate 


To them appear'd moſt ugly, Straight there came 
Xantbus, a great Philoſopher, whoſe Fame | 


Was thro' that Country ſpread, who viewing theſe, 


Asked the firſt, What he could do, to pleaſe 


His Maſter, who ſhould buy him ? Who replies, | 
All Things he can command me, or deviſe. 


The which made Æſep laugh. To th' other then 
The ſelf ſame Queſtion he propounds again: 
Who gave him the like Anſwer, and thereby 
Made witty Aſep laugh more heartily 
Xanthus demanded then their Price, but found 


The Value far beyond their Worth abound, 


And ſo departs. But Xanthus Scholars well 
Perceiving Aſep ſtanding there to ſell, _ 
Thus to their Maſter ſpake, Sir, pray you buy 
That other Slave, whoſe foul Deformity 

Shall bring us Mirth, his Price we'll amongſt us pay, 
Then Xanthus back returns, and thus did -fay, 
Asking of Aſop what he was? Who gave 

This Anſwer, He was a deformed Slave. 

Quoth Xauthus, that 1 know ; but I demand, 

If thou my Queſtion can'ſt but underſtand, 

From whence thou dideſt unto Samos come 
£Z/op replies, Out of my Mother's Womb, 
Aanthus again, Nor ask I that of thee : 

But from what Place, if thou can't anſwer me! Y 
Quoth Aſep then, Troth, Sir, I do not know 
Where I was born, above, or elſe below: 

My Mother never told me. Xanthus thus 
Deluded, ſaw he was ingenious; 

And now proceeding in his Queſtions fil, 
Demandeth in what Science he had Skill ? 


Who ſays, In nothing. Ho! quoth Xanthus theni 


Why ? quoth .Z/p, if your two other Men 


Can all Things do, as they profeſs to you, 


They then for me will nothing leave to do; 
The Scholars hearing Z/op anſwer ſo, 


Applauded him, For nene can all Things know. 


80 Xanthus now agrees for Threeſcore Pence 


To buy poor Z/7, and conveys him thence 


Eſteeming 
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Eſleeming nevertheleſs the Value dear, 
Becauſe he did ſa much deform'd appear. 


To whom thus Zſop, Wiſe Men will not ſean 
The external Shape, but the internal Man. 


* 


. 
AÆſop goes Home with Xanthus to bis Wife. 


A FTER they came Home, Xanthus commands | 


kk -<Z/7p to tarry in the Porch before the Door, becauſe 
he knew his Wiſe was ſomething dainty, and it was not 
fit on the ſudden to preſent her with ſuch a deformed 
Piece. Xanthas enters, ſaying Miſtreſs, thou ſhalt have 


no Occaſion of Diſcontent hereafter ; for I have bought 


thee a Lad, wherein thou ſhalt ſee as much Comlineſs as 
ever Eye beheld; he ſtands at the Door. The Maids 
thinking all this true, had no little Contention among 
themſelves which of them ſhould have him to her Husband, 
Xanthus's Wife commanded ſome one to call this new Ser- 
vant in a-doors, who no ſooner heard, but, I come, quoth 


Af. The Maid that called him, being amazed; Art thou 


he, quoth ſhe ? Yes, indeed, ſaid ZE op. By no means come 
Into the Houſe, unleſs thou intendeit we ſkould run away, 
quoth the Maid, he came in and ſtood before his Miſ- 
treſs; who when ſhe ſaw him, turned her ans. 

„ er 
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her Husband, ſaying, What Monſter have you bought ? 
Carry him away. In this, Xantbus, thou ſeemeſt to ex- 
preſs much ill towards me, and that which I never thought 

to do, I muſt do it; give me the Portion I brought you, 

and I will be gone. Upon this, Xanthus chides A ſop, 

- who was ſo witty by the Way, but had nothing to ſay 

before his Wife. Throw her into Hell, quoth LEſif, 
Away you Villain, quoth he, wot you not that- I love 
her as well as myſelf? Do you love a Woman, quoth 
LE jop, ? O extremely, quoth Xanihus, At this'/Z/op gave 
a Stamp with his Foot, crying out, That Xanthyus was 
Wifſh, and running to his Miſtreſs, he ſaid, You would 
have had the Philoſopher to have bought you a young 
Servant, well clad, lively, which might have looked on 
on you naked, when you went into the Bath,-and might 
play with you, to the Shame of Philoſophy: O golden- 
mouth'd Euripides! how well haſt thou ſaid, Great is the 
Force of the Sea, fwelling Waves ; and the Flames of 
ferotching Fire; Poverty is an bard Condition; and there 
are infinite Things intolerable ; bnt nothing in Compariſon 

te a fhrewed Woman. You being the Wife of a Philo- 
ſopher, ſhould not deſire to be attended with ſuch beau- 

_ tiful Lads, leſt by any means you bring an ill Report upon 
Philoſophy, She hearing this, and in no ways able to 
contradit ; Husband, quoth ſhe, where had you this 
Beauty? Though he is ill favoured, yet he is very witty, 
I will be Friends with him. Your Miſtreſs is Friends with 
vou, quoth Aantbus unto Aſep. Ironically anſwers he, 
It is a great Matter ſure to appeaſe a Woman, Hereafter } 
be ſilent, quoth Aantbus, I bought you to ſerve, and not 
to contradict. | 


A, SOP becoming Xanthus Servant now, 
| Muſt to his Houſe repair, and humbly fhew 
His Service to his Wife, who long deſir' d, } 
And of her Husband earneſtly requir'd, | 
That he would buy a Servaut, which ſhould be 
In Shape from all deformed Members free, 
And luſty, ſtraight, and fair. But when her Eyes 
Were fix'd on Z#/op's foul Deformities, 
Reader imagine what an angry Look „ 
A Woman darts, whoſe ſtrong Deſires can brooæx j 
| | I. ; 
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No foul diſpleaſing Object, if her Will 
Ze bent her Expectation to fulfil ; 


And ſuch expect fram Xantbus's Wife, who bends 
Her Brows, and Frowns, inſtead of Smiling ſends 
Againſt her aged Husband, when he loſt 

Her Will, and of her Longing now was croſt. 


But he kind Man, more willing her to pleaſe, 


And to a Woman's Peeviſhneſs give Eaſe, 
Firſt ſeem t' excuſe, and then his Fault deplore: 
The which iueenſed her yet more and more. 
Whereat gain ſip laughs, with this Reply, 
I now a grave Philoſopher eſpy 

Yield Conqueſt to a Woman. This did make 
Xanthus his milder Humour to forſake, 


And (angry) ſpeaks to Vp, Slave, you . 


For you your Miſtreſs i is diſpleas'd with me: 
'T were beſt you ſeek to pleaſe her ftraight again, | 
But Ap anſwers him, No greater Pain 

Can you impoſe, or any Mortal find, 

Than to appeaſe an angry Waman's Mind. 
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CHAP. VIIL) 


Eſop reſolves the Gardeners Queſtion, which Kanthus 
: IS | could not, N 


J 


THE Day after, Xanthns going to the Garden to - 


buy Herbs, commanded .Z/op to follow him: 


When the Gardener had gathered them, he gave them 


to Æſoßp. Now Aant bus paying for them, Maſter, ſaid 
the Gardener, I pray you reſolve me one Queſtion. 
What is that, quoth Aanthus? What is the Reaſon, quoth 
he, that the Herbs which I plant do not grow ſo faſt as 
thoſe which the Earth of her own Accord brings forth ? 
Xanthus, although it was a Queſtion in Philoſophy, 


When he knew not how to ſay any thing elſe, ſaid this 


amongſt the reſt is ordered by divine Providence. Ap, 


herenpon (for he was by) laughed. Do you laugh or de- 


ride me, quoth the Philoſopher? Quoth Ap, I laugh 
not at you, but him that taught you. Let me reſolve 
this Doubt. Whereupon Xanthus turning to the Gar- 
dener, ſaid, Tis not fit for me, who have diſputed in fa- 
mous Auditories, to reſolve Queſtions in a Garden; If you 

propound your Queſtion to this my Lad, he will preſently 
give you Satisfaction. This ſordid Fellow ! hath he any 
Learning, quoth the Gardener ? O unfortunate 1 But good 


Sir, anſwer me this Queſtion, if you know how. 4 


Woman, quoth Z/op, when ſhe comes to marry the * 
| | 1 | con 
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Fe Time, the Children which ſhe hath by her firſt Hus- 
band ſhe is the Mother to, thoſe which ſhe finds with her 
ſecond Husband at the Time of Marriage ſhe is Step- 
mother to. She makes a great deal of Difference betwixt 
theſe Two; thoſe of her own ſhe loves dearly, but the 
other ſhe neglects. Thoſe that are her own proper] by | 
Nature, ſhe loves, but undervalues thoſe to whom ſhe is 
a Step mother. In like Manner the Earth is Mother to 


what it brings forth of itſelf, but to that which thou 


planteſt, it is a Step-mother. With this the Gardener 
was much taken ; and believe me, quoth he, you have 
eaſed my Thoughts, and pleaſed my Fancy, Take your 
Herbs freely, and as often as you have Occaſion, come 
as into ks own Garden,. and babs what you * 


X now calls for El. He doth fraight 


Obey, and at his Maſter's Elbow wait; 


Who leads him to his Garden, thence to bear 


Such Herbs as for his PraQtice ufeful were, 


Aſep loaden departs ; the Gardiner then 
Doth call his Maſter Xantbhus back aga in, 
And prays that he his Anſwer would afford, 


One Queſtion to reſolve; he doth accord. 

The Gard'ner thus begins; ; Unfold (I pray) 

How and from what ſtrange Cauſe proceed it may, 
As by Experience I have oſten found. | 
The Herbs all of one Kind upon the Ground, 


That there a Difference grows, .and thoſe appear 


More freſh, and far more early Bloſſoms bear, 
Which naturally grow, than thoſe that are 


- Manur'd and dung'd with our chiefeſt Care? 


By divine Providence, Xanthus replies, 

From which in them a Virtue hidden lies, 
Which Anſwer lik'd not ob: Wherefore he 
Thus to his Maſter] This Reply can De. ; 
No perfect Reſolution ; but git e Ear, 


And I will make the Queſtion plain appear; 
As when a Woman, whoſe firſt Husband dies, 


And leaves her many Children, once more ties 
The nuptial Knot, and with a Man is join'd ; 
Whoſe Wife decear'd as many left behind; 


But 


5 Zſop boils one Angle Lentil to entertain Xanthus's Friend: 
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But when together in one Houſe they live, 
She to her own all tender Love doth give, 
But proves to his a Step-mother ; and they 


Scarce thrive ſo well as her own Children may : 


Ev'n ſo in Nature oftentimes we ſee 


- Betwixt two Plants the like Antipathy : . 


That thrives the beſt, and makes the faireſt Shew, 

Which Nature's Self manureth, and not you. 
Thus ſop's witty Reſolution lent 

The Gardener's doubtful Fancy full content. 


CHAP IX. 


» 


and cuts off the Fat Hog's Foot. 


OE 
8 
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| Fer certain Days, Xanthus being gone to the Bu'b, 
where he met ſome Friends, commanded Asp 


bathing with his Friends, he deſired tnem to go and dine 
with him ; apologizing, that he had but ſlender Proviſion, 


Welcome by his good Will, and not any good Cheer, 
They all coming into his Houſe, Xanihus commanded 


Hſep to bring forth ſome Drink to them now coming 
trom the Bais, Z/op taking up Water from the Stream 
| : EDS of 


to run home, and preſently boil a Lentil in the Pot: He 
went and boiled one Corn. When Xanthus had now done 


namely, Lentils, and he hoped they would meaſure their 
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of the Bath, gave it to Lanibus; who apprehending the 
Strength of the Water, cried out to Z/op, What's this ? 
from the Bath, quoth he. Xanthus before his Friends 
ſuppreſſed his Anger, and called for a Baſon; which Æſap 
having ſet, ſtood over againſt him. Xanthbus asked him, 
do you not uſe to waſh? He anſwers, *T'is fit for me to 
do thoſe Things, I am Commander; for you did not bid 
me put Water into the Baſon. NXanthus ſpeaking to his 
Friends, asked them, whether they thought he had not 
bought a Servant? No, ſaid they, a Maſter. When as 
now they were ſet down to Supper, Xanthus asked Aſop, 
whether the Lentil were boiled ? He takes the Grain of 
Lentil in a Cockle-Shell, and brings it to his Maſter ; 
who took it, thinking to taſte and try whether it was 
enough, or not. It's well boil'd, quoth he, bring away. 
Aſop put all the Water into Saucers, and brought it in. 
Xanthus asked, where the Lentils were? You have had it 
already, quoth Ap. Did you boil but one Grain, 
quoth Xanthus ? No more, Sir, for you commanded me 
to boil a Lentil, ſaith Z/p, and not Lentils in the Plural. 
Xanthus ſtormed at this, ſaying, This Fellow would 
make one mad: But that I abuſe not my good Friends 
whom I have invited, go quickly, and buy me four 
Hogs-feet, and boil them preſently. This he chearfully 
goes about, But while the Feet were boiling, Xenibus 
willing to take ſome Occaſion to beat Æſop, when he 
was buſy about ſomewhat elſe, ſtole away one of the 
Feet out of the Pot, and hid it, By and by, ip came, 
and finding but three Feet in the Pot, he ſuſpecting ſome 
Trick, preſently runs to the Hogs-ſly, and cuts off a: 
Foot from a fatening Hog, which he ſinged the Hair 
off, and boiled in the Pot. Xantbus fearing leſt #/op 
not finding all the Feet, ſhouid run away, threw the Feet 
he had taken into the Pot again. Aſep finding Five 
when he took them out, Xanthus asked, How is there 
Five ? He replied, How many Feet have two Hogs ? 
Eight, quoth Xant bus. Here then are Five, faith AZ/op, 
and the fatening Hog hath but three Feet, Whereupon 
Xanthus/ehafes ; Did not I ſay, quoth he, that this Fel- 
low will make me mad? But finding no juſt Cauſe to beat 
tim all this while, he pacifieth himſelf again, 


Xanthus 
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To dreſs a Lentil, Æſap home he ſends: 
He dreſſes only one, The Bathing done, 1 
Xanthus invites them every Mother's Son. 
Then calls to Z#/op: Bring me here a Cup 

Of Drink, new come from Bathing, He takes up 
The Waters coming from the Bath: What's this, 
Saith Xanthus ? What you call'd for, he replies; 3 
Tis Drink come from the Bath: Xanthns is mad, 
That there were Strangers, Aſap may be glad. 
A Baſon's call'd for: Æſop brings it dry. 

It is to waſh, yau Rogue, doth Xanthus cry, 


Then call for Water, Maſter, if you will; 


For *till you bid me, not a Drop Il! fill. | 
*Tis Dinner-Time, Xanthus the Lentil wants, © 
Eſop takes it up in a Cockle-Shell, 


And brought it; Xanthus taſtes, and ſays, til well. 


- Come bring them. Alop's Heart begins to pant, 

' You've had it, Sir, you would not have it Twice, 
His Maſter ſtorms to find more Knaveries; 

Quoth Aſop, Lord! do what I will, Tm chid, 
You'bad me boil a Lentil, ſo I did. 

Aantbus replies, Shall I thus ſerve my F riends, 
Make them fit whiſtling on their Fingers Ends ? 
Go Sirrab, buy four Hogs Feet, bail them quick ; 
Kanthus Heals one out of the Pot, to pick 

A_ 2uarrel with him. Zſop ſmell, the Trick, 
Runs to the Sty, cuts off the fat Hog's Foot, 
Sir ges and boils it: Xanthus puts his to't, 


Len Zſap miſſing it ſhould run away. 


Aſep finds Five. Quoth Aantbus, Prithee ſay, 
Five! How comes that? A/op, replied ſtraight, 
How raany have two Hogs ? Quoth Xanthas, eight, 
Then we have five here, and the fat Hog three : 
Was &er Man curs'd with ſuch a Tongue as thee ? 
Thus Xanthas frets, but fretting was in vain, 
And ſo grows quiet of himſelf n. 
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Zlop beareth a Preſent, which Xanthus commands te be 
| delivered to ber that lo d bim 6eft. * 


ien 
= 1 


; HE Day after one of the Scholars invites his Com- 
I panions, and amongft the reſt Aautbus, to Supper.“ 
While they were at Banquet, Xanthus gave ſome Diith to 
Z/p, and commanded him to carry it to her that loved 

him beſt, While Zſop wrs upon the Meſſage, he thought 
with himſelf, Now I have an Opportuuity to be avenged 
of my Miſtreſs for her cavilling with me when I newly 
came, Coming to the Houſe, he fat him down in the 
Entry, and calling for his Miſtreſs, he ſets the Meſs which 
he brought before her. Miſtreſs, quoth he, my Maſter 
ſends this to her that loves him beit, not thee. Where- 
upon he calling the Bitch, ſaid unto her, Come, Lycena, 
eat this which my Miſter hath ſent thee; and fo he caſt 
it all to her. Afterward coming to his Matter, he was 
asked, Whether he had given the Meat to her that loved 
him beſt ? All of it, quoth he, and ſhe eat up every Bit 
before my Face. Xanthus, asked what ihe ſaid while ſhe 
was eating? Nothing to me, but to thee ſhe ſent Thanks, 
quoth Zap. Xanthas Wile took this very heavily, and 
dolefully moaned kerſelf in her Cloſet, vowing ſhe would 
forſake his Houſe. Now at Supper the. Cup going round, 
one pro pounds a Queſtion, When ſhall be the greatelt 


Conſult» * 
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Confuſion amongſt Mortals? Aſep ſtanding behind, 
When the Dead ariſe, quoth he, and ſhall enquire for 
their ancient Poſſeſſions. The Scholars laughed, ſaying, 


That is a witty Fellow. Another asked, why the Sheep 


died ſo quietly, and the Sow with ſuch an hideous out- 


ery ? The Sheep, quoth he, uſed to be milked and ſhorny, 
and ſo are ſilent, wherefore ſeeing the Knife, they expect 


nothing dreadful, only what is uſual; but the Sow 
which is neither milked nor ſhorn, whoſe Fleſh, and 
nothing elſe is good for Uſe, makes an horrid Noiſe at 
her Slaughter. Upon theſe Anſwers the Scholars fell into 


exceſſive Mirth, After Supper, Xanthus coming home, 


and according to his Manner diſcourfing with his Wife, 
ſhe turned aſide, ſaying, Come not near me; give me what 
I brought, and fare you well; go your way, and make 
much of your Bitch to whom von Cone: wn of oe! 


- + >< See 7 wa 424% Vur Lalntics, : 


Xanthus amazed at this, asks his Wife, To whom he 
ſent the Diſh of Meat, if not to her? By Tove you ſent 
them not to me, but your Bitch, quoth his Wife. Xan- 
thus calliug Z/op, asked him, To whom he gave the 
Meat that was ſent ? To your Beloved, quoth he; where- 
upon calling the Bitch, That is ſhe, that bears you moſt 
good Will; beat her, turn her out of Doors, yet ſhe 
will not forſake you; preſently ſhe forgets all, and 
fawns upon you again. You ought tc have ſaid, Carry 
theſe Dainties to my Wife, and not to my Beloved. Thou 
ſeeſt, Miſtreſs, quoth Xanihus, it was not my Fault, but 


his that I ſent ; take it patiently this Time, I ſhall have 


a good Occaſion ſuddenly to pay him for all. His Wife 
b-lieving nothing of this, went privately away from him 
to her own Friends. Now, Maſter, quoth Æſop, did not 


I fay the Truth, when I told you, that your Bitch bore 
more Reſpect and good Will to you, than my Miſtreſs ? 


Anthus prepares a Banquet, and invites 

Friends to participate of ſuch Delights 
As tor their Welcome he provided had; 
But his cross Wife, diſdainful, ſtill and fad, 
Pouts ina Corner, nor will preſent be 


I welcome his invited Company, 


Secking to vex her Husband's Humour till : 
Vet Aantbus ſtriving how to pleaſe her Will, | 
"2 08 8 Cuts 
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Cuts off the beſt, and A ſep thus commands, 
That Preſent to deliver to the Hands | 
Of her that lov'd him beſt: Who ſeeing well, 
How much ſhe did in Wrath and Hate excel 
Towards her Husband, ſtudied now to try 
Her angry Paſſions worſt Extremity, 3 
And thus relates his Meſſage: Here you ſee, 
Miſtreſs, the Preſent was deliver'd me 8 
For her who moſt Reſpect to Xantbus ſhows ; 
With that the Meat unto a Bicch he throws. 
This with new Rage incenſeth Xanthus Wile, 
And ſets her Love and Anger both at Strife, 
Which way to take Revenge, at laſt reſoly'd 
She is, while vengeful Thoughts her Mind involy'd, 
To leave her Husband quite; and fo retires | 
Home to her Friends. But Xanthus, whoſe Deſires 
Her Abſence could not brook, inquires the Cauſe 
That ſhe, gainſt Modeſty and Marriage Laws 
Should thus forſake his Bed: But when he found 
How Eſp gave the Preſent to his Hound, 
Not to his Wile ; inrag'd againſt him thus, 
Villain, quoth he, that ſow'ſt Debate *twixt us, 
Thy Life ſhall anſwer it, unleſs thou find 
A Way t appeaſe a diſcontented Mind, 
And call her home again. But op ſaid, 
Thou for thy Dottage now art well appaid, 
For now thou ſeeſt who lov'd thee beſt ; fince ſhe | 
Is gone, thy Hound abiceth {till with thee, 
Yet Xanthus writes and ſues for her Return: 
But his Affection ſhe requites with Scorn, 
And while he ſtrives her Preſence to regain, 
The more doth ſhe reject him with Diſdain. 
So peeviſh Women might they have their Will, 
Would uſe their Husbands at their Pleaſure fill. 


. 
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CHAP, XI. 


Æſop, by a willy Invention, cauſeth Xanthus's Wife ts 
Eg return again. | | 


Ome certain Days after, Xanthus Wiſe not being re- 


conciled, he ſent ſome of his Kindred to intreat her 


Return: She refuling, Xanthas grows very melancholy 


and ſaid, ep coming to him, ſaid, Do not this per- 


plex and trouble thyſelf, for To-morrow I will make her 
come quickly and willingly. Z/op taking his Money, 
into the Market he goes, and having bought Geeſe and 
Hens, and other fitting Things for the Banquet, he came 
With thele at his Back by the Houſe where his Miſtreſs 
was, pretending not to know that it was her Father's 


Hon'e. When, as be met with one of the Servants, he 
inquired, Whether they had any thing to ſell that might 


be fitting for a Wedding? The Servant defired to know 
why was to be married? MXanchus, the Philoſopher, 
quoth 7£/op, To morrow he is to be married. The Ser- 
vant of the Houſe ran up Stairs, and told this to & aniba,'s 
Wife, As ſoon as ſhe had heard it, away ſhe went 
with all Speed back again to Xanthas, and exclaimed 
a gainſt him after this Manner: You cannot, Mr Xantbus, 
be marricd to another while J am alive. 


of her Return, 
= Aantbus 


who was the Caule of her Departure, was an Occaſion alſo | 


Aunbus inraged till, no Reſt can take, 
Since his diſcourteous Wife did him forſake. 
Which Ap well perceiving, he invents 

This Wile to cure his Maſter's Diſcontents: 
Loaden with Fowl, and ſuch like coſtly Fare, 
Which he ſegms for a Banquet to prepare 
Againſt his Maſter's Wedding, doth relate 

His Errand thus to Xanihus Wife: Nur Hate 
And ſudden Parting, doth my Maſter move 

From you to ſue Divorce, and ſeek the Love 

Of one that ſhall with him more quiet live, 
An not ſuch Cauſes of Difſention give. 
To-marrow is the Day | So AEfip goes, 
Leaving his Miſtreſs Boſom full of Woes, 
Till ſhe, twixt Hope and Fear, reſolves to try 
The Truth, and Home returneth ſpeedily, 

And with a Mind more humble. than before, 
With Sighs and Tears her Husband doth implore 
Her Errors to forgive, and ſhe will prove 
More mild to him, and conſtant in her Love. 


From whence let all Men learn what will prevail 


To curb a Shrew, when as Intreaties fall, 
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Zſop commanded to ſerve the beft Meat, ſerved Xanthuy 
4 his Table with nothing but Tongues, 


Gain, after a while, Xanthas inviting the Scholars to 
11 Dinner, gave Command to ep, to buy the beſt and 
tne choiceſt Proviſion, While he was upon his Way, he 
{:id to himſelf, I will teach my Maſter to command ſuch 
Fooleries. When as therefore he had laid out his Money 
in Hogs Tongues, he brought them in with Sauce to 
Dinner. The Scholars highly commended the Diſh, as 
miniſtring Occaſion to uſe their Tongues for Diſcourſe. 
The ſecond and third Courſes Æſep brought in, and all 
was Tongues, The Gueſts a little moved to ſee nothing 
but Tongues, Xantbas asked, What! nothing but Tongues ? 
Nothing elle, Sir, quoth /p. Thou ill-favoured Raſcal, 
I bad you buy the beſt and choiceſt Dainties, I thank 
you, Sir, quoth Æſop, for this chiding before Philolo- 
phers; For what in the World is better than the Tongue r 
All Manner of exquiſite Learning and Philoſophy is ſhew- 
ed and given out by the Tongue; by the Tongue, Giv- 
_ ings, Receivings, Salutations, Commendations, Marriages 
are celebrated, Cities built; and briefly, the Tongue is 
the total Preſervation of a Man's Life; therefort nothing 
better than the Tongue. Upon this the Scholars thinking 
 Afjop wiſer than his Maſter, took their Leaves, and de- 


parted, 
Xanthus 
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| And therefore, & ſop to the Market lends, 

Tue choiceſt Diſhes to provide ; but he, 

Still full of Craft and witty Subtlety, | 
Buys nothing elſe but Tongues ; no other Meat 

Provided he at all for them to eat : 


The firſt Courſe Tongues ; and at the ſecond came 


No other Fare, and at the Third the fame. 
Villain, quoth Xanthus then, I bid thee buy 
The choiceſt Diſhes that thou conideft eſęy. 

Aud not coarſe Tongues alone; wherefore aid you 
Thus craſs, and not my juſt Commandment do i 
But ZEſop anſwers, Sir, the Tongue's the bef 
Of Diſhes to preſent at any Feaſt. 

By that, Diſcourſe and Trafic File is hell 
Toi xt Man and Man ; by that is Right upheld. 
What but the Tongaz unfolds the Mind, and gives 
A Light ts Knowledge? By it Learning lives; 


And Sages grave our fraggling T, hong bts controul 


Conduct ing in the Paths of Truth the Soul. 

When Neighbours jar, the Lawyers fluent Tongue 

Diſputes the Cauſe, and punijheth the Wrong 

| By a juſt Sentence, ibat Example may 

Inflrucet Offenders Tuftice to obey. 

The bidden Surets of Philoſophy, 

By Tongues of learn Doctors we deſcry. 

A thouſand other Benefits beſide 

The Tongue affords, Then can it be deny'd, 
But that a Tongue's the beft Diſh to prefer 
Upon the Board of 4 Fauler! ? 
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CHAP. XIII. 


LEſop W y Xanthus 7o Buy the worſt of Meats 
for e provided EW! a;ain. 


While after, thv Scholars twitted Xanthas with his 
Shear; he anſwered, It was not bis Mind, but 

the WII of his perverſe Servant; to-Day I will change 
your _ and ion ſhall hear what Command I will give 
bim x; ho cul ng- Ah, commanded him to buy the 
work Meas he could lay his Hand on, But he, not moved 
from his Purpoſe, went and bought Tongues again; and 
when they were ready, ſet them before them. Tne Scho- 
lars a little diſcontented to ſee „othipg but Swines 
Tongues ; A ſop brought in the ſecond and third Courſe 
of nothing elſe. Xanthus much moved hereat, ſaid to 
bs, Did I not eharge you to buy the beſt Meat, and 
not rather the worſt. you could get? He anſwered, And 
J pray yon, Maſter, what is worſe than the Tongue? Is 
jt not the Ruin of Cities; the Death of many a Man? 
Are not all Lies and evil Speeches, and Perjuries produ- 
ced from her? Are not Marriages, and Principalities, 
and Kingdoms overturned by her? In brief, is not the 
whole Life by her ſtuffed with infinite Errors? Z/ep 
having thus replied, the Scholar ſaid, As is his Body, fo. 
are his Manners, and unleſs you have a Care, he will make 
you mad. Good Sir, qnoth Z/p, you ſeem too ill diſ- 
poſed d, and too mnch a Medler, to provoke the Maſter 


againk his Servant. | 
This 
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THis Anſwer pleas'd them all, and Xantbas then 
1 Invites them all to ſup with him again, | 
Commanding ſep now, Not to prepare 
Such curious Diſhes, and ſuch coſtly Fare, 
But to ſeek out the worſt, and that to buy ; 
_ Which .Z/p apprehended craſtily, 
And Tongues make ready ſtill, Night drawing nigh, 
The Guelts to Supper unto Xantbus hie; 
But find no Fare but Tongues, whereat they deem'd 
Their Welcome baſe, and ſome half angry ſeem'd ; 
To whom thus Aſep, Sirs, My Maſter's I ill 
never yet was backward to fulfil, 
Nor have I done it now ; for, lo, be ſaid, 
Go buy the worſt of Meats, and I obey'd : 
| Fir if abus'd the Tongne's the worſt of all: 
That ſeros Sedition, making Neighbours fall 
At Variance "twixt themſelves ; by this "tis known 
Cities have been betray'd, Towns overthrown; 
And too loo often Children have revild _ 
Their aged Parents, Parents curs'd their Child. 
Beſides no Man more Miſchief can expreſs 
Then he that doth an evil Tongue fþiſſeſs. 7 
And thus you ſee the Tongue's the worſt and bef 
Fer moatal Lie, as *tis in Uſage bleſt, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Kanthus commanded Zſop to ſeek a Man that regardeth 
Cs nothing, | £7 


Arthns upon the former Bufineſs, defirous to find 
Occaſion to beat ſep, thus ſaid to him, You run- 
away Villain, ſeeing you have accuſed my Friend of too 
much Curiofity, fee you find me a Man that lives without 
Care at all. The Day after, Zp goes into the Streets, 
and look ing about him, ſaw a Man fitting long in a Place, 

Vu hom he ſuppoſed to be fimple and carleſs, called to him, 
Ho, you! My Maſter defires your: Company to Dinner, 
The Ruff ick eskipg no Queſtion who it was that invited 
him, followed Ap, and ſat him down in his dirty 
Habit. Xanthus asks, Who is this? A careleſs Man, 
quoth Ap. Nanthas whiſpers in his Wife's Ears to do 
what he defired ber, that he might have a fair Occaſion 
to be avenged of hep; whereupon, in the Preſence of 
them all, he ſaid, Wife, I pray thee get ſome Water 
in a Baſon, and waſh the Stranger's Feet; for he thought | 1 
the Stranger would have been ſhy, and refuſed it; ſhe 
therefore taking the Baſan of Water, went about to waſh 

| he Feet; which the- careleſs Clown ſeeing, ſaid, She 

Wi konour me much to waſh my Feet, ſeeing there are 

Mads enough in the Houſe whom ſhe might command; 

but ftretching out bis Feet, Waſh, Miſtreſs, quoth os 
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him Wine : The Clown thought they ſhould have drunk 
firſt, but being it was their Pleaſure, he drank it off. 
When his Meſs was brought him at Dinner, Xanthus 
complained the Meat was not ſeaſoned. and thereupon 
beat his Cook. The Clown ſaid to himſelf, The Meat is 
ſeaſoned well enough, and it wants nothing; if his Ma- 
fter will beat his Servant for nothing, what is that to me ? 
Kanthas much troubled to ſee his Gueſts not diſturbed at 


any thing, comma:.ded the Cheeſe-Cakes to be brooght in. 


The Clown turned them about, and toſſed them down 
like Bread. Xanthus pettiſhly chafed at the Baker, that he 
had not put in Pepper and Honey into the Cheeſe- Cakes. 
The Baker replies, If they be not baked, blame me: if they 
want Seaſoning the Fault is in my Miſtreſs, NXanthus, 


in a Fury breaks forth, ſaying, If it be my Wife's do- 


ing, I will burn her alive. He commanded forthwith to 
make a good Fire, and eſſaying to caſt his Wife in, he 
looked about, thinking the Ruſtic would have beſtirred 
him to have prevented ſuch a daring Act; but he ſeeing 
no Cauſe for all this chafing Fury, Rept in, ſaying, Good 
Sir, ſtay a while, I will fetch my Wife, that they may 
both burn together. Xantbus hearing this, and ſeeing the 
Simplicity of the Man, ſaid to ZAfop, This Man is verily a 
moſt careleſs Fellow, thou haſt got the better of me, 
Eſep; tis enough, I will ſhortly make thee free, | 


Hen Xanthus Eſop's Cunning did perceive, 
How craftily his Anſwers he did weave, 
To ſave himſelf from Blame; at length doth lay 
A Task on him, which ÆEſep muſt obey 1 
To ſeek a Man whoſe Care was fix'd on nought, 
That nothing begg'd, nor earthly Plcaſure ſought, 
Save what he did poſſeſs, Ajop anon 
Beholds a lutty Country Clown alone: 
And walking to him, as the Clown he meets, 
Him at firſt Salutation thus he greets; 
Yanthus invites thee Home. The Clown doth ne: 
No greater Invitation, but with Speed 
Along with Z/op walks. When Aunthus faw 
The Clown approach, and near unto him draw, 
| © =: . Asks 
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and fo fat down to Meat, Xanthns commanded to bring 
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Asks Aſop, What he was ? NY he, A Man | 
That cares for nothing. Xanthas then began, 
To frown at 7Z/9p, but at length in Mind 
Revolving his Command, he proves more kind, 
Who lovingly now entertains the Clown, 
Aud with himſelf at Table ſets him down; 
"Til! Queſtions paſſing upon either Side, 
When X:athus the Clown's Tgnorance eſpy'd, 
He ſeems to chide his Cook, not having dreſt 
The Dinner worthy ſuck a welcome Gueſt. 
But the Cook ſtudying himſelf t excuſe, 
Doth with the Fault his Miſtreſs there accuſe. 
Xanthas the better then the Clown to prove 
In his Affection what he beſt did love, : 
Scems angry with his Wife, and threatens her 
J hat ſhe ſhall burn alive before ſhe ſtir. 
J he Clown (ſuppofing Xanthns angry grow, 
End that his Wife ſhould to the Fire go, 
Shews all his Wit at once) replies, O ſtay 
A while, till I from hence but go away 
To fetch my Wife, and then they both. ſhall be 
Within one Fire burn'd for Company; 
At which fond Anſwer, Xanthus did conſefs 
A fop the greater Know'e ge did evpreſs ; _ 
For iince the C'own fo litrle lov'd hir Wife, 
He not ing elle regarded in this Lie. 
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AEſop's Anſwer to the Tuage. 


Le H E Day after, Xanthus commanded & ſep to go 

| to the Bath, and ſee what Company was there, 
for he had a-mind to bathe, While he was running, by 
chance he met the Prætor, who knowing him to be Xan- 
2bus his Servant, asked him, Whither away? Who an- 


| Twered he knew not, thinking the Prætor would not re- 


gard him; who commanded for his Saweineſs to have him 
away to Priſon. While they were carrying him away, 
LEſop cried out, Thou ſeeſt, O Prætor, how rightly I 


have anſwered; that which I looked not for is befallen 


me, and I am dragged to Priſon. The Prætor amazed 
with the Wittneſs of his Anſwer, diſmiſſed him. So 
LE/oþ running to the Bath, ſaw much Company. and 


withal a great Stone laid as one ſhould enter into theBath ; 


- whereat many, going in and coming out, ſtumbled. One 
amongſt the reſt going to waſh, took the Stone and. laid 


it aſide. A/op returning, tells his Maſter he ſaw but one 
Man in the Bath. Nanthus coming, and ſeeing a Multi- 


tide; What is this, O Aſep * I may ſee many here, and 


thou toldſt me of one Man? Sir, there lay a great Stone 


at the Entry of the Bath, whereat many ſtumbled 3: only 
one Man turned it alide; therefore I ſaid, I ſaw but 
one Man, eſteeming him more than all, You have 

35 | 3 your 
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5 ow Anſwer ready, quoth Xanthus. On a certain Time, 


anthus coming out of the Privy, asked Z/op, Why 
Men after they had done their 25 : 


Man living delicately, fat in the Privy till he voided his 
Heart; from that Time Men have looked upon their Ex- 
crements for fear of the like: But, Maſter, take you no 
Care for any ſuch Matter, for you have no Heart at all, 


Hree Days being paſt, 0 employed is 


| Upon another Meſſage, which was this; 


Xanthus would go to Bath, and ſent to know _ 
(That he more privately might thither go). 
What Company was in it: bop now, 

That ne'er to do his Mafter's Will was flow, 
Makes all the Speed he can; but by the Way 


He meets a Judge, who to him thus did ſay, 


Now, Loggerhead, where go'ſt thou? Eſop then 
Troth, Sir, I know not, cries to him again: | 
But when the Judge did his croſs Anſwer hear, 

He calls two Men, and wills them Z/p bear 

To Priſon ſtraight ; to whom thus op ery' d, 

For this firſt Fault, good Sir, be picify d. 


| Knew [I that you would me to Priſon ſend ? 


How could I jtruly then an Anſwer lend * 
Which Way I had to go? the Judge (who ſmiles 
At Æſop's Anſwer, and his crafty Wiles) | 
Bids, let the Knave go free. So ÆEſep makes 
All Speed away, and his quick Journey takes 


Towards the Bath ; where being entered, he 


Eſpies there bathing a great Company : 

But at the Entry ſeeing there a Stone, 
Whereat all tumbled, ſaving only one; 
Who wiſer than the reſt, moved the ſame. 


When Eſap therefore back to's Maiter eame, 
Who asking him, How many bathing were? 


Z/op replies. He ſaw but one Man there. 
Aantbus was pleas'd at this, and thither hies; 
But being arriv'd, a Multitude he *ſpies 


Of Strangers all together in the Bath; zn 
Who thus io &/op, being incens'd with Wrath, 


5 Villain, 


Eaſement, looked upon 
their Excrements? He anſwers, in Time paſt, a certain 


20 
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Villain, thou ſaid'ſt here were no more than one, 
And he himſelf was bathing all alone. 

Tis true, quoth A*/op, for behold where lies 

A Stone before the Bath, yet none ſo wiſe, | 


To move the ſame, all ſtumbled, ſave this Man, 

And therefore him ſo ſtile I only can, 

But deem the reft like ſenſeleſs Ideots all, | 

Who rather than they ſtoop, would ſtumbling fall. 
Thus Xanihas, tho' displeas'd, no way could blame 
(Hearing his Anſwer) Æſap for the ſame, 
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| - DMHA?. XVI - 
| Santhus fooliſhly in his Cups wade 4 Bargain io drink 
| all the Water in the Sea ; but Æſop wittily taught bim 
| - bow ſo dilſolve the Wager, es 


. 1 


2 w» 


2 


& Feaft on a certain Day being appointed by Xan- Y 
4 bus, and other Philoſophers, the Cup beginning — 
| to conquer, there aroſe certain Queſtions, Xanthus be- 

gan to chafe, Z/op ſaid to him, Mafter, Bacebus is 

Commander of three Temperaments, firſt of Voluptuouſ- 

neſs, the ſecond of Drunkenneſs, the third of Reproach- 

ing: You being now merry, and having well drunk, have 

a Care of the reſt. an thus being now thorough drunk, one 
of the Scholars asked him, whether a Man might not 

drink up the Ocean? Very eaſily, . I can do it myfelf, 

quoth Xanthus: I will wager all J am Worth upon it. 

At preſent they bind the Wager with the mutual Diſpo- 

fition of their Rings, and for rhat Time departed. The 

next Day Xanthus being early up, waſhing bis Face, per- 
ceived his Ring was loſt; he calls Z/oy to an Account 
for his Ring, I know not, quoth he, what's become of 
it; but this I know, you muſt out of your Houſe, for 

Yeſterday in a drunken Fit you waged your Houſe that 

you could drink up the Sea; and you bound the Wager 

with your Ring. Aantbhus replied, And what could I 

wage leſs? But canſt thou tell me a Way how 1 _ 

| | either 
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40 it either or diſſolve the Bargain? For doing it, quoth 


he, 'tis impoſſible. How thou ſhalt untie the Wager, I will 
tell thee. When you ſhall meet again to-Day, ſeem 
not to fear, but what you ſaid drunk, ſpeak with as 
much Confidence now you are ſober. Command a Table 


to be ſet up on the Shore, and that Lads be provided to 
reach the Water out of the Sea in Cups; and when the 
Mualtitude ſhall meet to ſee this Sight, ask them with 
whom you have waged, what the Bargain was? It will be 
replied, That you ſhould drink up the Sea. Turning thyſelf 


to all of them, ſay thus, 72 Men of Samos, You know that 


many Rivers run into the Sea, and I have bargained on y 
to drink up the Sea, and not the Ryvers that run into it: 
Let any one ſtop the Courje of the Waters which run into 
the Sea. And I am ready to drink up the Sea. 
Xanthus knowing this to be the only Way to diſ- 
ſolve the' Wager, rejoiced exceedingly. The People 
therefore coming to ſee the Sight, Xanthus did and ſaid 


as Hp had taught him: Whereat the Saminians ad- 


mired and highly eommended him. Upon this, the 


Scholar fell at his Feet, and acknowledging himſelf over- 


come, intreated him to diſſolve the Bargain; which 
Xantbus, at the Iatręaty of the People, did. 


T chanc'd ' mongſt his Acquaintance on a Time, 
Xanthus o'ercome with lib'ral Cups of Wine, 
Midſt their Diſcourſe, one of them doth demand, 
Tf it with Poſſibility might ſtand Bos 


For one to drink the Water in the Sea? 


Kanthas replies, It poſſible might be; 

And he could do it. Wagers then were laid 
On either Side, and Stakes by either made ; 

An hundred Crowns to Xanthus Houſe. But now 
When Xanthus well had Qept, and hearing how 
He had himſelf o'er-reach'd, he gain repents 
His fooliſh Bargain, full of Diſcontent. | 
To whom thus op ſpake, If you will pleaſe, 
To free my Bondage, and my Bonds releaſe, 
I ſhall invent and eaſily find th⸗ Way, | 
Whereby your Bargain ſoon diſſolve you may. 
Xanthus agrees; and A ſop thus began; 
Maſter, you know the boundleſs Ocean, _ | 
5 N i Which 


—— * _ 


Which worketh ſtill with an unconflant Tide, 

Doth not alone within" itſelf abide, 5 

But purging every Minute, toben it flows ; © 
What Ebbs recciv'd, again to Rivers throws: 
Whoſe Currents if your Oppoſites can keep 

From back returning to th' unfathom'd Deep, 
Bear you the Loſs. This AE/op, Xanthas taught; - 

Who next Day, when his Adverſaries thought 

To win what he had laid, all ready were 

To ſee him drink the Sea. But firft forbear 
A while, quoth Xanthus, ſeeing Yeſterday 

T did this Bargain make, and Wager lay, 

1 muſt perform it; but the Sea, you know, 

Wis only I muſt drink, not Brooks, that flow 

Inte the ſame : Therefore if you can flop” 

Their Currents thence, I ſoon ſhall drink it 2p. 

The which did ſeem a Task as great as his, 5 

As well for them, as for himſelf to mils, 

U Whieh both the Parties ſeeing, they agree 
1 Fo break the Bargain, and each other free. 
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| Xanthus, ſaying, I hope now I deſerve my Freedom. 
Xanthus repelled him with Rebuke, ſaying, Doft thou 
think I will not be as good as my Word? Go and 
ſtand before the Door, and view, if thou canſt ſee two 


Crows, tell me, for it preſages good Luck; if but one, 


ill Luck is towards, JAZ/op returned, and told him, be 
ſaw two Crows fit upon a Tree. ANXanthus coming our, 
one of them fled, and he could ſpy but one fitting ſtil}, 


Then he ſaid, Thou curſed Villain, didit thou not tell 
me thou ſaweſt Two? Thou takeſt Delight to deride me: 


Whereupon he commanded that Z/op ſhould be ſoundly 
ſcourged. While he was beating, there came in one to 
ſup with Aan bus, and Ap cried out, Ah! woe is me! 
I am beaten that ſaw two Crows, and thou who fawelt 
but one, goes in to the Banquet; It was therefore an un- 


= happy Omen. Xanihus admiring his Subtiety, command- 


ed them to ceaſe beating. 


X 7 Hen Xanthus had receiv'd the Benefit, 
Aud freed the Wager by his Servant's Wit, 


| Afop his Maſter's Promiſes expects, 


But Aantbus moſt ingratefully rejects - 
X | | 13 


CHAP. xXvILL + 
| Xanthus his Ingrati tude to Alop. 


Hey departed to their Houſes, Æſep came + | 
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His juſt Demand, and ſtudy ing more and more 
To uſe him harſher than he did before, 
And mingle. Stripes with Threrts. But Zip gif 


So well conform?d him to his Maſter's Will, 
In all Things to obey, that Xanihus Hate 


Could find no juſt Ground, though inveterate, 
To puniſh A#/op : Yet, as quenchleſs Fire, 


The more ſuppreſt, doth with more Force aſpire, 


Conſuming all it meets; fo Aantbus Rage, 


A ſop's beſt Duty no way can aſſwage; 


Being reſolv'd, although without a Cauſe, | 
Now to burſt forth, and not one Minute's Pauſe 
Admit to keep it in; for which Intent 

He on a fooliſh Errand .Z/op ſent, 

To ſeek about the Field, if haply he | 
Could find two Crows perching upon one Tree, 
And ſo to bring him Word; for Two, quoth he, 
Portend good Luck, and one a Prodigy. 


 LElop walks forth, "and finds them, back doth run 


To Xanthys, e er who got out, one was gone, 
Whieh he perceiving, Crook-back'd Slave, Work he, 
Thy daily Cuſtom is to flout at me; 

And now I'll take Revenge, and bang thee well. 


But Aſep cry'd, Sir, while I came to tell 


The News to you, oue of them fled away. 
Yet Xanthas lights th' Excuſe, and Stripes doth hy” 


More thick on him; *till Dinner-time grew on, 


And Xanthus to his Meat was call'd upon. 

When op murmur'd thus: Alas! how curſt 
My Fortune is? I'm ſure to have the worſt. 
Two Crows portend good Luck; one only Crow, 
My Maſter ſays, Misfortune doth foreſhow : 


But I ipy'd two, and he but only one, 


Yet have I Stripes; he to good Cheer ia gone. 
If Men be Birds no better can divine, 
Let them foretel their own good Luck, not mine. 


CHAP. 
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8. cH A P. XVIII. 
Kr wagtif 5 diſeovered the pay of” his Mirth, 


Wir, having invited ſome Friends, ſends be to 
cater for Proviſion, who very diligently performed 

his Maſter's Commands, and provided it. When Dinner 
was ready and brought in, his Miltreſs was repoſed on a 
Pallet in the Room, and faſt aſleep. Ap awaked her, 
and prayed her to watch, leſt the Dogs carried the Meat 
away. She being angry, Teplies, That ſhe had Eyes to ſee 
behind to watch the Proviſion. Ap took this merrily, 
and watching his Opportunity to retoat, (but firſt made an 
End of ſerving in the Meat) at his Return ſtole gently to 
the Couch, and liſting up her Garments, unveiled her 
Poſteriors. By this Time Xauibus was come in with his 


Gueſts. At which Sight, whether he was RG: or 1 


ſhed, let * Reader judge. 


NX again to Market 22 1 | 
To buy Provifion t' entertain ſome Friends, 
Which he invites to Dinner: A#/op's Care 
Not backward is all ready to prepare. 
When Dinner-time approach'd, he brings the Meate, 
And on the Board each Diſh in order ſets.. 
But on a Velvet Couch which ſtood thereby, 
He ſees his Miſtreſs, fleeping ſoundly, lie, 
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To whom he calls, Miſtreſs, awake, I pray, 
And look the Dog ſnatch not the Meat away. 
But ſhe being angry that he wak'd her, cries, 
Villain, be quiet, my Back-ſide hath Eyes. 
Now AR ſop, who his Miſtreſs Anſwer took 
In way of courſe Derifion, could not brook 
- Longer Delay, *till he might back retort _ 
So groſs a Frump (though by a knaviſh Sport) 
And therefore in his Mind conceiv'd it beft, 
To thwart her Humour with an equal Jeſt. 
Mean while, e'er he the Project could effect, 
His Maſter's Charge he held in ficit Reſpect; 
So goes back to the Kitchen, to feich more, 
Which brought, he found his Miſtreſs, as before 
Still faſt aſleep; with that he walks to her, | 
= And ſoftly doth her Smock and Coats prefer 

j Jo hide her Face, and to himſelf replies, 
Miſtreſs, if your Poſteriors have Eyes, 
Pray let them be unmask'd. By this Time, home 
Xanthus with his invited Gueſts is come; 
Who entering now the Hall, and ſeeing there 
His Wife to lie with both their Buttocks bare, 
Of Aſop asks the Caule ? Z/op doth tell | 
His Maſter all. Reader, think thou, how well 
Kanthus was pleas'd. I more forbear to ſay, 
Leſt I too mnch the Woman's Shame diſplay. 


ED: — ——ꝓ¹ on — 
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Xanthus commands Zſop to admit of none to enter at bis 
bis Gate, but wiſe Men and Philoſophers, 


-O Ome Days after, Xanthus inviting many Philoſophers 
and Orators to Dinner, commands ſop to keep the 

Gate; and to let in no illiterate Dunce amongſt them, 
but only the great Sophies. At Dinner-time, Z/op ſitting 

in the Portol, there comes one who was invited, and 
knocks at the Gate. /Z/op within ſaid, What ſtirs the 
Dog? He thinking himſelf to be called Dog, away he 
goes. So in brief every one that came went back, not 


them came to the Gate and knockt, and heard the Words, 


bat flirs the Dog? His Ears and his Tail, quoth he. 


 Ejop judging his Anſwer acute and proper, gave him 
Entrance, and brought him to his Maſter, ſaying, There's 
no Philoſopher come to Dinner, Maſter, ſave this one. 

| Xanthus was very ſorry hereat, that he ſhould be ſo 
much deceived by them whom he had invited. The Day 
after, when they came to the Schools, they accuſed Xan- 
 tbus, ſaying, Sir, as it ſhould ſeem you lighted us, and not 
only ſo, but ſet that ugly Fellow, Z/ep, to abuſe us at 
your Gate, and to call us Dogs. But, Sirs, quoth Xas- 

| thus, are you in Earneſt or in Jeſt? They replied, Un- 


leſs we are allcep, it's true as we tell thee. Z/op preſently 
„„ „ 


1 / / 


taking ſuch an Injury well. But at length when one of 
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was called for, and asked, upon what Ground he abuſed 
his Friends? Who anſwered, Maſter, did not you com- 

mand me, that I would not admit any unlearned or vulgar 
Fellow into your Feaſt, but only ſuch as were wiſe Men ? 
And what are theſe, Sirrah, quoth Xautha;, are they not 
wiſe Men? Noways, quoth Æſop ; for when they knock- 
ed at the Gate, I asked them, what the Dog ſtirred ? Not 
one of them underſtood. me. Therefore I gave Enter- 
ance to none, but only this Man, who gave me a wiſer 
Anſwer, When ./Z/op had this ſaid, they all agreed that | 
he was in the Right. JJ | 


+ FIN SOP, who muſt ſupply all Offices, 

| And all bis Maſter Xantbus Humours pleaſe, 
Mutt now become his Porter, and muſt wait 
Te ſee that g Man enter at he Oc, 

But ſuch as he appoints, and thoſe to be 
Wiſe Men not Fools, elſe none muſt Xantbus ſee. 
At length one comes, demanding Enterance there 
But Z/ep ſtill whoſe Anſwers rugged were, | 
Thus unto him doth ſay, Thou Dog, come in, 
The wiſe Man angry grown, goes back again, 
In brief, thus'ZE/op anſwers all that came, 
And all return with Anger at the fame. 
Until amongſt the reſt one wiſer grows, 
Not minding #/op's Words, and in he goes. 
The next Day, thoſe that were repuls'd relate 
Eſeps rude Anſwer to them at the Gate 
VUnto his Maſter, who doth Asp call, 
And harſhly chide with him before them all; 

Who thus to quit himſelf, Good Sir, replies, 
Zs bid me let in none hut who were wiſe : 


Nor did I diſobey; for no wiſe Man 

Will et ry fooliſh Word of Anſwer can, ' © | 
And Anger ſpew at cry Fool, let tbexm 
The greater Folly in themfelves diſplay 3 s 
- Therefore" him who entred bold to bb 
De only wiſe Man ef the Company 


e 
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Aſog finding a Treaſare, Xanthus proves argratrfel 
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0 many Days after, Xan/5ns, Alp following 
| N im, went to the Monuments, and read: ng the 
Epig ams, was much delighted. Ao (teing inele Lei- 
ters, cu a, . 95 6 6: X- ingraven, nd them to 
Kanthas, and inquired of wm, If he knew what they 


meant; who, aſter diligent Study, not able to find out 


what they lignihed, plainly acknowledged ninielt davious. 
Maſter, quoth op, it I ſhall find a 'reaſur2 by this 
Column, what Rewaid ſhall I have? Thou {halt have 
thy Liberty, be«confident, ſaid Yun but, and balf the 

Gold, Then hep digging four Steps diſt.nc. from the 
| Grave-ſtone, found a Treaſure, and trcu. ht it to his 
Maſter ; demanding, according to his Promiſe, both 
Freedom and Gold. No ſue, id Xanitas, until © under 


ttand the Letiers, and the Senle ! For to be skilbd in that, 
Jeſteem above the Trealure .Z/op, to ſatisiy him, told. 


him, That a wiſe Man was the Lograver of thoſe Letters, 
which, ſaith he, imports thus much according to the 
Greek, @ going, G ales, four, o de gi, 5 19594 2 
find, 9 a Treaſu re, X of Gold, 1 745 repled, becaui? 

thou art ſo cunning, thou ſhalt be no free Min, Then, 
Sir, quoth _Z/op, I will declare that it tion s tn: 
King of Byzantium, for it's Lid here for tim. A- 
thus replies, How know you this? From che Liſcripuun, 
quoth he, for thus much it intimateth in Greet, & eure, 
3 to the King, & Dionyſius, a which, x itou wat font, 
O | CN | 9222 
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0 the Treaſure, x of Gold. Xanthus underſtanding that 


the Treaſure belonged to the King, ſaid to Aſep, Take 


half the Treaſure, and hold thy Peace, Now I take not 


this as thy good Will, ſaid Z/op, but as his that hid 


the Gold. But hear me, Sir, thus ſpake the Letters, 
& taking, g go your way, divide, o which, x ye bave found, 
g the Treaſure. Herevpon Xanthys replied, Come your 
ways, take half the Money and your Liberty. Depart- 
ing theiefore together, Xanthus fearing the pratling of 
LE/op, commanded him to be caſt into Priſon. While 
they drew /£/op away, Alas, quoth he, Are theſe the 
Promiſes of Philoſophers ? For 1 not only receive not my 
Liberty, but thou giveſt Command to throw me into Pri- 

ſon. Aant bus therefore gave Order for his Liberty, ſaying to 


him thou ſpeakeſt Truth. But when thou haſt got thy 


Liberty, thou-wile ſtickle againſt me to ſome Purpoſe, 
Then ſaid Z/op, Do your worſt ; whether you will or 
no, I will have my Freedom. © | 


AS A 7 grew in Years, his Wiſdom ſo 
| Increated ſtill, and did exater grow. 
Who with his Maſter, walking to behold 
Decayed Sepulchres with Age grown old, 
Among the reſt a Morument appears, 
'Whereon engraven were ſtrange CharaQters, 
Which the prefixed Emblem here diſplays. 
LEfop de:nands the Meaning? Xanihus ſays 
The Meaning ſeem'd much difficult, and he 
Could nst unfold ſo great a Miſtery. 

Quoth Aſep then, My Lord, what Benefit 
Shall J receive, if I reiolve you it? T 
Xanthys his Freedom promiſeth. To whom 
Thus Ab then; behold, this aged Tomb 

A golden Freafure in it doth contain, 

As thile engraven CharzAers explain; | 
Which we ſhall find by digging, for to us 


In L1tin io it aniwers, 


Neceden. 


erer 


Ki 
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Recedens Paſſus guatuor, fodiens invenies Theſaurum aureum. 


Engliſhed thus, 


Deſcend four Stepr, then dig, and there 
A golden Treaſure ſhall appear. 


80 doing, there they find what was foretold, 
The Treaſure rich, and all of maily Gold. 
Which having got, poor Aſep now doth crave 
His Maſter's Promiſe, and his Share to have. 

But Xanthus doth ungratefully deny 

Z/op, not only Share, but Liberty; 
Detaining all himſelf. Then Z/p thus 
Defrauded, cries, King Dionyſus 


This Treaſure claims, it is not due to thee, 


For fo the following Letter agnily ; ; 
In Latin thus, 


ede Regi Dionyſio, Sin . Theſaarum. 


In Engliſh thus expreſt. 


The Treaſure you diſcovered, bring 
_ To Dionyſius your King. 


This laſt expounding, troubled ſore the Breaſt | 


| Of wretched Xanthus, doubtful what to do; 
But yet the greater Miſchiefs to eſchew, 


He is contented now with all his Heart, 
Rather than al] to loſe, give LE op part, 


For ſo the latter Clauſe again implies, 
In Latin thus, 


339 


— 


Areptun euntes, dividite guem inver ii TDeſaurum aureum. 


Thus in Engliſh ſpecifies :_ 


The golden Treaſure which you are 
Poſſeſsi'd f, betwixt your Share. 


Qz 
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Yet Xanthus home returning big with Hate, 
And envying his Servant's proſperous State, 
Secks more to do him wrong than grateful be 
And honeſt as his Word, to ſet him free. 
But that he might the Treaſure all poſſeſs, 

As old Men moſt are given to Covetouſnels; 
Fearing let Ap, by his talking would 
That mighty Freaſure maſſy Sum unfold, 
Thinks beſt to lay him fait ; which he effects, 
And *gaink all Gratitude and due Reſpects, 
Sends him to loatbſom Priſon, there to lye, 
And add more Griefs to former Miſery. 
Till! Ap thus too ſenſible of Wrong, 
And Injuries which he had ſuffer'd long 
In's Maſter's Service, Thankleſs Man, quoth he, 
Is this the Freedom once ycu promis'd me? 
Js this the Recompence? And muſt I ſtill 
Be thus rewarded for my Good, with III? 
Ye Ge ds alliit my juſt Complaint ! At this 
Xanthus was ſomewhat mov'd, and did releaſe 
 Fjop from Priſon ; but by no Intreat 
From Por idage, could he his Enlargemert get; 
Until relolv'd, he boldly thus did ſpeak, 
Now do thy worlt, e'er long my Bonds ſhall break, 
And ſpight of thy Tranſgreſſion or Diſdzin, 
E'er few Days paſs, I ſhall my Freedom gain. 
The which, as he foretold, effected was, 
And in the following Chapter comes to paſs, 


CHAP 
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Eſop is fet at Liberty. 


A the Seaſon, aſter this Manner, it fell out at Sa- 
| mos, A ſtately Feaſt was kept publickly ; An Eagle 
few ſuddenly over, and ſnatched away the public Ring, 
and dropt it into tlie Lip of a Servant. The Samians al- 
frighted zt this Accident, and wondering what it ſhould 
portead, gathering together to conſult, moved it to Xan- 
tout, being a chief Citizen ant Paloſopaer, deſi ring the 
Meaning of this Prodigy. He very duvious of the Mau- 
ter, inquired the Time when this ſell out, and going 
home, was very {ad and penſtre, -beciu'e he could not 


reſol.e them. A ip ſeeing AW1has fo dejected, went to 


4 


him, and inquired what made him fo forrowtut? Reveal 
it I pray you to me, and bid Farewel to your Sadnets. 
To-morrow, when you go into the Market, tell the Ce- 
miani, that you are not skilled in untying knotty Rid- 
dles, neither can you divine, but IL bave a ad who wil 


reſolve you this Queſtion, And altho? I hel refolve this, 


yet you ſhall have the Honour of it, ty Leeping ſuch a 
Ser.ant: If it fall out otherwiſe the Difgrace will redound 
to me, Xanthu: thus perſuaded, the next Day came into 
the Theatre, and ſtood in the midi, according to the Ad- 
vice of ,Z/*p, A them (Bat met together mot 

| | 3 Le 


| 
i 
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he had counſelled him to do; They preſently defired that 
Eſep might be ſent for, Who when he came and ſtood 


amongſt them, the Samians looking on his Face, derided | 


him, Will this Countenance ever be able to reſolve us? 


And they fell into loud laughing, Æſop firetching forth his 


Hand, defired Silence, and ſaid, Men of Samos, why ca- 


vil you at my Face? You ſhould not look upon my Face, 


but my Mind; for oftentimes Nature hath covered an 
excellent Mind under a Viſage unſeemly, Do you look 


upon the exterior Foſhion of the Veſſel, and nut attend 


the inward Virtue of the Wine? Hearing theſe Things, 
they ſaid, ſop, if thou haſt any Thing to ſay, ſpeak it 
to the City. Then he boldly ſtood forth, ſaying, Ye Men 


of Samos, becauſe Fortune, which is defirous of Conten- 


tion, propounds the Glory of Victory to the Maſter and 


Servant, if the Servant ſeem inferior to his Maſter, let 


him go away ſoundly beaten; but if the Servant excel, 
ler him cſcape free, Then all the People cried out, 


Xanthus, give Ayop his Freedom; in this obſerve the 


Samians, and gratify them in their Requeſt. Xanthus re- 


fuſed not indeed, but ſticking a little at it, the Pretr 


ſaid, Xanthas, if thou hearken not to the People, I, 
even in this Hour will give .Z/ep bis Freedom, and then 
he will be equal to thee. Then Xanthus was conſtrained 
to gie him his Freedom, Hereupon the Crier cried 
out, Xanthus the Philoſopher gives Z/op his Freedom. 
Ad in the mean Time AÆ op ended his Speech, ſay ing to 
X.utbus, Now apgainit your Will I ſhall be freed, Thus 
cp being ireed, ſtood in the Midſt of them, ſaying, 
Ye Men of $479, the Eagle you know is Queen of Birds, 
and whereas fhe dropt this Imperial Ring intothe Lap of a 
Servant, it ſeems to intimate, that ſome there are of your 
Kings, who endeavouring to bring your Liberty into Sla- 
very, and to diſannual your eſtabliſhed Laws. The Samians 
tearing this, were exceeding ſad. Not long after, there 
came Letters from, Cræſus, King of the Lydians to Samos, 
requiring Tribute of them; it otherwiſe, that they pre- 
pare themſeives for Battle. Hereupon there was a general 
Conſultation and Fear to become Subjects to Cræſus; yet 
they thought it fitting to take Æſep's Advice. He told them, 
I will inform you what is beſt: Fortune hath ſhewn us a 
double Way: One of Liberty, which in the Beginning is 

- 5 difficult, 
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difficult, but in the Iſſue eaſy; another of Thraldom- 
whoſe Beginning is eaſy, but the End toilſome. The Sa- 
mians hearing this, cried our, Seeing we are Freemen, we 
wil not for notbing become Slaves. So they diſmiſſed the 
Embaſſador without Terms of Peace. Which ſo ſoon as 
Cre/us knew, he determined to wage War againſt the 


Samians. But the Embaſſodor told him, you cannot con- 
quer the Samians ſo long as Ap is amongſt them, and 


counſels them, Rither, O Kiag, ſend Emb:fſidors and 
deſire Æſop of them; promiſing them many Thanks, and 


a releaſing of the required Tribute, and then perhaps you 
may ſubdue them. Theſe Things prevailed with Cræſus, 
he ſent, deſiring Æſip might come to him. The Samians 


decreed to deliver him. Who when he knew it, flood up 


in the midit of them, ſaying, Ye Men of Sazmes, I am 


ready to proſtrate myſelf at the Feet of King Cræſus: 
but I will relate to you one Story. An the Time the Beats 
ſpeak among them'elves, the Wolves brought Wer upon the 


Sheep, whom the Dogs aided. The Wolves fent an Em- 


baſſage to the Sheep, that if they would live in Peace ard 

uietneſe, they defired them to fend them their Dogs. 
The fooliſh Sheep were perſusded hereto,. and fent the 
Dogs. The Wolves forthwith tear the Dogs in pieces, 


and eaſily ſlew the Sheep. The Saminns underitandicg the, 
Meaning of this Fable, determined ſtill to keep 2 
with them. Bot he. ſuffered not them, but fer forth 


with the Embafſadors to Croſs. 
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TOT many Days expired, there befel 
N An Accident in Samos, ſtrange to tell, 
Where Xanthus dwelt : Behola an Eagle o'er - 
the City flies, and the chief Signet bore 
Away with her, while as the Samians all 
Were ſolemnizing a great Feſtival. 

Wnereat amaz'd, they unto Xanthus ſend, 

do be refolved what it might portend. 

Put Tanthus grew perplexed in his Mind, 
B-cauſe he could not the true Meaning find. 
ap perceiving now his Maſter's Grief, ; 
Requeſts the Cauſe with Promiſe of Relief 
Fo his Content: Aantbus relates the ſame: 
With that, before the Samian: A ſop came, 
Whoſe crooked Limbs did more Derifion raiſe, 
Than Hope to be refolv'd ; 'till Aſep favs 


Ius unte them, Sirs, wherefore laugh ye iv ? 


is not the Form, nor the external Show 


hat makes a Man : but Wiſdom, and a Mind 


That can cloſe Nature's deepeſt Secrets find. 


Nor ſhould a wiſe Man, *caule a Veſſel's new, 


Hej et an old one of a blacker IIe; 

For juch old Veſſels may perchance contain 
Far richer Wine than doth in new remain, 
Which learned Anſwer made them all admire, 
And with Intreaties ſop's Aid require, 

I' expound the Meaning of that ſtrange Event: 
Bur Zip of his Wiſdom confident : 


Fortune, quoth he. hath ſome Sedition ſown, - 


etwixt a Lord and a Servant of his own. 
Put if the Lord the Victory do gain, 
Tie Servant fill no Liberty obtain, 


Nor his jult Right. If therefore you would ſee 


A true Solution, give me Liberty 5 

That i, 1 may unfold with Boldneſs all, 
Wich you demand, or may to you befal. 

T h-n. al] reſolv'd, that Xanthus ſhould releaſe. 
ihe Bonds of Ap, and his Slavery ceafe. 
Which, tho? againſt his Maſter's Humour, they 
Effect, nor durſt old XNzzvthba; but obey, | 


R2memb'ring 
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Remember now what lately hep ſpoke, 

In ſpight of thee I ſhall caſt off the Yoke. 
Then Aſap ſtrait was plac'd before the Sezt, 
Where all the Samians were in Council met: 
Who Silence being proclaim'd, doth thus begin 
My Lords, the Eagle cer Birds is King, 
Which baving born your Seal away with her, 
{The State aud Power of your Governor) 
Infers thus much, A King by Conqueſt ſball 
O'erthrow your Laws, and Liberty intbral. 
According to which Saying, lo there came 
Ambaſladors from Lydia, who proclaim | 
Their Lydian King's Command, and do r elate 

To them of Samos, who in Council fate, 
How that great Monarch Homage did expect 
From thoſe of Samos, and to thit Effect. 
Demands a yearly Tribute; elie that he 
Will ruinite their City ſpeedily. 

A Time for Anſwer given, AÆAſop then 
Is call'd to give them Courcil once again: 
Who thus: My Lords, I would nit you difiade, 
But that the King of Lydia be eb:y'd: 
Nor gainſ the publuk Profit wonld ] breaz 
Silence, or elſe again}? the City ſpeat; : 
Yet hear Two Things, white in this mortal <5 
Fortune preſents upon this Earthly Stage 
The one is Liberty, which to procure, | 
At firſt ſeems hard, the End is ſweet anc jurt : 
Bondage the other, whoſe Beginning ſbctos 
Sweet at the firſt, the End more ſaxver grows. 
The Samian: hearing this, and knowing that 
It tended to the Good of publick State, 
This Anſwer to the Ambaſſadors did give; 
Go tell your Lord, That Sams; will not hre 
Subject to any Man, but ſtill poſſeſs. 
Her ancient Liberty and Happineſs. | 
With that the Lydian King did angry grow, 
Propos'd to raiſe an Army, and o'erthrow 
Their City, 'till the Ambaſſador ipoke : 
Sir, 'tis in vain to bring them to the Yoke, 
Ugleſs thou Aſop from their Council call, 
Aud. then into thy Hands they ſoon will fall. 
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S9 ſtrait Ambaſſadors provided be, | _ 
And ſent again to Samos ſpeedily, of Tan : 
Baring this Meſſage, Lords, our Maſter's Vill. 


Though once deny'd, at laſt you muſt fulfil ; 
With is, That to his Court you Flop ſend, 
And then gainſt you his Anger ſhall have End. 
But Ap hearing this, did let them know, 
He was not backward to the King to go: | 5 
Yet to the Samians does a Fable tell, 2 A 
Which long ago, when Beaſts could ſpeak, beſel. | 


The FABLE. 


HE Wolves intended War againſt the Sheep, 
But they, too weak their Fury to withſland, 
Sent to the Dogs, deſiring Aid to keep EN 
The Wolves from quite deftroying of their Land. 
The Dogs ſent Aid, and in full many fore 
Aud dreadful Fights did the Wolves Army gore. 


The Wolves then ſeeing Force conld not prevail 
Ta curb their Foes, which had ſo pow'rful Aid, 
Cenſult with Polity them to ail, 
If poſſibly the Sheep might be betray d; 
| And with their Words and Promiſes at large, 
Intreat the Sheep the Maſt ives to diſcharge. 


Tbs Sheep believing what the Wolves did ſay, ” 1 
Mer dreaming of the Treach'ry of their Foes, Fel 
R-folved are to ſend the Dogs away, | DW: - 

Hoping to live at Quiet without Blows. _- am 
| And ja Rewards for what the Dogs had done W cor 
| Being beſtiw'd, they leave the Sheep alone. © Ma 
| > 5 Gr 
| But when the Wolves perceive their fluuteſt Foes laic 

Had left the Sheep, and to their Home were $909 tot 

Per fidiou fly they with redoubled Bluwos | 85 : Tra 
Toe Sbeep ¶ Harm not miſtruſing) ſet upon, not 
And everthr w them. Since which, ill we jee 5 her 
Cuntinual Dijcord "iwixt them twa te be. | Teec 
| x Ma 
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80 when the Samians had this Fab'e heard 


They in his Abſence their Deſſruction fear'd ; 
And by all Means they could, fought him to ſtay, 
But could not him by their Intreaties way, - 


CHAP. XXII 


Zſop's ſucteſiſul Entertainment with the Lydian Kizg 
| ix Behalf of the Samians. 


"HEY coming forthwith to Lydia, h- King ſeeing 
 ££/jop before him, was angry to think chat ſuch a 
Fellow ſhould prevent the ſubduing of fo famous an Iſland. 


A ſop anſwers, Mighty King, not of Force, nor Neceſlity, 


am I come unto thee, but willingly, and of my own Ac 
cord, wherefore I humtly beg your Patience. A cert: in 
Man catching Locufls, killed them. He took alſo the 
Graſhopper, and when he would have killed her, ſhe 
{aid thus, Good Sir, kill me not; for I am not injurious. 
to the Corn, nor any other way, but I chear up the weary 
Traveller with my harmleſs Mafick : In me thou findeſt 
nothing but a Sound. This he having heard, diſmiſſed 
her: Thus I, O King, humbly touching your Feet, be- 


ſeech you, ſpare my Life, ſor I cannot be injurious to ar y 


Man; and in this iqualid Body you ſhall find a generus 
Soul. The King, wondering! and pitying him, faia, 
Ap, I will not cn'y give thee thy Life, but à Fortune 

„„ Q a 72 ali 
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alſo; therefore ask what thou wilt, and PI ſhalt FR 
it. May it pleaſe thee, O King, quoth Æ ſop, to be re- 
conciled to the Samarians. And when the King anſwered, 
Jam reconciled, he {ell down to the Ground, and gave 
hin moſt humble Thanks, After this he wrote his Fables, 
which to this ly May are extant among the Lyd7ans. 


7 SOP, . to the King's Requeſt, | 
| FT, To Lydia goes, The King provides a Feaſt 
＋ 2 entertain the Stranger; but when he 
B-holdeth Asp foul Deſormity, 
He vents his Anger thus I this the Man 
N pee Counſel made the Samians ws roh nd? 3 
Can Wiſdom lurk in fuch an ugly Form: hs 
And thus inrag'd, he furiouſly doth ſtorm, 1 
Bat Aſep, (whoſe Invention ne*er was flack 
A ready e unto all to make) 
Reply'd, Great King, the Power forcd not me, | 
But my Defire, O attend thy Majefly, | | 
Caus'd my Arrival, who with Hope depend, | | 
bat thou fume Audience to my Words wilt lend. 
The King attends, and Aſep thus replies; | 
The other Day a Man was chafing Flies, | 
But caught a Nightingale. Tie tim'rous Bird | 
(7 itbeut Deſert now to be ſlain afeard) | 
ries to the Faulkner, Maſter, I thee pray 
\ That me-without Offence thou wilt not ſlay. 
1 %% no Harm, nor any Thing annoy, | 
Mor do Cern or Fruits of Earth deſtroy 
Like ober Birds; but with my warbling Song 
Make glad the Hearts of thaje that paſ; __ ; 
Neither canft thea reap Benefit at all, 
Ry killing me, myiCarzaſe is ſo ſmall, 
Woich Lamentation mor 'd tbe Faulkner ſo, 
That be the barmleſs Nightingale let go; 
Therefore, great Sir, conſider my weak State, 
7 wiſh no Harm, then baften not my Fate, 
By Death vr Violence; fer if 1 die, 
A, Body prefits none; but living, TI 
Uato 752 W:rld may by my F:\dom lend 
7 27, 2 ful 25 ber ill ber lateſt End. „ 
This 
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This Fable moraliz'd, the King did pleaſe, 
And's Rage againſt Z/»p's Crookedneſs appeaſe ; 
Who anſwersthus: Lo, Æſop unto thee 
T give not Life ; "tis Fortunes Gift from me. 
But if within my Power thou ought requeh, 
As forn as asked, thou fpa't be poſſeſs —— 
This ſop's Mind rejoiced, who, as bon 5 
As he had promis'd, thus demands a Bos. 
Great King, Irender Thanks, and fince your Grace L 
L pleas'd jueh Favours upon me to place } 
Without Deſert, if ſo you deign to grant 
(Fer 1 myje/f} no earthly Treaſure want) 
Dee Samians Tribute only to be free, 
Dar Hirbneis hath enough rewarded me. 
The King conſents, and Æſep now began, 
While he doth in the Lydian Court remain, 
To write thoſe Fables, which in this Book do 
Preſent themſelves to each ingenious View, 
But fome Time paſt, Æſep doth now defire 
Unto forſaken Sams to retire, 
The News of the releaſed Tax to bring, 
80 freely granted by the Lydian King. 
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| 7 Zlop's Return to Samos. 


F SOP having received Letters from the King of 
Lydia, which intimated the Grant of Peace, and 
releaſing of a Tribute to the Samians; the Men of Samo, 
ſeeing of him, came to meet him with Garlands and 
Dancing: He reads the Letters, and ſhews them that the 
King had freely granted them their Liberty. Wheze- 
upon Aſop was honoured the ſecond Time with the Fa- 
vour of Freedom. Not long after this, he departed from 
| this Iſland, and travelled over the World, every where 
| diſputing with Philoſophers. At length he came into Ba- 
| bylon, and there making his Learning appear, was in 
great Repute with King Licerus: For in thoſe Days 
Truce being between Kingdoms, there was great Delight 
taken in mutual ſending philoſophical Queſtions one to 
another; which whoſoever could reſolve, received a Re- 
| Iaxation of Tribute from him that ſent them. 8 


r Cem Sau. 5 1 
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180 P returns to Samos. Being arriv'd, 

The People with all Gladneſs him receiv'd, 
Shewing all Signs of Joy. Some few Days gone, 
Aſep makes open Proclamation, | 
How Lydia's King their Tribute did remit. 

The Samians, joyful of this Benefit; 

More Thankfulneſs to learned Æſop gave, 8 

And nothing thought too dear that he would have; 

All Honours ſeem too mean they could beſtow, ; 

Such Gratitude did joyful Samos ſhow. - 

LE /op at laſt again to Travel bent, | 

To ſee ſome other foreign Regions went, 

His Knowledge to increaſe. And now he came 

To Babylon, a City of great Fame: 

This was the Seat of King Lycerus, who, 

Hearing of Æſop, Entertainment due 

To him did give, and other Gifts confer 

Worthy ſo famous a Philoſopher. 

/E/op now having ſpent ſome few Days there; 
The Cuſtoms of the bord'ring Princes were 

Problems obſcure, oft mutually ro ſend, 


And Riddles which their learned Men had penn'd, 
To try the Judgment of the wiſeſt Men, 
Who if they could not Anſwers ſend again, 
And rightly them explain, that King muſt claim 
Tribute from him to whom he ſent the ſame. 


CHAP, 
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Eſop unfold: all Secrets whatſoever, and by bi; Miſdem 
much inricheth the Babylonian King, 


{ 
mW gn it) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | | 

| 5 SOP therefore underſtanding the Problems which 

| came to Lycerus, gave the Meaning, and ſo made 

| the King renowned; and he, in the Name of Lycerus, ſent 

| to other Kings after the ſame Manner; which Queſtions 

| unreſolved, cauſed an Exaftion of a far greater Tribute 

| from thoſe Kings who were not able to do it. Now ÆAſeg 
ſeeing he had no Children, adopted Ennus, a certain 

Nobleman, and commended him to the King. Not long 
after this, Ennus had to do with Aſop's Concubine; 

| which when Aſep knew of it, he turned him out of 

| Doors; who being much offended with this, feigned 

_ Letters from @Z/-p to thoſe who moved the Philoſophical 

| Queſtions to Lycerus, which Letters fignified his Readi- 


ad De edu -<v #4. , ein 


| neſs to do them Service rather than Lycerus. and theſe Let. 
ters Ennus gave to the King ſealed with Z/op's Ring. 


Hile Z/op with Lycerus did remain, 
| Divers wiſe Men in foreign Parts did ſeign 
Strange Fables, and dark Myſteries invent, 
Which to the Babylonian King were ſent, 


T' unfoil | 
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* vofold the Meaning. Each Philoſopher 
Hs Verdict gave but none did true appear: 
Till .Zop (oeing eall'd) the perfect Way 
Found out, the cloſeſt Secrets to diſplay, 
And other Fables penn'd, to which none 
Of other Parts could give Solution 
By which Lyceras full of Riches grew, 
Which by that Means from foreign Kings he drew: 
And thezefore now, in ſhew of T hankfulneſs 
For .Zfop's Learning, and his Love t expreſs, | 8 
He doth to greater Honours 2E/qp raiſe, 
Whoſe Wiſdom almoſt the whole Country ſways; 
Till Ennus (young, well mannered and fair, 
By 2p being adopted for his Heir, 
And rais'd to ample Fortunes) fell in Love 
Wich A ſep's Concubine, apd Suits did move 
To bring her to his Will. To his Deſire 
{Burning with luſtfal and unquenched Fire) 
She yields; and Exnus by her Looks is won, 
Jo rival who adopted him his Son. 
_ But as alone one Miſchief ſeldom falls, 
Bat to the wronged Part another calls; 
So Aſeßp now, not d1eaming of the W rong 
Already acted, but remaining flrong 
In Love to Ennu:; Ennis to requite 
His Love, doth in Ingratitude delight: 
And fearing leſt that by Succeſs of Time, 
£/op would vindicate his loathed Crime, 
And caſt him out of Favour (big with Hate) | 
He plots which way to haſten Z#/.p*s Fate: 
And therefore him of Treaſon doth accuſe ; 
Then with falſe Letters Æſep's Truth abuſe. 
(Which to incenſe the King) that ,Z/op had 
His Majelly to other Kings beiray'd 
By feigned Fables, the which bo and there 
He had &ivulg'd, and ſcater'd every where. 
Thus Luft oft-times at firſt with pleaſant Shows, 
Twixt deareſt Friendſhip moſt Sedition ſows. 


WT 
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CHAP. XXV, 


Eſcp commanded to be put to Death upon Ennus bis falje 
Accuſation, and how be is ſaved, _ 


FT" HE King giving Credit to the Ring, wounder full} 
moved with Anger, com ands Hermitpns, with”. 


out any farther Examination, to take away the Traytor's 
Life. But Hermippus was MAjop's Friend, and then he 


thevred it, for he hid him in a Sepulchre, and there 


nouriihed him: ' Ennus alſo by the King's Leave took 
Poſſeſſion of all ſip's Goods. A certain ſpace after, 
NefHenabo, King of Agypt, hearing that ſop was dead, 


ſent a Letter to Lyceras, requiring Workmen that could 
build a Tower which ſhould neither touch Earth nor 
Heaven, and one that covid anſwer all that he ſhould. 


be ask*d. Which, if he did, then he ſhould not exact Tri- 
bute, if not, he ſhould pay. Lycerus having read this, 
grows very penſive, ſeeing none of his Friends could 
deviſe what the Queſtion concerning the Tower meant. 
The King upon that cries our, /E/op, the Pillar of my 
Kingdom is fallen and dead. Hermippas ſeeing the King 


ſo much dejected for Z/op's Loſs, came to the King, 


and brought him Word that /p was alive; adding, 
That even for the King's fake he had not put him to 


Death, becauſe he knew it would much grieve him after- 


wards, 


The 
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"TT" HE King to eaſie Ennus to believe, | Thy 
And to falſe Accuſations Credit give, 

Thinks all 'gainſt V true; and with Command, 


(Whoſe Will doth fixed as the Center ſtand) 
Dooms Æſop ſtraight to Death. But as the Sun 


In ſpite of Clouds, his wonted Courſe doth run, 


And (they being chaſed quite away) appear 
More full of Luftre, radiant and clear; 

So Aſab now, by kind Hermippus Aid 

(Who in an obſcure Sepulchre him laid, 

To hide him from the Wrath of th' angry King, 
Knowing the Letters which his Son did bring 
Againſt his Father, falſe; and ſent him there 


All things for Suſlenance that needful were) 


Some few Weeks paſt his Honour doth obtain, - 
And in his former Glory ſeat again; 

O-c ft .n'd by this Means; Ne'er ſilent Fame 

This News in joyful Agypt did proclaim 

Uato the King, That Ep now is dead, 

Whereby he thought from Babylon was fled | 
All Hope t oppoſe him more; and therefore ſtrait 
Frames Letters which theſe Riddles did relate, 


That Nedtenabo lately did project 


P th' Air a ſlately Tower to erect, 


To touch not Heaven nor Earth; and did intreat 


That King Lyceras would the Maſons get, 
And ſend them to effect it. And beſide, 
If for his uſe ſuch Men he could provide. 


The Letters likewiſe thus much did diſplay, 


He of his Land would the Tenth Tribute pay. 
But no wile Man of Babylun had Wit | 
Enough to anſwer or accompliſh it. 


Whereat the King Lycerus (with a Brow 


Whereon dwelt Anger, which could Terror throw 
*Gainſt any which diſpleas'd him) curſes all 

That were the Cauſe of Aſop's wrongful Fall. 
Which when Hermippus well perceiv'd, in haſte 
He goes, and on the Ground his Body caſt 

Before the King, to whom he thus did ſay, 

Great Sir, Let no ſad Thought your Paſſion ſway, 
To grow inrag'd at me, and 1 ſhall bring | 
bop alive, and ſafe before the Ning; 7 
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For I preſerv'd whom thou didſt deem to Death, 
Well knowing that the Loſs of Aſop's Breath 
Could have no Profit, but his Life might be 
(Though bateful then) ſome Benefit to tbee. 


CH AP. XXVI. 


Eſop 7s brought before the King again, aud re obtains bis 
; Verner Credit. 1 


x HE King not a little glad that hep Was yet alive, 


called for him. He was brought to him all dirty, 


and bemired. Whom when he ſaw, he was moved with 


much Compaſſion towards him, and commanded that 


he ſhould be waſhed and cleanſed. After this. Æſep e lily 


confuted the Grounds of his former Accuſstlion: Where- 


upon, when the King gave Command that Ezus ſhould. 
be put to Death, Aſip begged his Pardon. Not long 
after a Letter came from the King of Agypt, which the 


King, gave ZE/op to peruſe. He forthwith knowing how 
to reſolve the Queſtions propounded, ſmiled, and defired 


an Anſwer might be diſpatch'd, and after Winter ſent 


away, both who ſhould build this Tower, and allo one 
that ſhould anſwer all that be ſhou!d demand. The King 


_ thereupon ſends ' the Zgyptian Ambeſſadors back, and 
gives to Æſop his former Wealth, and Eunus alſo; whom 


he having received again, uſed him as his Son, and with 
theſe or the like Words, admoniſhed him: My Son, "> 
| | | 1 the 
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the firſt place, worſhip God, honour the King; ſhew thy 
ſelf terrible to thine Enemies, that they deſpiſe thee not; 
facil and curteous to thy Friends, that they may be en- 
larged in Friendſhip towards thee, Alſo pray that thine 
Enemies be poor, leſt they offend thee ; wiſh thy Friends 

in all things well. Cleave to thy Conſort, that ſhe make 
no Tryal of another. Be not ſwift to ſpeak, but co hear. 


Envy not Well-doers, for thereby thou ſhould injure.thy 


ſelf moſt. Be careful of thy Domeſtick Affairs, that thou 
mayeſt not be look'd upon as a Maſter, but adored as a 
Benefactor. Be not aſhamed always ta learn the better 
Things. Reveal not thy Secrets to a Woman, for ſhe is 
always provided to domineer. Every Day ftore up for to 
Morrow ? for it is better after Death to leave ſomewhat 
to thine Enemy, than want while thou liveſt for thy 
Friends. Gently ſalute all thou meeteſt, Repent not 
that thou haſt been honeſt. Turn a Whiſperer cut of 
Doors. Do that for which thou mayeſt not have Cauſe 
to repent, Thus Exnus being adviſed by ÆEſap, and ſtruck 
as it were with an Arrow in his Conſcience, a little after 
his Soul and Body parted, and he died. - 


HE King being full of Foy, that ſep lives, 
1 Deſires to ſee him, and Commandment gives, 
That he before his Preſence ſtrait be brought, 
Who (as before to kill him) now his Thought 
Had wholly bent how to requite the Wrong 
That Zſop in the Dungeon ſuffer'd long; 
And therefore doth to him his Wealth reſtore, 
And gives him greater Honour than before. | 
Then ſhews what Letters late from Ægypt came, 
And ,#/7p having well perus'd the ame, 
Thus wills the King to anſwer, That when as 
The Winter's paſt he'll bring the ſame to pas: 
And fo Ambaſſadors diſpatched are, 
| Lycerus Will in AZgypt to declare. | 
Return we now to Ennus, whoſe ſad Breaſt 
With Envy ſwoln, that hop is poſſeſt | 
Of Wealth, and into Favour call'd again, 
No Reſt can take, but full of foul Diſdain | 
Runs up and down with diſcontented Looks, 


And no Society of Comfort brooks, 
h Bat 


| 
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But Deſarts and wild Places, like a Man 
Whoſe Senſes loſt, no Reaſon bridle can, 


And thus by baſe Ingratitude, we ſee 


How En nus brought himſelf to Miſery, 

_ Behold a gentle Nature ! LZ/op's Love 

From Eu, all his former Wrongs remove, 
He doth affect him ſtill, (although he may 

A heavy and ſevere Chaſtiſement lay 

With Juſtice upon Ennus) and with mild 

And gentle Words, inſtructs him, as his Child. 
Then takes him home again (there hath not been 
In any Age ſcarce half the Kindneſs ſeen) 


Reſpects him ſtill, and (as he firſt begun) 


_ Gives him the Right of an adopted Son. 

But this contents not Exnus, ſtill his Mind 

Is troubled, and doth new Chimera's find. 

Which freſhly to his vexed Soul ſuggeſt, 

That Zſep's Wrongs can never be redreſt: 

And now with Horror and Diſtraction flies, 
Seeking a Place to end his Miſeries, | 

Runs up and down, . At length a ' Mountain ſteep, 
Whole hanging Head o'erlooks th' unfathom'd Deep, 
Nimoly aſcends: thruſt on by raſh Deſpair, 

Falls headlong through a fleep deſcent of Air : 

Till the all ſwallowing Waves a Grave do lend, 

And to his moſt unthankful Breath give End. 

Thus (though a while ungrateful Men may flouriſh) 
Thoſe * o'erthrow them which themſclyes do nouriſh. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII 


=” * P 


ikiop reſolves the former Queſtions of the King of Egypt, | 
cwobo bad prejefted to bald a Timer inthe Air, © 
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IJ SOP, after this ſending for the Fowlers, com- 
„ mands them to catch him four young Eagles, 
which being caught, he brought up, and taught them 
to carry young Children in Baskets, and obſerve them in 
Wat they ſhould command. The Winter now being paſt, 
and Spring coming on, he provides all Things ready for 

his Journey, and taking the Eagles and the Children, de- 
parts into Ægypt, to the great Admiration of the People 
of that Country, Madtenabo, hearing that AÆſep was 
come, I am enſnared, quoth he to his Friends, for I 
underſtood that Æſop was dead. The King commanded 


the Day after, that all the Officers ſhould come together 


clad in white Robes, and he himſelf put on his Royal At-, 
tire, and his Imperial Diadem. When he was ſet upon 
hi$high Throne, he commanded {op to be brought. 
To what do you liken me, quoth he to Aſep, and thoſe 
that are with me? Thee, quoth Zo, I liken to the ver- 


nal Sun, and thoſe with thee to a ripe Harveſt. The = 


King admiring his Anſwer, beſtowed many Favours upon 
him. The next Day the King came clad in White, but 
commanded his Friends to put on their Purple. When 


ſoap came in, he asked him the ſame Queſtions. Thee, ſaith 


he, I compare to the Sun, thoſe that ſtand about thee ts 
TL En OR ; | : the 
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the Sun beams. Ne#enabo, enquires what he thought con. 
cerning his Kingdom, whether it was not far beyond that 
of Lycerus? Do not think ſo, quoth Z/p, for your King. 


dom compared with his, though it ſhine like the Sun. 


beams, yet if you compare it with his, the Glory of it is 


palbable Darkneſs. NMedtenabo admiring his Anſwer, en- 
quires where they were that ſhould build the Tower? 
They are ready, ſaid he, if you will ſhew us the Place. | 


The King going out of the City, ſhews him a large Plain, 


Zip following him, brings the four Eagles with the 
Children hanged in Baskets about them; and giving the 


Children working Inſtruments, bad them fly. They be- 
ing carried aloft, cried out, Bring us Stones, Mortar and 


Timber, fit for Building. Ne#enabs ſeeing the Children 


carried aloft by the Eagles, ſays to Z/op, How ſhould I 
do for flying Men ? He replies, Lycerus has ſuch : Thou 
being but a Man, wilt thou contend with a King equal to 

the Gods? Neenabo confeſſes himſelf conquered ; but. 
quoth he, let me enquire of thee, and do thou anſwer me 
further, and do thou anſwer me further. I have here 
Mares, who when they hear the Horſes of Babylon nigh, 
forthwith they conceive ; if thou can'ſt reſolve me this, 


let me ſee it preſently. I will give you an Anſwer To- 


morrow, quoth he. Going thereupon to his Lodging, 
he commanded thereupon the Boys to take a Cat and 
drag her about the City, The Egyptian, ſeeing that, 


forthwith carry the Report to the King, for they worſhip 


this Animal. The King calling #/oþ to him, asked him, 


Whether he did not know how that the Egyptians do 
. worſhip the Cat? It did no ſmall Injury to Lycerus the 


King, quoth &/op : For this Cat the laſt Night killed his 
fighting Cock, which gave him Iatelligence how the tedi- 
ous Night paſſed. Art thou not aſhamed to lie, quoth 
the King? How could the Cat kill his Cock, and in one 
Night go to BH n He ſmiling, replied, And how, O 
King, can the Mares ef Egypt concelrve upon the Neigh- 
ing of the Horſes in Bahn; The King attending. the 
Wiſdom of Aſop admired at his fortunate Genius. Not 
"Jong after this, he ſent for Men from Heliopolis to queſtion 
with Ep, with whom, when they had diſputed, he in- 


vites Home to a Banquet. When they were ſer, one of 


the Heliopolitans ſays to Aſep, I am fent from one of my 


_ Gods 
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Gods to ask thee a Queſtion. Tis falſe, guoth A ſop, 
the Gods have no need to learn any Thing; thou doſt not 
only bewray thy own Ignorance, but accuſeſt one of thy 
Gods. Another again replies, there is a huge Temple, 
and a Column bearing up twelve ſtately Cities, each of 
them are born up with thirty Rafters, which two Women 
conſtantly courſe about. To this .Z/op anſwers, The 
Temple is this World, the Column the Year, the Cities 


| the Months, the Rafters the Days of the Months, the Day 


and the Night are the two Women interchangeable each 
other. The Day following, Ne#enado calling his Friends 
about him, ſaid, For this /Z/op we owe Tribute to King 
Lycerus. One of them replied, We will command him 
to anſwer us two Queſtions which we know not, not ever 
heard of. To-morrow, quoth Z#/p, I will return you 
Anſwer. Departing thence, he made a Writing, where- 
in was contained, /c. Nectenabo cnfe/es be owes a thouſand . 
Talents to Lycerus; in the Morning he brought this to the 
King. The King's Friends, before the Writing was open- 
ed, all cried out, We know this, and have heard of it 
already. I thank you for conſeffing, quoth #/op, did 
you ever know or hear that the King of Agypt owed. 
King Lycerus a thouſand Talents? Nectenabo concludes, 
ſaying, Lycerus is very happy, having ſo learned a Man in 
his Kingdom; and thereupon gave him the Tribute agreed 
to be paid, and moſt friendly diſmiſled him. 


JY this Time Winter 8 ; paſt ; ; the Time drew on, 
That #/op now muſt give Solution 
To the King of Egypt's Queſtion : He provides, 


| And with all winged Speed to Egypt rides, 


Bearing four Eagles with him, which he had 


Brought up, and for his Parpoſe uſeful made; 
| Unto whole Feet four Children faſten'd were 


In Baskets, that as th' Eagles mount the Air, 


| They might ſupport the Children, Being arriv'd, 


Th' Egyptian King him joyfully receiv'd ; 
The Entertainment paſt, he asks the King, 
Where he ſhall now erect this wondrous Thing? 


So ſtraight into a ſpacious Field - they go, 


| Which Ne422ats did to A ſop ſhow, 


And told him, That's the Place. Asp ſurveys 


The Ground, and at ench ſeveral Corner! lays 


R 
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An Eagle and a Child. The Eagles fly, 
And with them bear the Children up on high ; 
Till -Zop cries, Send vp ſome Labourers, King, 
That thither may your Stones and Mortar bring, 
Before they go too higb, and quickly they 
Shall to thy Tower the F oundation lay, 
But when the King perceived Aſop's Wit, 
He was with Admiration ſtruck at it, 
And yields his Tribute loſt. But yet to try 
Once more ingenious Z/zp's Subtlety, 
iy now propounds a Queſtion, which was this, 
A ſtately Temple in a Place there is, | 
Wherein a Column ſtands, the Column rears 
Twelve others, each of them a City bears, 
And o'er each City Thirty Sails are ſpread, 
Upon the which Two Women hourly tread. 
A ſep replies, The Temple Heaven call; 
The Column Earth; the which ſupporteth all 
The twelve great Cities; and thoſe Cities may 
Be term'd the Months; the thirty Sails diſplay 
The Days of every Month; the Day and Night 
The Women are, one black, the other white. 
bl. Thus ZZ/p by his Wiſdom could foreſee, 
| And ſoon unfold the cloſeſt Myſtery : 
8 Whom now the King, with far more great Regard, 
Doth entertain, and bounteouſly reward, 
SY after many Diiputations paſt, | 
»Trixt him and the Philoſophers, with haſte 
LE ſep returns to Babylon, to bring 
Tue T ribute paid by. the bie King. 
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CHAT. VI. 


ÆEſop comes. again to ab ylon, 


144 1 hr — == 

TOM length returning into Babylon, decks 

all that ſel] out in Egger, and gave the Tribute to 

King Lycerus, who commanded a famous Statue to be 

erected to the renowned Glory and Memory of Z/*p. 
Not ſong after, he determined to (ail into Greece, and ſo 
with the King's Leave departed, ſwearing he would return 
again into Babylon, and there end his Days. After he had 
viewed all the Countries of Greece, and made himielf fa- 
mouſly known for his Wildon, he arrived at laſt in 


Deipbor. 


\SOP arrives at Babylon, whom all 
„The Sages meet, and bring to th' King's great Hall, 
Were he preſents the Tribute, and doth tell 
His Difputation, and what elſe befell; 
Which being related, feaſting was prepar'd ; 
No ſumptuous Coſt for Entertainment ſpar'd; 
So highly .Z/op was eſteem'd, that when 
The King had ſeen him but return again, 
He thinks him dove a Man, his Wit was fo, | 
That from a mortal Brain it could not flow; 
And to expreſs his Admiration more, 
And ſhew his noble Gratitude therefore, 
R 3: | 
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In public Market he a Statue reare, 
Which -Z/op's Portraiture and Image bears, 
That After times might not unmindful be . 
Of #Z/ops Wiſdom,” and true Induſtry. | 
But ſep now, whoſe ever-working Mind, 
Tho? much he knew, more Knowledge ſeeks to find, 
Once more reſolves to traval : Which Intent | 
Diſlik'd the King, unwilling to conſent : 
Till Aſop, by a faithful Promiſe made 
Soon to return, does th' eaſy King perſwade, 
And fo for Greece departs; that Region. he | 
Of all the reſt, defirous is to fee ; 
| Where, in . Place ſoever he remains, 
By Affability kind Uſage gains: 
(So courteous, wiſe, and affable was he, 
That good Behaviour hid Deformity) | 
Thus through all Greece he travels; every Place 
Making him welcome with reſpective Grace, 
Pill he arriv'd at Delpbos, whoſe croſs Fate 

We in the following Chapter ſhall relate. 
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Elop coming to Delphos, is betray'd, and relates the 
Fable of the Rat and Frog. 
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H EN he was arrived at a many ven glad- 
ly gave Ear to his Eloquence, but gave him little 
| Reſpect. He therefore looking upon them, ſaid. Ye Men 
of Deiphos, I may fitly compare you to the Wood which 
ts carried upon the Sea, ſeeing it afar off, we judge it of 
great Value, when it's come near, we flight it, So J, 


when I was far from your City, did admire you, but 


coming amongſt yon, I find you the moſt Uſeleſs amongſt 
Men; thus I am miſtaken. When the De/phians heard 
this, fearing left he ſhould diſparage them in other Places 
where he travelled, they determined craftily to make him 
away. And herevpon they took a golden Cup out of 
Apollo's Temple, and cunningly put it amongſt Z's 


Baggage. He not aware of their Subtlety, went his 


Way to Phocide, the Delphians after him, and charged 
him with Sacrilege, He denies the Fact, they untie his 


3 Baggage, and find the Cup, which they ſhew to the 


City with no ſmall Uproar. hep ſeeing their 
Subtlety, defired them to let him loole : They were 
fo far from that, that they caſt him into Priſon, and 


paſſed Sentence upon him. Now Aſop noways able to 
extricate himſelf from their Wiles, bemoans himſelf in 


Priſon as he ſat, While he was lamenting himſelf, a fa- 


miliar Friend, Dewar, by Name, came to him, and de- 
| | 3 ſired 
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fired to know the Cauſe of his Grief. Thus he replies, 


A Woman having newly buried her Husband, wept daily 
at his Grave ; one plowing not affar off, fell in Love with 


the Woman, and leaving his Oxen, went himſelf to the 


Grave, and wept with her. She asked him, why do you 
lament thus ? Becauſe I have lately, quoth he, buried a 
good Woman, and after 1 have lamented, I find much 
Eaſe. The very ſame hath happened to me, quoth the 
Woman. If we are in the ſame Caſe of Miſhap, quoth 
he, why may we not make ourſelves happy in marrying 
together, for I love thee as well as my Wife, and thou 


loveſt me as well as thy Husband. While this Diſcourſe 
held, a Thief came and ſtole away his Oxen. Returning 


home without his Oxen, he determined to weep exceſſively, 
The Woman meeting him, Weep you ſtill, quoth ſhe ? 
Now, faith he, I have Cauſe to weep. So I who have 
avoided many D.ngers, have full Cauſe: to mourn, now 
knowing no ways to eſcape this. After this came the 


De pbians, and drew him by Force out of Priſon to a ſteep 


and craggy Precipice. Whereupon he thus ſpake to them: 
When Beaſts ſpake, the Mouſe was familiar Friend to the 


Frog, invited her to Supper, carried her into the Store- 


houſe of a rich Man, where there was good Food, Eat, 
faith the Mouſe, my good Friend. After this Banquet 
was ended, the Frog led the Mouſe to Supper with her; 
but that you be not weary with ſwimming, quoth the 
Frog, I will faſten witha ſmall Thread your Leg to mine ; 
this done, ſhe leaps into the Water. The Mouſe is drown- 


ed before they get half over, who dying thus, ſaid, You 
are the Cauſe of my Death, but your Betters will vindicate 


me. The Eagle ſeeing the Mouſe dead, and ſwimming 


in the Pond, ſnatcheth at her, and carrying her away, 


finds the Frog hanging by a String at her Foot, and fo 


makes an End of both. Thus I, who innocently am to 


die by your Hands, ſhall find an Avenger; for all Ba- 
len and Greece will require my Life at your Hands. 
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SOP, in Greece, ſuch Love now having found. | 
And with ſuch good Reſpect his . crowd. 

He next intends for De/phos to prepare, | 

"Where ſtands Apollo's Temple; hoping there | 
To find moſt Welcome. But as in a fair | 
And pleaſant Meadow Serpents hidden are, OS 

And in the longeſt Graſs do lurking lye, | 
To ſting the unwary Travellers paſſing by, 

Which heedleſly they on them tread : So here 
While Æſop wiſe Men ſeeks, moſt Clowns appear, 
Who (envious at his Knowledge) plot and ſtrive, 
[LE/7p of Life and Fortunes do deprive: | 

| Yet without Cauſe produc'd, or public Shew 

Of juſt Proceedings, durſt not ſeem to ſhew 

Their open Malice ag ünſt him. Wherefore one 
More ſubtle than the reſt, while to be gone 

From Delphos, Aiſop with all Speed doth hie, 

Conveys into his Cl-ckbag ſecretly | 

A golden Cup, which from Apollo's Rane 

\ Tre Prieſt accuſeth ,Zjop to have ta'en ; 

So Hue and Cry is after Ap ſent, 

And apprehends him although innocent ; 

Faxing him of high Sacrilege; and ſo 

'T bey ſearch his Mail, and do the Goblet ſhow 
Before a Judge. Then back they h force 

To Deiphos, where arraign'd, without Remorſe = 

The Judge then dooms to die, though each one knew ö 

The Accuſation govt and 22/08 true. — 
But Aſep now, his Sentence being paſt, | 
(As richeſt Pearls, amonglt the Swine being caſt, 
Regardleſs quite are loſt) to them doth tell. 

A witty Fable, trying to expel 

Their Malice again him; which thus begab. 


The 
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Etween the Rat and Frog great Love is grown; 
The Rat invites the Frog with him to dine; 
Gicat Delicates provided were, and Wine, 
No Colt was ſpar'd : Paſt Dinner, to requite 
The Rat, the Frog inviteth her at Night 
To ſup with her; but 'twixt their Houſes was 
A Brook, and dang'rous for the Rat to paſs; 
Yet that the Rat might o'er more ſafely go, 
It is decreed, the Frog unto her Toe | 
A String ſhould faſten, and the nimble Rat 
Taking faſt hold, and hanging upon that, 
Should ſo be haled over ; but as they a; 
(The Frog the Rat's Death plotting) ſtruggling lay 
I'th* midſt o'th' Brook; a Kite viewing the Fray, 
Stoops, and both of them ſeizeth for a Prey, 

Thus whilſt the Frog unjuſtly drew the Rat | 

To ſudden Death, ſhe haſtens her own Fate. gi | 


> 
- 


80 you whoſe moſt untrue Complaints do draw i D 
The heavy Judgments of the Grecian Law | E. 
Againſt my Innocence; the Gods ſhall take 1 
Due Vengeance cn your Country for my Sake. H 
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Eſop is led to Execution, where be relates the Fable of the 
Country Clown, and unjuſtly receiveth bis Death, being 
violently caft down from a fleep Rock by the Executiontre 


F OR all this the Delphians ſpared not Asp, tho' he 


fled to Apollo's Temple, they drew him thence, and 


led him to an high Precipice. Hear me, ye Men of 


Delphos, quoth AÆſopß, The Hare being purſued by the 
Eagle, fled into the Neſt of a Hornet; the Hornet in- 


treats the Eagle to ſpare the Hare; the Eagle flaps the 


Hornet with her Wing, and devours the Hare ; the Hor- 


net obſerving where the Eagle's Neſt was, flew into it, 


and broke her Eggs. The Eagle the next Time builds 


her Neſt higher, the Hornet ſerves her ſo again: The 


Eagle not knowing what to do, the third Time flies up 
and lays her Eggs between the Knees of Fove, whole Bird 


ſhe is, intreating his. Preſervation of them: The Hornet 


making a Ball of Dirt flew into Fove's Lap, and there 
dropt it. Jupiter ariſing to ſhake off the Dirt, forget- 


ting himſelf, lets the Eggs fall, and brake them. But 


when he had learned of the Hornet, that this was cone in 
Revenge of a former Injury, not willing therefore that 
the Eagle ſhould decay in her Kind, he deſired that the 
Hornet and the Eagle might be made Friends. The 
Hornet being averſe, Jupiter deferred the Breeding of the 
Eagles till ſuch a Time that no Hornets ſtir. And you Men of 
| g „ | Delpbos, 


0. 


Deipbos, deſpiſe not this God to whom J have made my 


Refuge, tho' he have but a ſmall Temple. The De/phi- 
ans, little regarding what he had ſaid, hawl him to Exe- 


cution. JAZ/op perceiving that nothing prevailed with 


them, cries out, Ye cruel blood-thirſty Men give Ear to 
me: A certain Husbandman growing old, who had never 
been at the City, defired his Servants to carry him thither 
to ſee it. While he was upon the Way in his Waggon, 
there fell a Storm, and it becoming very dark, the Aſſes 
loft their Way, and led him to a ſteep Hill; and now 
ready to fall down, O Fove, quoth he, what Injury have 
I done to thee, that I ſhould ſo unhappily be {lin ; eſpe- 
cially when my Days muſt end, not by generous Horſes, 


or good Mules, but by dull Aﬀes? And that's my pre- 


| ſent Miſery, that J am not to be ſlain by Men of Worth 
and Honour, but by the moſt vile and baſer Sort. He, 
now upon the Brink to be caſt dawn, related this Fable: 


A certain Man dearly loving his Daughter, ſent his Wife 


into the Country, and in the mean Time violates the Cha- 
ſtity of his Daughter: But ſhe cried out, Father, you do 
amiſs, I had rather this were done from any but yourſel', 
though it proved my perpetual Diſgrace. This I allo ſay 

againſt you, O ye unjuſt Men of Delphos, I had rather 


have fell-iato Scy//a or Charybdis, or into the quick Sand 
of Africa than into your Hands, ſo unworthily to be 


put to Death: I call the Gods to witneſs that 1 die wrong- 


fully, who will revenge my unhappy Fate. The De/phi- 


4, upon that threw him off the Rock, and ſo he died. 
Not long after, a grievous Peſtilenee fell out amongſt 
them, and the Oracle told them, that Æſep's wrongful 
Death was to be expiated. Whereof they being guilty, 
erected over him a famous Monument. But the Heads of 
Greece, and the wiſeſt Sages, when they underſtood what 
was done againſt Ap, went into De/phos, diſcuſſed the 


Matter with them, and became ſevere Rerengers of inno- 


cent Z/op's Death, 


WHILE 
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For I by Aſſes die moſt wrongfully. 
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TX 7 HILE thus the Delpbiant, lighting & ſop's Woe, 
: Along with him to Execution go, 1 
No juſt Crime laid againſt him, but the Hate 
Of his Accuſers, to purſue his Fate; 
- Envy ſo much prevail'd that when he ſtrove 
By witty Fables, and Intreats, to move 
Some Pity from them, all his Foes appear  « 
More deaf than Adders ever ſtopped Ear; 
And all poor Aſep's Sighs and Tears were vain, - © 
His Wiſdom now could no Remorſe obtain 
But (like a Malefactor) hawl'd to Neath, ö 
 Hath ſcarcely Time to ſpeak or draw his Breath; 
*Till at the fatal Place arriving : When 
LE(op the Spectacle of Death did ken, oh 
Some Time of Reſpite gain'd, he thus did ſay. 


The F ABLE. 


N Country Clown there was, which from the Day 
| Of his firſt Birth had. neer the City ſeen, 
But led a ruſtic Life, and ſrarce had ben 
Four Miles from bome. At laſt he doth require 
Leave of his Lord, who yielded his Deſire. | 
He for a Waggon Aſſes doth provide, 
And ſo in Pomp will to the City ride. 
But a; he goes, a Storm ariſing, drives 
The Aſs from the Way, and quite deprives 
The filly Clown of Senje (uniRilful how 
70 guide them, being taken from the Plough) * 
"Till wandering up and down, at laſt they came 
To a fleep Mountain, and aſcend the ſame ; 
But at the Top for Want of Guider s Skill, 
The Cart turns over, tumbling down the Hill : 
While thus the Clown tries out, Great Jove, muſt 1 
For no Offence now die thus wretchedly? i 
My Death by As, me far worſe doth grieve, 
Than if I it did from the Hyyſe receive: 
Ev'n ſo, cries E ſot, fares it now with me, 
But if I were by wiſe and juſt Men try'd, 
I thus unjuſtly /hould not now have dy'd. 
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| This whites hardly utter'd, e. Araight 
From th' Executioner receives Bare, = 
And headlong from a Rock s throwd ; whoſe End 


'  Unjuftly wrought, mov'd juter Heaven to ſend ' Xt 
A Peſtilence through Delpbos, and to take 2 


Vengeance on them for wronged AÆſop's Sake. 
| And thus the Wiſeſt of his Time did fall: 3. | 
7 Whoſe Death may be a Warning to them all, 1 

That guiltleſs Blood revenged Hill ſhall be . 
On them, and theirs, that ſhed it wrongfully. 
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